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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





NorTice.—Syivanus UrBan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, Gc., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


Sollowing Month. 





THE LATE REV. JOHN WARD. 

Tas gentleman (of whom a memoir 
was given in our March number, p. 370,) 
was matriculated at Cambridge as a 
fellow-commoner of Christ’s College, 
June 4, 1821, and graduated B.A. 1824, 
M.A. 1828. His title for Orders was 
the curacy of Froxfield, Wilts, which he 
held with that of St. Mary’s, Marl- 
borough. He was appointed surrogate 
for the deanery of Sarum in 1829, and 
for the diocese of Sarum in 1836; and 
was appointed a rural dean by the Dean 
of Salisbury in 1839. He was elected 
a life-governor and chosen a member of 
council of Marlborough College in 1843. 
In 1851 the Bishop of Ripon appointed 
him to be rural dean of the eastern 
division of the deanery of Catterick. 
His parishioners at Wath have sub- 
scribed to erect a tombstone and a 
tablet to his memory. His library, 
which was rich in architectural and 
topographical works, has been sold by 
auction at York on the 18th and 19th 
of March. 

With regard to the late Dr. Merriman, 
(p. 372, note,) we were at a loss with 
respect to the period of his death, having 
been misled by a statement in Waylen’s 
History of Marlborough, p. 509, that he 
“died recently, (see ‘Lancet,’ Nov. 30, 
1850).” That memoir was published in 
the “ Lancet,” accompanying a portrait 
of Dr. Merriman, during his life; but 
upon his death, which occurred Nov. 
22, 1852, he was duly noticed in the 
Obituary of our Magazine for February, 
1853, where the several contributions 
which he made to the pages of SyLvVaNus 
URBAN are enumerated. 


THE ORKNEY RUNES. 

Mr. FarRER informs us that he has 
now received from Professors Stephens, 
Munch, and Rafn full explanations of 
the Runic inscriptions at Maeshowe, 
which he hopes shortly to publish, 
together with a brief account of the 
discovery. Mr. Farrer also wishes to 


make a slight correction as to one of the 
gentlemen mentioned in his letter of 
Jan. 20*—Mr. Mitchell is not the 
Danish, but the Belgian Consul at 
Edinburgh. 


THE NAME OF THACKWELL. 

Mr. Ursan,—Can any of your readers 
inform me what is the origin of the sur- 
name “Thackwell,’ and when it first 
appears in history, official documents, 
&c.? Is there any name similar to this 
in Domesday Book ? 

Lower, in his Patronymica Britan- 
nica, asserts that “ Thackwell” is a cor- 
ruption or abbreviation of the words 
“the Oak Well,” and that the family 
which first bore the name lived at a 
house near a well, shaded by a large 
oak, or owned an estate in which there 
was such a shaded well. Burke says 
the name was formerly variously writ- 
ten Thekell, Tekell, Tickell, &. 

A family named “Thackwell” has re- 
sided in Worcestershire, or been con- 
nected with that county, since the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. The 
“ Rye” estate, in the parish of Berrow, 
Worcestershire, has belonged to them 
from a very early date.—I am, &c. 

VIGORNIENSIS. 

London, March 11, 1862. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN STUBBS. 
Mr. Ursay,—In your Obituary (p. 
882) referring to the late Mr. John 
Stubbs, you remark that “he was one 
of the last, if not the very last person 
who remembered having heard John 
Wesley preach.” . I beg to say that I 
have an old lady friend now living at 
Norwood who can remember having 
heard John Wesley, and I have heard 
her say that (although she must have 
been very young at the time) she re- 
membered that the subject was “ Light.” 
—I am, &e. H. C, WHITE. 
Bedford Hotel, Brighton. 


Many Reports, Reviews, and Obitu- 
aries, which are in type, are unavoidably 
postponed. 





* Gent. Maa., Feb. 1862, p. 193. 
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CORNISH CHURCHES. 
I. THE DEANERY OF ST. BURIAN (continued). 


St. Levan Church, about three miles s.w. from St. Burian, is 
situated in a most romantic spot, in a deep hollow, scarcely a 
furlong from the cliffs. The celebrated Logan Rock is in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and the adjoining coast is acknow- 
ledged to rank among the finest coast-scenery in England. So 
abrupt is the hollow (or “gulph,” as a Cornish historian ex- 
presses it) in which the church stands, that the four pinnacles 
of the tower are all that can be seen of the building for any 
considerable distance when approaching it from the east or 
west. 

The church consists of a nave, south aisle and north transept, 
a tower at the west end, and a small porch. The aisle is lighted 
on the south by three square-headed windows with hood-mould- 
ings, and has pointed windows at the east and west ends. The 
arch of the chancel-window is more obtuse than that at the east 
end of the aisle: both have been partially built up from the sill 
and filled with wooden frames. The arched window at the 
north end of the transept has also been despoiled of its stone 
tracery. In the west side of this transept is a small lancet- 
window. Some of the quoins of the jambs of this window are 
of sand-stone, a material easily worked, but not the best that 
might have been chosen in such a locality. It must have been 
brought from the neighbourhood of Hayle, where the sand on 
the shore is in some places becoming changed into solid rock. 
An account of this curious formation, by Dr. Paris, will be 
found in the “Transactions of the Geological Society of Corn- 
wall,” and in his “ Guide to the Mount’s Bay.” Some of this 
stone may also be found in the wall near the east window of 
the north aisle at St. Burian’s, 
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An arched doorway in the angle between the nave and the 
transept has been walled up. A square-headed window near it 
has had its mullions taken away, and is filled with a wooden 

, frame. The arch of the tower doorway 
consists of two plain cavetto mouldings, 
y+: under a hoodmould. 

cn Entering by the porch, the first object 
‘ to be noticed is the stoup, which is per- 
s fect. It is square, and ornamented with 
simple arcading on one side. Adjoining 
the doorway is a carved representation 
of two jesters. The floor of the church 

is two steps below the doorway. 

Internally the building is in a most dilapidated and neglected 
state, extremely damp, and with the atmosphere of a vault. 
The walls and arcades have been from time to time liberally 
coated with lime-wash, and modern pews have been introduced 
to break the uniformity of the original benches. Some of the 
panels of the roodscreen remain, and have curiously-carved 
shields. On one are represented the figures of a winged bul- 
lock, a winged cat or lion, and two human heads with the 
heads and wings of birds above them, (one of the birds has also 
the head of another animal projecting from the hinder part of 
its neck,) and the legs and feet of some quadruped. These 


Stoup, St. com, 
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Bench-ends, St. Levan. 


may have refererice to the vision of Ezekiel or to the mystical 
beasts described in the Revelation of St. John. On other 
shields are devices symbolical of the Passion, as the spear, the 
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nails, the hammer, and the cross, encircled with the crown of 
thorns. But the intruding pews hide much of the work. Some 
of the bench-ends are also curiously carved. One 
has a pilgrim monk with a breviary and a dis- | 
cipline. The illustrations will give a general idea } 
of the rest. One female has a 
1 sort of network over the hair not #7 

unlike that worn at the present 
time. The sacred monogram | 
I.H.S. is repeated in a variety of | 
forms. There are other mono- 
grams probably intended to be 
commemorative of forgotten be- ~ pench-end, 
nefactors of the church: a good “***"™ 
example of these is annexed. There are many other carvings 
suggestive of sacred subjects. The nave and aisle are con- 
nected by an arcade of six low, pointed arches. The piers of 
these arches are octagonal, and the capitals consist merely of 
rounded and hollow mouldings. 

The oldest and most interesting part of the church is the 
transept, which is evidently Early English, and was probably 


Monogram, St. Levan. 


celine ee 


West View of Transept, St. Levan. 


erected early in the thirteenth century. The high-pitched roof, 
lancet window, and other details are characteristic of the style of 
that period. Each side of the arch of this little window, which 
is about 3 ft. 3 in. high, is formed of one stone with a chamfered 
edge. The modern wooden frame is omitted in the engraving. 
The transept and nave are connected by two arches with octa- 
gonal piers, but the capitals differ from those of the aisle-piers. 
The middle one, which has sustained some injury, is curiously 
Gent. Maa, VoL, CCXII, 3B 
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chamfered at each angle. The eastern pier (3 in plan) is 


Interior of Transept, St. Levan. 


almost entirely hidden by the pulpit; a part of the capital is, 
however, exposed to view: it is ornamented with the zigzag 


Nave.® 


Plan of Transept. Capital of Pier (2). 
A. B. mark the positions of Windows ; 1. 2. 3. Piers. 


moulding, and has the appearance of being Norman,—the 
~ relic, perhaps, of 
4) an older church. 
® The roof of the 
= transept has been 
entirely plastered. 
The font appears 
to be transitional from Norman to 
Early English. About twenty years 
ago it was carefully scraped and 
cleaned—it is therefore free from 
lime-wash, and its star and cable 
mouldings are in good preservation. 3 
The height of the font is 2 ft. Gin., — 
and the diameter of the bowl is 2 ft. Font, St. Levan. 
It has no base or step. 
The wood-work of the roofs of the nave and aisle is hand- 


Capital of Pier (3). 
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somely carved, and was originally painted and gilt. Some 
traces of this decoration may still be seen. 

The tower has a rude round-headed arch springing from 
pentagonal imposts. It contains two bells, which have no 
legends. One has the date 1641; the other has the names of 
the churchwardens and the founder’s mark,—a bell with the 
initials A. R. 

In the churchyard are two ancient crosses: the taller one, 
nearly seven feet high, stands near the porch, and is a good 
example of its class. 

Dr. Oliver is of opinion that the patron saint of this church 
is St. Livin, an Irish bishop, who preached the Gospel in Bel- 
gium, and suffered martyrdom a.p. 656. 

The well and chapel of St. Levan stood on the edge of the 
cliff, a little below the church. Some remains of the well may 
yet be seen. There are also the ruins of the four walls of an 
ancient chapel at Porth-curnow, about half a mile distant. 

The descriptions of churches, where any are given, in the 
county histories, are extremely meagre. C.S. Gilbert’s is pro- 
bably the best general history of Cornwall, yet all he can say 
of the interesting little church of St. Levan is, that it contains 


carved shields bearing the arms of Vyvyan and Trethurffe, 
and “a curious figure of the devil.” 


The church of St. Sennen, or Senanus, an Irish abbot who 
accompanied St. Burian into Cornwall, is four miles from St. 
Levan, and rather more than that distance from St. Burian. 
_It is a small, low structure, standing on high ground about 
a mile from the Land’s End, and exposed to all the storms of 
the Atlantic. The plan of this church is nearly the same as 
that of St. Levan ; here, however, the chancel projects beyond 
the aisle, which is not the case at St. Levan. ‘The aisle has 
three arched windows on the south side, and one at either end. 
The chancel window has a round head. A square-headed win- 
dow with a hood-moulding, on the south side of the chancel, 
is blocked up. The transept has two windows, one square- 
headed, the other arched. The flat-headed north doorway is 
also walled up. ‘The stone mullions and tracery of all the 
windows have been removed, and their places occupied by ugly 
wooden frames. The belfry-lights alone remain in their original 
condition. Internally the church is in a most dilapidated con- 
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dition, and, like its shen has been plentifully bedaubed 
with lime-wash. An arcade of six 
arches connects the nave and aisle. 
The piers are shafted at the angles, 
the capitals consisting simply of 
round and cavetto mouldings. The 
transept is connected with the nave 
by a single four-centred arch. 
re The roodscreen has been entirely 
Capital, St. Sennen. destroyed. The font has a modern 
appearance, but stands on an ancient base, which has an in- 
scription in Old English letters. Hals, who visited the church 
in 1700, writes— 

“The sexton shewed me an inscription on the foot of the font-stone, which 
he told me several bishops of Exeter and their priests, in their triennial 
visitations at Buryan and this church, had viewed and inspected, but could 
not read it. Whereupon, in like manner, I observed on the font-stone the 
said inscription in a barbarous strange character of letters, of which I could 
see but part, by reason of a new pew or seat which was built on a part of it: 
however, I interpreted that which I saw to consist of these letters,—Anno 
Dom. mille. cece xx. or x. ; in the year of our Lord 1420 or 1440. Let the 


curious remove the seat and explain the rest ; probably the church was then 
erected.” 


The stone has been removed to its present position since 
Hals saw it, and is not now hidden by any pew. The inscrip- 
tion is of the fifteenth century, in the letters and with the usual 
abbreviations of the period. A portion of it has been broken 
away; the remainder appears to be as follows :—‘ Eccta i de- 
cote 8. I. B. dedica fvit anno dni millo ccccxut.:” in full, 
“‘ Hee] Ecclesia in decollatione Sancti Johannis Rapticte dedi- 
cata fuit, Anno Domini Millesimo quadringentesimo quadra- 
gesimo primo,” (secundo, tertio, or quarto, as the case may have 
been ; for a portion of the date has evidently been broken away 
with the missing fragment) ; and in English, “ This church was 
dedicated on the festival of the beheading of St. John the Bap- 
tist, a.p. 1441-4.”” Hals also tells us that the sexton shewed 
him “the headless bodies of some images of human shape cut 
in alabaster that were not long before found hid in the walls of 
the same, all curiously wrought, which also had been painted 
with gold, vermilion, and blue bice, on several parts of their 
garments.” One of these images still remains, standing on 
a bracket which projects from the north wall of the transept. 
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It is 3 ft. 2in. high. Repeated coats of lime have 
entirely covered all “ gold, vermilion, and blue 
bice.” And the figure has received rough usage ; 
the head and arms are gone. It was probably 
mutilated by the Puritans, perhaps by Shrubsall 
himself, fresh from the demolition of the sanc- 
tuary. This image represents a female saint, 
most probably the Blessed Virgin. 

The tower has two bells: one lies on the 
belfry-floor; it was cast by Thomas Bayley of 
Bridgewater, in the year 1762: the other bell Mutilated Image of 


he Blessed Virgin. 
was cast in 1810. St.Sennen. ° 





COLUMN TO THE MEMORY OF WILLIAM TYNDALE. 


Ir is somewhat of a reproach to Protestant England that as yet no 
public testimonial exists of her gratitude to the man who laid down his 
life that she might have the Scriptures in a form to be “ understonden 
of all men.”’ This, we need hardly say, was William Tyndale, a native 
of Gloucestershire, though of northern ancestry, who was strangled 
and burnt at Vilvorden, near Brussels, in 1536, for the dire offence of 
translating the Bible into English. The reproach, however, is now 
about to be wiped away. A Committee has been formed to collect 
subscriptions for a column to his memory, which it is proposed to erect 
on Nibley Knoll, near Dursley, on a site given by Lord Fitzhardinge. 
The sum required is estimated at about £2,000, and whilst the wealthy 
are invited to be liberal, a hope is expressed that none may be deterred 
from joining in the work, however small may be the sum that they can 
contribute—for “surely it is high time that a/J should unite in raising 
some permanent monument suitably to express England’s debt to one 
who, through God’s grace, endured such toil, and laid down his life 
that thousands on thousands of her sons and daughters might be 
blessed.” The appeal, we cannot doubt, will be as successful as it 
deserves to be. 

We see on the Committee the names, among others, of Lord Fitz- 
hardinge and the Earl of Ducie; the Hon. T. Sotheron-Estcourt, and 
Mr. Holland, M.P.s; the Revs. Sir G. Prevost, Bart. (of Stinchcombe), 
T. M. Browne (of Standish), J. Glanville (of Wotton-under-Edge), 
T. F. Newman (of Nailsworth), and E. Walker (of Cheltenham) ; and 
Mr. Gambier Parry (of Highnam). The Hon. Secs. are Messrs. J. S. 
Austin, A. G. Cornwall, E. D. Estcourt, and H. Kingscote, of Kings- 
cote, Wotton-under-Edge, to any of whom subscriptions may be sent, 
as well as to the Gloucester Banks, the National Provincial Bank, or to 
Messrs. Herries and Co., 16, St. James’s-street, London. 





THE EXCAVATIONS AT THE CEMETERY, URICONIUM:?. 


Ir has been suggested by one who takes a great interest in 
this Society, and who was the first to promote the excavations 
at Wroxeter, that it was very desirable that I should prepare 
some account of what has been doing there during the last 
three or four months. 

On Sept. 16, 1861, the workmen began to trench the field gene- 
rally known as the Cemetery. We have often been asked what 
authority there was for so designating this field. About a cen- 
tury ago several large Roman sepulchral stones were found there, 
which are still preserved in the school library (Shrewsbury), 
and the original copper-plate engraving of these is now in the 
possession of this Society. In modern times agricultural opera- 
tions have occasionally brought urns and broken pottery to light. 
In the map which has been reprinted by the Wroxeter com- 
mittee, the place where the above-mentioned sepulchral stones 
were found is distinctly marked, and probably, therefore, it 
was so in the original. No excavations have previously been 





Ornaments of Quiver. Full size. 


made there for the purpose of discovery. The so-called Ceme- 
tery is situated adjoining the ancient Roman road called the 
Watling Street, and just outside the eastern gate of the city, 
the usual position of a burial-ground with the Romans. Two 
days only after the men commenced operations on this ground, 





* A paper by Henry Johnson, esq., M.D., Shrewsbury, Hon. Sec. Shropshire 
and North Wales Natural History and Antiquarian Society. Read at the meeting 
of the Society of Antiquaries, March 6, 1862. 
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A Ashes. 
B Bottles. 
E Building. 


G B Glass Basin. 
IS Inscribed Slab. 
L Lamp. 


of Cemetery, Uriconium. 


§ Samian Ware. 
SBS Supposed Roman Street. 
U Urn. 


X Saucer. 
VBU Various Bottles and Urns. 
Z Trench (nothing found in). 
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(that is on Sept. 18,) they found a large inscribed stone, now 











Spear-head. Half-size. 


in the Museum. It is evidently a 
tomb-stone, has had a statue on the 
top, of which only the feet remain, 
and it has been much injured and 
defaced. On one side are six lines of 
Latin inscription. It was found in an 
inverted position, that is, the inscribed 
surface downwards, and it is clear, 
therefore, that this was not its ori- 
ginal place or position. We searched 
in vain for any other part of the image 
or the tomb to which it belonged. 
Perhaps in their irreverent seeking 
after hid treasures, the barbarians, 
our ancestors, had violated the tomb, 
and to destroy the supposed power of 
the image had broken it in pieces. 

It is well known that images are 
not -unfrequently found in the bed of 


\\ the Thames, mutilated on account of 


this superstitious notion. And as an 
illustration of the same fact, it will 
be remembered that one of the few 
bronze figures found at Wroxeter, the 
“Diana,” has one leg broken off at’ 
the knee. 

A very clever drawing has been 
made of this tombstone by Mr. Hillary 
Davies, and a capital photograph has 
been taken of it by Mr. Colley. 

The inscription has been hitherto 
a complete archeological puzzle. But 
I have no doubt that it will hereafter 
be made out. 

The stone now described was dis- 
covered about 70 ft. from the hedge 
dividing the field from the old Watling 
Street road, and at a spot marked I S 
in the accompanying plan. About 


60 ft. west of this place, at E in the plan, they met with the 
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Inscribed Stone. 
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only portion of building that was found in the Cemetery. It 
consisted of a few feet of rectangular walls, 18 in. thick, and 
not descending deep into the ground, like those we have been 
accustomed to trace at the old excavations. A modern drain 
had been carried through this structure. It was probably a 
tomb, but if so, had been robbed of everything to mark it as 
such. It is quite possible to suppose that our inscribed stone 
had been carried away from this place and left where we found 
it, which was only 60 ft. distant. Wood ashes have been found 
in the Cemetery in no less than a dozen different situations, 
marked A in the plan. These have no doubt been used at the 
burial or burning of the dead. 
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Group of Pottery. 


We have brought home from the Cemetery eighteen or nine- 
teen cinerary urns, all of which are now in the Museum. Some 
are quite entire, others are more or less broken; and some 
which were in fragments have been put together and thus re- 
stored. They are of various sizes, and formed of different 
coloured clay. The sites where they were found are indicated 
by the letter U in the plan. Human bones durnt were found 
in several of these urns, and are still contained in them. 

Sometimes burnt human bones have been met with not con- 
tained in any vessel, but having probably escaped from one 
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which has been broken to pieces. We have found a good 
many flask-shaped glass vessels which we are ac- 
customed to call lachrymatories, or tear-bottles, 
but it is more likely that they contained “ un- 
guents” as offerings to the dead; and that they 
were thrown into the funeral pile is quite certain, 
as some of them are 
half melted ». 

Two lamps have 
been found. One is 
avery pretty one, and j senrymatory. 
almostentire. Ithas "*fsize. 
the maker’s name, Mopzs, upon it 


Lamp. Half-size. 


at the bottam. 

Two large coloured glass bowls, or drinking cups, have been 
found. They were broken to pieces, but one has been put 
together as far as possible, so as to shew its original form. 
The artistic skill required to make such articles quite surprises 
one. One of the cinerary urns enclosed not only burnt bones, 
but a single copper coin and a lachrymatory. 


ie 





Knives. Half-size. 


The field called the Cemetery was thoroughly investigated, 
and the whole of that side which lies towards the Watling 
Street road was trenched in every direction. Most of the 
things found were discovered in one particular part of the field, 
as is well seen in the plan. There was nothing to lead us to 
believe that the burial-ground had extended to the upper part 
of the field, or to the other side of the road. But it is very 
likely indeed that it extended some distance along the road 
into the adjoining field. 





> The view here taken of the use of these little vessels is considerably confirmed 
by a microscopic examination of the contents of one of the bottles, sand, car- 
bonaceous, and oily matter having been detected. 
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The excavations having been closed, and the trenches all 
filled up in the Cemetery at the end of November, in December 
the workmen were set to dig in the glebe-land, to look if any 
remains of a stone wall could be discovered. They had made 
several deep and long trenches across the double mound which 
still marks the limits of the ancient city. I should state, per- 
haps, that although the boundaries of the city are well and 
clearly defined by a double embankment, yet no stone wall had 
hitherto been proved to exist, and that we had already made 
some efforts to find the wall, without success. 

On December 26, when I went over to Wroxeter with Mr. 
Pidgeon, they had uncovered in the glebe 34 ft. of an under- 
ground wall 6 ft. wide. It was built of rough boulder stones 
united together by clay instead of mortar, and was from 6 to 
18 in. deep in the ground. Besides the part thus exposed, we 
could trace the wall under ground for above a hundred yards. 
The men were next put to work in a field called, I believe, 
Robin’s Patch, or Croft, just as you enter the lane leading to 
Wroxeter from the Shrewsbury road. Twenty or thirty trenches 


Fibula. Full size. Tweezers. Half-size. 


were here cut across the embankment, which is here very dis- 
tinct. The wall was discovered in every trench, so that it was 
proved to have gone all across the field and into those adjoining, 
where we had no permission to follow it. A coin of Tetricus, 
a few fragments of bronze and pottery, were all the reliques 
found in excavating for the walls. But we found them. I trust 
that the public will not think that the money of the contri- 
butors has been laid out in vain. It has been ascertained, 
thereby, that the field called the Cemetery was really such ; 
that the Romans in England made their burial-places outside 
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the gate as they did at home; that they buried their dead by 
burning HERE, as elsewhere; that their town Uriconium had a 
stone wall round it, and not merely earthworks; and, lastly, 
we have added many curious and valuable specimens to this 
Museum, which will interest the intelligent public for years to 
come, and serve to illustrate history. 





CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO ARCH ZOLOGY, 


WE observe a statement with the above title in a French paper, on 
which we should be glad to elicit the opinion of competent investigators. 
We therefore reproduce it, not as in any manner vouching for its ac- 
curacy, but with the view of provoking a discussion which can hardly 
fail of having some useful results :— 


“Some timé ago two human skeletons were found at Vertheuil (Seine-et- 
Oise), in stone coffins. The bones, though brittle, were in perfect preservation, 
and everything tended to shew that the bodies had been buried many centuries 
ago. M.Couerbe, a chemist of some note, having obtained the clavicle of one 
of the skeletons, subjected it to analysis, and found that it contained only 
10 per cent. of organic matter, beside the usual substances of which bones are 
composed. Now, as fresh bones contain 33 per cent. of organic matter, it 
follows that the bones of the skeletons of Vertheuil had lost 23 per cent. of 
organic substances. From this fact M.Couerbe has endeavoured to deduce 
the age of the bones he has examined. M. Vogelsang, he observes, has found 
that bones that had been buried 1,100 years scarcely contained any organic 
matter at all; whence M. Couerbe concludes that 3 per cent. of organic matter 
disappears every hundred years. Applying this rule to the bones found in the 
castle of Vertheuil, he fixes the year 1100 as the probable period of the in- 
humation of those bodies—a conclusion which tallies with the archwological 
observations made by M. Leo-Drouin, of the Academy of Bordeaux, Hence 
M. Couerbe’s rule is, to divide by three the loss of organic matter ascertained 
in a bone; the quotient will then represent the age in centuries. This rule, 
M. Couerbe admits, may be liable to considerable modifications from various 
circumstances—thus, for instance, bones must be differently affected according 
as they are exposed to the open air or inhumed in a damp or dry soil. Hence 
his rule, for the present, is only applicable to bones preserved in tombs; but 
further observations may possibly determine the loss of organic matter under 
the different circumstances enumerated.” 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE TOPOGRAPHY OF GLAMORGAN. 
Lxeat Divisions, 


“Tue boundaries of the present county of Glamorgan, though 
first acknowledged by statute only in the 27th Henry VIII, 
are, with the addition of the tract between Pwil-Cynan and the 
Llwchwr, those of the old Norman signory, which was carved 
out of the older Welsh provinces of Morganwg and Glamorgan. 

Morganwg, one of the six constituent parts of the princi- 
pality or sub-kingdom of Dynevawr, and said by some writers 
to have been co-extensive with Gwent or Essylwg, or Siluria, 
was of considerable extent, and seems to have included parts of 
Gloucester, Hereford, Monmouth, Glamorgan, and Caermar- 
then; whereas Glamorgan lay entirely within Morganwg, and, 
at least in the eleventh century, was confined, as its name is 
said to import, to the maritime or southern parts of the present 
county, and extended only from the Taff to the Ogwr. The 
distinction, though long but nominal, was retained in the style 
of the chief lord, and appears in the words “ Dominus Mor- 
ganiz et Glamorganie” upon the great seals of the Despen- 
sers, Beauchamps, and Nevilles, and in frequent private deeds 
as late as the reign of Henry VIII. | 

The Glamorgan of the later Welsh seems to have extended 
a little further inland, and eastward. It was composed of four 
cantreds, or hundreds, which contained thirteen commotes; and 
of these, three cantreds and ten commotes were within the 
modern county, and extended from Pwll-Cynan to the Rhymny, 
and from the sea to the confines of Brecknock *. 

These divisions and subdivisions were— 

I. Cantred Cronepp, including the commotes of 

1. Rwngnedd and Avan; 2. Tir-y-Hundred, possibly Tir- 
y-Alt by Glyn-Corrwg; 3. Maenor-Glyn-Ogwr. 

Which three probably comprehended the present lordships 
of Nedde or Neath, Avan, and Coyty. 

II. Cantred Pennytuen or Pennychen, mentioned in the 
Liber Landavensis, including the commotes of 





* The Liber Landavensis describes the Lordship of Glamorgan as composed of 
seven cantreds, but of these, three only, Gwyr or Gower, Gorfynydd, and Penny- 
chen, relate to the modern county, and only the last two to the Norman signory. 
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1. Miskin; 2. Glyn-Rhondda ; 3. Maenor-Talavan; 4. Ma- 
enor-Ruthyn. The cantred including, probably, the present 
lordships of Miskin, Glyn-Rhondda, Talavan, and Ruthyn. 

III. Cantred Brenutrnot, so called because it included the 
royal residence of Cardiff, and possessed, in consequence, certain 
jura regalia which were confirmed to it by Fitzhamon. 

Its commotes were, 

1. Kibbwr, answering to the modern hundred of the same 
name. 

2. Senghenydd-ucha-Caiach, which included the present pa- 
rishes of Gelligaer and Merthyr. 

8. Senghenydd -iscaiach, which probably was co-extensive 
with the parishes of Llanvabon and Eglwysilan, the hamlets, 
of Van and Rudry, and a strip of land including Whitchurch, 
at the southern foot of Caerphilly mountain. 

These two tracts, north and south of the Caiach river, are 
usually regarded as two commotes, but in all probability they 
were but parts of the great commote of Senghenydd. 

It is remarkable that none of the names, either of the three 
cantreds or of the ten commotes, point to any part of the Vale, 
or tract south of the Ely, although they profess, with the can- 
treds and commotes of Gwent, to include the whole of Gla- 
morgan. From this it would appear as if the distinction be- 
tween Hill and Vale, which in its full strength has usually been 
attributed to the peopling of the latter by the Normans, not 
only existed, as is known to have been the case, previously, but 
was sufficiently strict to cause the exclusion of the Vale from 
the recognised divisions and subdivisions of the Glamorgan of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. Nevertheless this is a con- 
clusion not lightly to be admitted. 

It will be observed, on reference to the present hundreds, 
that some of the names of the above divisions have disappeared ; 
but this is by no means uncommon, and has occurred to a 
much greater extent in the more peaceable counties of England. 
In Warwickshire, for example, not one hundred remains of the 
ten named in Domesday, and in Buckinghamshire but eight out 
of eighteen. The marvel rather is, that in so turbulent a district 
sO many names and boundaries should have been retained. 

Subordinate to the commotes in extent were the parochial 
divisions, the origin of which, uncertain in England, is alto- 
gether unknown in Wales. 
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In England, the parish in its present acceptation, though 
a very old ecclesiastical division, was not found in the earliest 
centuries of the Church. It was, however, well established be- 
fore a.v. 970, when the laws of Edgar were framed, and was pos- 
sibly brought into partial use by Archbishop Honorius early in 
the seventh century. Its introduction was no doubt gradual. 
Each parish was originally formed of one or more private es- 
tates or manors, and in consequence, though parishes often 
include more than one manor, a manor does not very com- 
monly embrace more than one parish. The churches were, it 
is supposed, built by the lords of private estates to accommo- 
date their tenants. 

Little is certainly known of the extent or tenure of private 
estates in Wales before the Norman invasion, but jt cannot rea- 
sonably be doubted that there also manors preceded parishes ; 
though not unfrequently, in Glamorgan, the Normans seem to 
have changed their names, and to have created a considerable 
number of sub or mesne manors. 

Manors in Glamorgan are very numerous and exceedingly 
complex, and in their tenures bear strong marks of being of 
feudal, though by no means necessarily of Norman, institution. 
Usually they are co-extensive with the parish, but they also 
not unfrequently include a part only of a parish, and sometimes 
parts of more than one. There are also outlying manors, 
parts or the whole of detached parishes appendant on, and pay- 
ing service to, the principal manor. Thus Dinas-Powis, well 
known to have been a residence of the Welsh princes before 
the Conquest, and by no means a place of any particular con- 
sequence afterwards, has certain appendant manors, no doubt 
of Welsh constitution, though after the pattern of the feudal 
system. This is quite distinct from the knight-service and 
similar free tenures introduced by the Normans into the district, 
for the support and defence of the castle of Cardiff. Here, as in 
England and France, the manor seems to have been a private 
estate, originally kept in hand (manendo) by the lord, but after 
a time, and latterly to a great extent, subgranted to a mesne 
lord; under which process manors became so inconveniently 
multiplied, and the lords’ rights so reduced, that the general 
practice of subinfeudation was checked by the charter of 9th 
Hen, III., and afterwards forbidden to mesne lords by the 
statute Quia Hmptores of 1290. The restriction was extended 

2 
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to lords paramount, or in capite, by the statutes Prerogativa 
Regis, 17 Edw. II. cap. 6, and 34 Edw. III. cap. 15, which 
last confirmed all subinfeudations down to the commencement 
of the reign of Edward II., but left them afterwards subject 
to the royal prerogative. As a rule, therefore, all manors, as 
Blackstone observes, are of earlier date than the accession of 
Edward I. 

The population returns enumerate 125 parishes or parochial 
districts in the modern county of Glamorgan, and these contain 
about 170 reputed hamlets. Of the parishes, the names of 
about eighty-four are pure Welsh—such as Llandaff, Ystrady- 
vodwg, Merthyr-Mawr, Llanmadoc; about seventeen appear to 
be English translations of earlier Welsh names—such as Whit- 
church, Michaelston, St. George’s, Bishopston; two, at least, 
are doubtful; and about twenty-two are pure English names, 
either for new parochial divisions, or for places the Welsh 
name for which is lost or superseded,—such are Barry, Sully, 
Bonvileston, Flemingston, Gileston, Laleston, Peterston, Nichol- 
aston, Reynoldston, Walterston, and of the superseding class, 
Swansea for Abertawe. 

Of the 170 hamlets, about 126 are pure Welsh, and forty- 
four English, and an examination into the names of smaller 
places, as farms and fields, shews a still greater disproportion. 
The English names are almost all in the Vale and towards the 
sea; the Welsh are general, but most frequent in the hilly and 
interior districts. 

There is no list of the manors of the county, but they are in 
number at least 160; and of these about sixty-three bear Eng- 
lish names and ninety-seven Welsh names, though many of 
the latter are probably of Norman institution. 

Of extra-parochial districts Glamorgan is reputed to contain 
only four,—Highlight, Llanveithen, Monknash, and Sker. It is 
probable, having regard to the not inconsiderable possessions of 
the monastic orders in this county, that the number was for- 
merly greater ; but of this there is no certain evidence. In 
England, which contains only about a hundred of these di- 
visions, they have commonly been the sites of royal residences, 
religious houses, or ancient castles. Possibly, in some cases 
they were lands the lords of which, when the parishes were 
being framed, did not choose to provide places of worship for 


their tenants, who were thus excluded from parochial rights. 
Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXII, 3D 
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In England extra-parochial lands paid tithe to the King in- 
stead of to the Church. 

The condition of the parish register forms, on the whole, 
a not unfair indication of the attention of the parson to his 
duties, and consequently of the religious state of the parish. 
Tried by this test, the condition of the national Church in 
Glamorgan, during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, coincides with that recorded concerning it in his- 
tory. The registers until recently reflect little credit either 
on the parochial clergy or their bishops. The fees have been 
taken, but the records have been imperfectly kept, and even 
now, as regards the old books, are very carelessly preserved. 

Of the 125 places keeping registers and entered in the Par- 
liamentary Return, only eight possess books of earlier date 
than 1600, seven between 1600 and 1650, twenty between 
1650 and 1700, fifty-one between 1700 and 1750, while thirty- 
nine are of still later date. The return, however, was made by 
many of the clergy without proper enquiry, for many of the 
parishes still possess registers of a somewhat earlier date than 
is stated in the return. 

The present condition of the older registers might easily be 
remedied. There are few parishes in which the churchwardens, 
if requested by the Bishop, would refuse to expend from £3 
* to £4 upon the registers, and for some such sum a skilful and 
judicious binder would mount the decayed leaves on net or 
crape, and place each volume in a durable condition. In two 
parishes, Gelligaer and Lilancarvan, this has recently been 
effected. 

Parish registers, introduced by Thomas Cromwell in 1539, 
were for a time unpopular, being regarded, like the Ordnance 
Survey, with suspicion, as the basis of a possible taxation. 

The conquerors of Glamorgan seem to have left absolutely 
untouched its ecclesiastical divisions, and to have altered its 
civil topography in name rather than in substance. The 
Welsh province was by William Rufus erected into a marcher 
lordship, or signory, and for its old divisions of ‘bro’ and 
‘blaenau’ were substituted those of the ‘body’ and ‘members’ 
of the lordships. 

The ‘body of the shire,’ as it was called, seems to have 
corresponded generally with the ‘bro.’ It extended from the 
Taff westwards about twenty-four miles, and from the shore 
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about seven miles, more or less, inland. It was divided into an 
eastern and a western half by the river Tawe from Cowbridge, 
and again into a northern and southern half by the Portway, 
which, says Meyric, ran along a dry vein of not very fertile 
land, connected Cardiff with the western towns, and divided 
the body of the shire into two pretty equal parts. He men- 
tions also, incidentally, that it ran four miles from Barry. 

It follows from this that the old Portway took the general 
course of, and in fact is represented by, the present turnpike road 
along the mountain limestone to Cowbridge, between the Ro- 
man camps of Gaer and Liege Castle, and that the body of the 
shire extended, at least in parts, beyond the Ely to the foot of 
the Hills. 

The Body was also called the ‘ Shire-fee,’ and was subjected 
in a peculiar manner to the English laws, and to the lords’ 
court at Cardiff. It was also under the immediate supervision 
of two officers, one east and one west of Tawe, called ‘ yeomen 
of the shire.’ 

The remainder of the signory, north and west of the Body, 
excepting the lords’ fee of Cardiff, was composed of the ‘ mem- 
bers of the shire ;’ called by the Welsh ‘ bryche,’ and correspond- 
ing generally to the ‘blaenau.’ Though a part of the signory, 
it was permitted to retain descent by ‘ bandyr,’ or partible 
land, answering to the English ‘ gavelkind,’ together with the 
other Welsh customs known as ‘ Moes-y-Devod.’ 

Under these two divisions of Body and Members, the signory 
contained the lords’ general fee, the fees of the tenants in 
capite, their mesne fees, the borough towns, and the lands of 
the church of Llandaff. 

Besides his general rights over the whole, the lord seems to 
have reserved the castle and demesne of Cardiff, the manor and 
grange of Boverton-cum-Llantwit, the castle and borough town 
of Kenfig, the borough town of Cowbridge, certain manors, as 
Penlline and Newton-Nottage, and certain lordships, members 
of the shire, as Glyn-Rhondda and Tir-y-Jarll. The lords’ 
private domains were, however, continually undergoing change, 
either by escheats of estates in capite on the failure of heirs 
male, or by exchange or purchase. Thus Wenvoe, St. George’s, 
Sully, and other manors appear to have been acquired by the 
lords, and, on the other hand, others were sold or granted 
away. 
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It is a moot point as to whether the lords’ fees were included 
in the shire fee. The market-towns of Cardiff, Cowbridge, and 
Kenfig are spoken of as independent of it, but Cardiff, and no 
doubt Cowbridge, must have been locally within it. 

The holdings directly under the chief lord of the signory 
were numerous. In the Body of the shire they were wholly in 
the hands of the Normans, but in the Members the tenants 
were either Welsh allied to the English, or Normans like De 
Granville, Turberville, and De Londres, men of sufficient means 
to hold their own even upon an exposed frontier, the inability 
to do which a century later was the reason assigned for an ex- 
change between the Abbot of Neath and the Earl of Gloucester. 

The see of Llandaff, in Glamorgan, under the Norman 
bishops, was probably of the same extent as at present; that is 
to say, it included the whole county east of Pwll-Cynan, that 
is, the whole modern county, excepting the lordships of Gower 
and Kilvay. It is clear from the Book of Llandaff that al- 
though, under pressure, the Welsh lords gave largely to the 
Church, they or their successors often resumed their gifts, and 
at the Conquest the lands of the Church do not appear to have 
been considerable in the county, or to have extended much 
beyond the manor of Llandaff. Those described in the Liber 
Landavensis are chiefly in Monmouthshire. The Glamorgan 
donations are about nine; three in Gower, one on the Ely, one 
near Llandaff, one at St. Lythan’s, two at or near Merthyr 
Mawr, and one in Llancarvan ; but most or all of these seem to 
have been resumed before the Norman Conquest. Unfortu- 
nately, although the boundaries are set down with great minute- 
ness, the names are too completely changed to admit of identifi- 
cation. The Norman bishop, like the lord, was a Lord Marcher, 
with jura regalia within his own limited area of jurisdiction. 

No record has been preserved of what took place on the set- 
tlement of the lordship at the Conquest, but in the Despenser 
Survey of 1325 it is stated that the Body of the shire contained 
18 castles and about 34 manors, computed at 36, knights’ 
fees, or by another Survey, 323} ploughlands, of which 1824 
lay east and 141 west of the Tawe, estimates which would give 
an average of 815 of ploughlands to a fee; a small measure, 
the knight’s fee, 3 Edw. III. being computed at 12 ploughlands, 
and its value during the reigns of Edw. I. and II. at £20 per 
annum. 
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The two Surveys do not, however, admit of close comparison, 
and the contents of several of the manors in fees differ so 
widely from their contents in ploughlands as to make it evident 
that the names cannot include the same lands. The estimate 
in fees is also exclusive of the lands of the lord, the bishop, and 
the monastic institutions in the Body of the shire. 

The area of all the old measures of land, as indeed of the 
later acre, was very ill defined. The hide was the usual Saxon 
measure: it occurs in Domesday, where, under Hereford, men- 
tion is made of a Welsh hide. The usual Norman measure 
was the caruca, carucate, or plough-land, being as much arable 
land as one plough could till in the year, with a proportion of 
pasture for the oxen and house-kept cattle. The hide and 
plough-land were often used indifferently, and varied from 60 
to 100 acres, or even 150. The average has been taken at 96 
acres. Four virgates went to the hide, and 24 acres to the 
virgate. The Welsh acre contains an acre and a-half English”. 

The following list is extracted from Meyric, the modern 
parochial acreage being in some cases added, but, excepting in 
the case of very compact and early cultivated lordships, the 
comparisons between the acres, fees, and plough-lands, is of 
little value, because the sub-manors are often omitted, and the 
progress of cultivation in the outlying lordships tended to add 
to their reputed area. Sully, St. Nicholas, St. Fagan’s, Llan- 
trithyd, St. Hilary, Penlline, Llanvihangel, and St. Donat’s 
have no sub-manors in their area, and were probably in full cul- 
tivation at an early period; but even from these the results 
are very contradictory. The annual values also do not preserve 
any proportion to the area. 


Acres. | Knights’ Fees. | ; Value. Ploagh 





2167 8 
$ i - «| 10 marks, 4 
9205 Coychurch 
2955 Wenvoe —_ 6 
2104 St. Nicholas . 
3395 Penmark . 22 
2241 q 3 
1391 Llantrithyd ' 12 
Littlebone 
{ | Llystalybont 














1554 $ 





» An acre of land in the manor of Caerphilly contains 192 perches of 22 feet 
to the perch. 
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Acres. Knights’ Fees. Lordships. Value. 





4500 In Liancovran . ... . 27. 
1200 St. Hilary P 102. 
.  |Newcastle ° 

Penlline . . - 
Penlline . .. . 
Llanvihangel 

Llandoch 

St.Mary Church . . 
In Llanvaes 

Lliandoch, or Lilandue 

In Ogmore ... . 
St. Donat’s 

Marcross . ote os 
St.Athan. . .. 
Llangwyth . .. 
Llang 


eee DOR aRE 


John le Norres. . . 
Ad. le Welsh 

Ph. le Fleming . 

Jo. Jule 


Lesurth . . 1... + + 
~ . tiieece . a. oe = 4 














Meyric, who wrote in the reign of Elizabeth, describes the 
lordship as composed of the body, members, boroughs, and 
the possessions of the Church of Llandaff. 

The Body of the shire, comitatus Glamorgan et Morganwg, 
contained the lands which owed suit to the Shire Court, and in 
1325 these, as stated, seem to have amounted to 36; knights’ 
fees or 8323} plough-lands, exclusive of the lords’ private estates, 
the bishops’ lands, and those granted since the Conquest to 
monastic bodies. 

The manors within the Body are thus enumerated :— 


Sully. Merthyr Dovan. Liege Castle. 
Wenvoe. St. Fagan’s. Llanbethery. 
Cogan. Michaelston. Llancovian. 
Coston. Peterston. Brigan. 
Dinas Powis. St. George. Corrwg. 
Wrinston. 8t. Nicholas. Maylog. 
Penmark. Scurlage Castle. 
. Llantrithyd. Tregoose. 
Llandough. Littlebone. Penon. 
Penarth. Llystalybont. St. Athan’s, 
Leckwith. Walterston. Lesurth. 
Balowik. Llancadle. Llysworney. 
Beganston. Molton. Llanharry. 
Hanghall Wold. Lidmerstone. ' Whitchurch. 
Samonston. Odynsfee. St. Hilary. 
Wallas. Fonmon. Newcastle. 
Bonvileston. Llancarvan. Penlline. 
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Llanvihangel. Newton Nottage. Flemingston. 
Llandouyh. Llandow. Wallas. 

St. Mary Church. Picketston. Cornelly. 
Llanvaes. Llanvaes. Graymmoyn. 
Ogmore. Eglwys-Brewis. Merthyr-Mawr. 
St. Donat’s. West Orchard. Colneston, 
Marcross. Gileston. Llampha. 
Llangwyth. East Orchard. Oldcastle. 
Llangewydd. Castleton. Corntown. 

The Body of the shire, therefore, may thus be shewn to have 
extended, generally, from the Taff to the Kenfig river, and from 
the sea to the Ely, the middle Ogwr, and Cefn-Cribbwr, in- 
cluding the modern hundreds of Dinas- Powis, the south of 
those of Cowbridge and Ogmore, and part of that of Newcastle, 
the excepted parts within these boundaries being the lordships 
of Talavan and Llanblethian, and the Abbey lands. Cantred 
Brenhinol or Kibbwr, seems to have been excluded as specially 
dependent upon the lord. 

The Body was originally a county in itself, held in capite by 
the lord, who had jura regalia, pleas of actions real or personal, 
and pleas of the crown, with power to pardon all offences 
except treason. 

(Zo be continued.) 





SYMBOLICAL CORBELS, OR SERMONS IN STONES. 


A paper bearing the above title has been forwarded to us by the Rev. 
Robert Askwith Taylor, M.A. It is a list of a great number of symbols 
engraven on the corbels of the church of Norton Malreward, near Bristol, 
which is now in course of re-edification, and the designer thinks that it may 
be useful to others who have to fill up corbels, and find difficulty in choosing 
appropriate subjects. We regret that the length of the document precludes 
our giving it a place in our pages, but we doubt not that copies may be ob- 
tained by application to Mr. Taylor, at Norton Malreward ; and we must not 
omit to observe that his last paragraph reads as follows :—“ The carver em- 
ployed at Norton Malreward Church is Mr. Henry Swales. The church has 
a Norman arch of much beauty, and good new masonry. Subscriptions are 
greatly needed to complete the re-edification of the church and the church- 
yard wall,” 





COLLECTANEA ANTIQUA ®. 


A stmPxe and comprehensive title is by no means easy of invention, 
though of much importance to a book; but the present one is a very 
happy key to the varied contents of a series of volumes, many years in 
course of publication, and during those years gradually winning high 
position by simple sterling quality. As the work has appeared in por- 
tions at very uncertain intervals, we shall, now that the fifth volume is 
“completed, give a review of the whole, so that our readers may be 
enabled to form some notion of its leading features. It has already be- 
come scarce ; but the antiquarian world has pronounced on it a verdict 
which implies something more and better than could be accorded to 
books merely rare and therefore costly. It may be said to have won 
its way to good opinions by merit only, and in spite of the want of many 
of the accessories which are almost essential to the success of even the 
most useful antiquarian publications. Of late years the press has sent 
forth a vast number of archeological works, many of which are remark- 
ably well illustrated, and many also of sterling value. Societies with 
rich funds and facile pens are almost overwhelming rivals to the in- 
dividual, who without money resources has to trust to a small list of 
subscribers, and to his own enthusiasm. The one is apt to cool, and 
the other to slacken. There is also much drudgery for the author who 
is his own publisher, which few like to submit to. 

Mr. Roach Smith commenced his work, as is indeed apparent from 
the earlier portion, without any fixed scheme; and probably without 
any matured purpose of continuing it as a series of volumes. Originally 
the etchings were numerous ; the text scant, though not pointless. As 
the work advanced, the latter extended into essays, and every succeeding 
volume shewed an improvement both in matter and illustrations; in the 
last two the professional burin becomes as busy, or busier, than that of 
the amateur. The subjects take a wider range, and are perhaps of more 
general interest. The tours of the author on the Rhine and Moselle, 
and in France, are particularly interesting and valuable. He has in the 
course of his peregrinations seized upon a mass of curious and novel 
subjects, many of which he has made strikingly subservient to the know- 
ledge of our home antiquities; and this, though his visits were neces- 
sarily brief. Throughout the work he has laid great stress upon the 
absolute necessity of simultaneously studying our purely national re- 
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mains with those of France and Germany: he constantly recurs to this 
as a settled axiom in his own creed; and he certainly proves the sound- 
ness of his doctrine. In this respect the Collectanea Antiqua differs 
from all other similar works, and to this its popularity may probably be 
mainly ascribed. The Frankish antiquities, which we believe the author 
was the first to introduce here, have been made subservient by him, and 
since then by others, to the explanation of our Saxon remains, which 
have been considerably systemized by means of his labours. This is 
indeed evinced by constant reference made to his pages by our own, and 
by continental archeologists. His tour along the Roman Wall in North- 
umberland and Cumberland will be read with interest and profit, and 
is more than once referred to by the historian of this wonderful but 
little-visited monument, Dr, Bruce. Since the publication of the last 
edition of the Doctor’s book, Mr. Roach Smith has added new investi-- 
gations of the Wall and its out-lying stations ; many being in the loneliest. 
districts, where even antiquarian enthusiasm seems to fail in exciting 


exploration. 

In what may be termed the architectural department, we are intro-- 
duced to the Roman mansio at Thesée, Mr. Roach Smith being the 
first, we believe, to explain it as such ; the Roman (commonly supposed 
Merovingian) theatre at Douay ; that at Lillebonne; the Pile Cinq Mars; 
the castrum at Larcay; and the truly wonderful castrum with its internal 


buildings at Jublains. Lastly, the Roman walls of Dax, the most per- 
fect remains of the walls of a Roman town in France, furnish of them- 
‘selves a study of Roman castrametation. The beautiful sculptured 
column of Cussy in the Céte d’Or (the subject of a day’s tour in the 
Céte d’Or, by Mr. Waller, printed if our Magazine for 1858") is de- 
scribed fully by Mr. Roach Smith in connexion with the remains of 
Autun, and is ascribed by him to the time of Diocletian and Maximian. 
We notice that a commission, recently appointed by the Emperor of the 
French, makes the plain of Cussy the site of one of the great battles of 
Julius Ceesar; it will be interesting to know if the commission has been 
in any way induced to form this opinion from this remarkable column, 
and whether they consider it refers in any way to a period so early as 
that of Julius; and if so, what they think of Mr. Roach Smith’s argu- 
ments, which suggest a very different origin. 

The Roman monuments illustrative of social and industrial life form 
an attractive portion of these volumes. That at Mayence, upon which 
we see husband, wife, and child, has a little history of itself, and is re- 
markable as a ¢ableaw of Roman domesticity. The sculptures at Igel 
and Lillebonne are also curious ; but those given in the fifth volume are 
particularly valuable, from their connection with the private life of the 
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provincial Romans. One of these monuments throws light on the sub- 
ject of the red lustrous pottery, so constantly discovered in all Roman 
settlements, and which Mr. Roach Smith was the first to assign to 
France and Germany, as the places of manufacture. He now finds at 
Bordeaux a monumental effigy to the daughter of one of the potters, 
whose name occurs in his list of those found in London, and which 
curious coincidence has been overlooked by the French antiquaries. 
Indeed, the monument does not appear to have been understood before. 
It is inscribed, — 
D. M. 
AXVLA CINTYV 
GENI. FI. FILIA. 

which Mr. Roach Smith renders, Diis Manibus, Axula Cintugeni Fi- 
[guli) Filia—* Axula, the daughter of Cintugenus the Potter.” In 
the Sens monuments we have the smith at his forge, the fuller, the 
scribe, the vine-pruner, and the cloth-worker: from Bordeaux, the 
mason and the wine-seller. We hope the author will pursue this very 
interesting subject; many similar monuments no doubt remain yet un- 
published, but they lie far and wide apart, and unhappily the few who 
are competent to explain them are those who can perhaps least afford 
the time, and that vulgar but needful accompaniment, the money, which 
must of necessity be devoted thereto. 

The antiquities of England are not neglected, and our author has the 
rare tact of knowing, not only what to publish, but also how to avoid what 
is useless; thus we find throughout the work more than usual applicable 
to the student, and nothing to embarrass him ; which is not always a cha- 
racteristic of antiquarian dissertations, The Roman remains at Hartlip, 
Colchester, Wroxeter; the beautiful Roman pavements of Bramdean, 
(for the first time properly explained,) West Coker, and other places ; 
together with Roman inscriptions, either new or newly interpreted, and 
an elaborate treatise on the Dee Matres, give some notion of the range 
of the materials stored in these volumes. In the last of them is intro- 
duced Mr. Fairholt’s notes on the antiquities of Rome and the south of 
France, illustrated by himself; many other engravings by him being 
scattered through the series. One of the great features of the Collec- 
tanea Antiqua is the large number of etchings and woodcuts it contains. 
From the difficulty in affording this really indispensable accessory to the 
pen, we learn that the Society of Antiquaries lost some of the papers 
printed in this work ; they could not, or would not, afford the means to 
provide such plates as Mr. Roach Smith required: the antiquarian 
world, however, has not suffered by this incapacity of collective wisdom. 

In the Medieval section, the most novel and remarkable subject 
is that of “ Pilgrims’ Signs,” which the author was the first to write 
on, and which, from his ample elucidation, he has almost made his own. 
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After giving a large variety found in England, he notices some almost 
equally curious found in France, and published by M. de Caumont, with 
an ordinance of Louis and Johanna of Sicily relative to the fabrication 
and use of these signs. It is a command to the magistracy of St. 
Maximin, dated April 29,1354, to maintain the rights of the clergy and 
prohibit the sale of the leaden signs by all unauthorized persons. This 
ordinance, which is of considerable length, and very explicit, is fully 
confirmatory of the author’s views on these singular emblems published 
some years since. The medieval seals set with ancient gems is another 
subject that has been too much overlooked, but has here received due 
attention, the author’s remarks receiving additional value from numerous 
engraved examples of these interesting relics. 

The great abundance and variety of archeological research indicated 
by this notice of only a small number of the essays in these volumes, 
will be at once apparent. The illustrative plates and woodcuts, by their 
abundance, add value to all. Mr. Roach Smith has himself etched 
many of these plates, but he has had the valuable aid of a few earnest 
friends, who, like himself, give their time and thought with true en- 
thusiasm to archeology. These works of the amateur, though lacking 
the finish of the professional artist, have equal value when the pecu- 
liar knowledge of the student enables him to dwell on salient points, 
liable to be overlooked by the mere draughtsman. Mr. Roach Smith 
has, however, never sought such tame assistance, but has numbered 
among his artists such men as the late Mr. Brooke, and Mr. King of 
Chichester ; as well as the living men of repute, Basire, Fairholt, Jewitt, 
and Waller. 





Tue Roman Roap 1n Worstey, Lancasutre.—In excavating the soil for 
the new line of railway from Eccles to near Wigan, the workmen recently laid 
bare a portion of the old Roman road, about a foot below the surface. The 
site is in a field north of the Westwood Gardens, and a little to the north-west 
of a number of pits, which have the name of “The Seven Pits.” The gravel is 
light-coloured, firm, and compact. The road appears to have been at least 
seven yards in breadth. It is exactly in the style of Roman road which 
Whitaker, the historian of Manchester, describes at some length (vol. i. p. 108), 
and which, some years ago, the late Rev. Edmund Sibson, of Ashton-in-Mack- 
erfield, walked over, with Whitaker’s description in his hand, and to some 
extent (as to this neighbourhood) verified it. Mr. Sibson says it is part of the 
Roman road to Wigan, and that its course is through Brookside estate, West- 
wood-fields, Chorlton Fold, and a field near Heath-lane, Heath-fields, and the 
Hope Hall estate. The piece of road laid bare is in one of the closes near 
Chorlton Fold, and its verification, therefore, at a point where it had been 
nearly obliterated, is a satisfactory confirmation of the line assigned it. 
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DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT GRAVES AT ALVAH, 
BANFFSHIRE. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of ancient graves has recently been discovered in 
the parish of Alvah, a place abounding in antiquities. The ground is a stubble 
field, on the farm of Auchenbadie, occupied by Mr. Duncan, and lies on the 
. hill side, close to the river Deveron. The spot has till now been considered 

a stony knoll on the upper end of the field, with scarcely as much mould on 
it as forms a fur for the plough; and to the plough we are indebted for the 
present discovery. 

The field was being ploughed, when at the place referred to the implement 
was much obstructed by stones. On beginning to clear these away, the men 
were surprised to find that the stones were quite loose and easily raised. They 
were all carefully laid on their flattest and broadest sides, layer above layer, 
and between the nethermost layers was a quantity of wood-ashes and calcined 
bones. The stones were unsculptured, and no urns or implements of any kind 
were found. 

The space occupied by these graves measures about eighty-five paces in cir- 
cumference ; it is oblong in shape, stretching north-east and, south-west. The 
stones are of but small dimensions, few of them measuring more than two and 
a-half feet long by about one foot broad, while some of them are scarcely one 
foot in length by nine inches broad. They are chiefly slaty, and of greenish 
and greyish colour. Many of them bear the marks of fire, and the ashes and 
calcined bones adhere to them. The mould found among them was of various 
colours, and differed greatly from that on the surrounding surface of the field. 
There were no calcined bones under some of the stones; but where this 
was the case, there was mould of considerable depth under them. In some 
places the graves were a few feet apart from each other, and some of them 
were covered with, or had a greater number of stones belonging to them than 
others. In one place, where the graves were a few feet apart, there was 
a layer of moss below a layer of yellow clay, and above a layer of white marl, 
which rested on a yellowish sand bottom. About thirty or forty cart-loads of 
stones have been disinterred; but twice that number are supposed to be yet 
under ground, and it is not likely that many more will be removed at this time. 
The rudeness of the stones, and the absence of urns, would indicate the graves 
to be of very ancient date. 

About twelve years ago a circle of broad stones, standing on their edges, and 
having an opening to the east, was discovered in the adjacent field, and at the 
distance of about 200 yards from the site of the present discovery. This circle 
was nearly four feet in diameter, was causewayed with small, smooth, rounded 
stones, and contained some ashes and calcined bones. 

On the same farm on which the present discovery has been made, there 
is a large crescent-shaped artificial mound, nearly fifty feet high, called the 
Ha’ Hill—a name which would indicate that it had once been crowned with 
a castle. Some years ago Mr. Morison, the proprietor, had a deep trench cut 
through this mound, but no discoveries were made. Subsequently, however, 
Mr. Duncan, whilst removing earth from it, came upon some small millstones 
(querns rather) and also dug up ashes and calcined bones at a depth of five to 
six feet from the surface.—Banffshire Journal. 





HISTORY OF MELROSE ABBEY ®*. 


Whoever is at the trouble and expense of publishing good engrav- 
ings of objects of antiquity not previously accessible, is a public bene- 
factor, and deserves to be thanked and encouraged, and as such we 
tender our thanks to Mr. Wade. Careful engravings from accurate 
drawings or photographs are the very food of archzologists when the 
originals cannot be seen, and for one who has the opportunity of visiting 
“ fair Melrose,” a thousand may understand its architectural character and 
history from Mr. Wade’s engravings. It is notorious that such works 
are generally published at a loss, often of half the outlay, and it there- 
fore is not the expectation of making money, but a genuine love for art 
or science, which is the inducement for such publications; and the more 
credit is due to those who undertake them. It appears that the author 
of the present work is a worthy drawing-master residing near Melrose, 
who has bestowed much time, labour, and care on a set of drawings to 
illustrate the ruins, and has collected all the historical information that 
was accessible to him, perhaps indeed all that is extant, as materials for 
a history of the abbey and the neighbourhood. If he had possessed 
more general knowledge of the history of architecture, he might have 
applied his materials better; if he had received the benefit of a liberal 
education, his style would have been more chastened and less bom- 
bastic, and he would not have exposed himself to the ridicule of 
unkind critics; but it is hardly fair to criticise the style of such 
a work; if he supplies the facts, we can make use of them and apply 
them for ourselves, and we ought to be thankful to him for giving us 
the opportunity. 

Few ruins are more justly celebrated than those of Melrose Abbey, 
not only for their picturesque beauty, but for their historical as- 
sociations and the remarkably beautiful quality of the stone of which 
they are built, which has preserved the exquisite sculpture as perfect 
and fresh-looking as when it left the hand of the sculptor, unless muti- 
lated by violence. The early history of Melrose has nothing to do with 
the present structure, and as our object is to explain the history of 
this, we must confine our attention to the point, and abstain from wan- 
dering from it into the tempting digressions offered to us on every side 
by our author. 

The earliest fact of importance for our object is that the abbey 





* “History of St. Mary’s Abbey, Melrose, the Monastery of Old Melrose, and 
the Town and Parish of Melrose. By James A. Wade. With numerous IIlus- 
trations by the Author.” (Edinburgh: T. C. Jack. 1861. Crown 8vo., 400 pp.) 
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was entirely destroyed by the English in 1322, during their re- 
treat under Edward II., and that Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, 
gave 2,000/. towards the restoration of it in 1326. This sum being 
equal to about 40,0007. of our money, would suffice to set the monks to 
work in earnest, and it is probable that they had rebuilt the domestic 
buildings of the abbey for their own habitation, and the choir of the 
church for the daily service, before it was again destroyed by the Eng- 
lish, under Richard II., in 1885; and although some small portions of 
the older work may have been preserved, it is evident that the choir 
has been rebuilt since that time, and that the nave belongs entirely to 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and was never finished. The very 
beautiful window at the end of the south transept is a curious mixture 
of the English Decorated style of the fourteenth century and the French 
Flamboyant of the fifteenth. Taken by itself, it might belong to the 
fourteenth, but all the accessories belonging to it, the doorway under 
it, the buttresses and pinnacles, and the panelling over it, with the corbie- 
steps up the gable, all belong to the fifteenth, and there can be little 
doubt that the whole of this elevation was constructed at that period. 

The east side of the cloister, which contains some of the most beau- 
tiful sculpture in the whole building, is thoroughly French Flamboyant 
work, (see the engraving opposite,) with its ogee canopies, large 
crockets, and square finials, and there can be no hesitation in assigning 
this to the fifteenth century. The ornamental arcade on the south wall 
of the cloister is evidently of two different dates; a portion of the work 
of the fourteenth century has here been preserved, but repaired and 
altered in the fifteenth. See p. 424. 

Mr. Wade’s description of the cloister, and the extracts from Scott 
and Lockhart, are so real and good that we cannot refrain from trans- 
ferring them to our pages :— 

“The cloister formed a quadrangle on the north-west side of the church. This 
square stretched alongside the whole of the nave, but now consists of only one 
angle. Seven of the seats in the cloister remain. These are covered with false 
Gothic arches, composed of various members, along the extremity of which a wreath 
of flowers, springing from the pilasters at the sides of the arches, runs upwards to 
an ornamental frieze. The frieze appertaining to each sedile contain’ six square 
compartments, representing beautiful clusters of plants and flowers accurately 
carved, such as lilies, ferns, house-leeks, palm, holly, “grapes, oak-leaves, with’ 
apples, ash-leaves, thistles, fir-cones, &c. 

‘ Spreading herbs and flow’rets bright, 
Glisten’d with the dew of night ; 
Nor herb nor flow’ret glistened there, 


But was carv’d on the cloister arches as fair.’ 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


“ Speaking of this part of the venerable pile, Mr. Lockhart observes: ‘There is 
one cloister in particular, along the whole length of which there runs a cornice of 
flowers and plants, entirely unrivalled, to my mind, by anything elsewhere extant: 
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.I do not say in Gothic architecture merely, but in any architecture whatever. 
Roses and lilies, and thistles, and ferns, and heaths, in all their varieties, and oak- 
leaves and ash-leaves, and a thousand beautiful shapes besides, are chiselled with 
such inimitable truth and such grace of nature, that the finest botanist in the 
world could not desire a better hortus siccus, so far as they go.’ 


One Bay of the South Walk of the Cloister. 


“Tn another part of the building,’ he observes, ‘ there is a human hand holding 
a garland loosely in its fingers, which, were it cut off and placed among the Elgin 
marbles, would be kissed by the cognoscenti as one of the finest of them all. 
It would shame the whole gallery of the Boisseres.’ ”—(pp, 298—300.) 

The east window is very singular, but approaches more nearly to the 
English Perpendicular style than any other, and there can be no doubt 
of this also being late work, probably of the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

Some of the pillars of the nave, with their capitals enriched with 
foliage most beautifully executed, might pass for work of the fourteenth 
century if isolated, and possibly may be so; but again the accessories, 
such as the small shafts corbelled out above the capitals, appear much 
more like the fifteenth, and there can be little.doubt that the nave is 
entirely of that period, gradually and slowly progressing for perhaps 
a whole century, as in so many other instances. The wide space or 
central division of both nave and choir appears to have been covered 
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with a wooden roof only, but the aisles had stone groined vaults, with 
ribs and bosses clearly of the fifteenth century, though more like French 
work than English. The series of niches in the south front, which 
originally contained figures of the Apostles, are also very distinctly 
work of the fifteenth century, and in style a cross between the English 
Perpendicular and the French Flamboyant. 

The celebrated inscriptions relating to John Mordo, which have given 
rise to so much controversy, can hardly be of any other date than the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, both from the form of the letters 
and from the simple fact of their being in English, as every one knows 
that English inscriptions were not used before that time. 

John Mordo appears to have been a very popular, and probably was 
also a very able, surveyor, or master mason, and was entrusted with the 
care of several cathedrals, of which he was justly proud :— 


“ Above the door of the newel staircase in the south transept there is a compass, 
with this inscription :— 


‘Jahnes morte: 


*Sa gayes the Compass ev’n about, 
So Truth and Laute do but doubt, 
Behald to the End. Joun Murpo.’ 


* On the south side of this door there is another :— 


Ghn: morawu: 


‘ Joun Murpo sum tym callit was I, 
And born in Parysse certainly ; 
And had in kepying all Mason Werk, 
Of Santandroys the hye Kyrk, 
Of Glasgu, Melros and Paslay, 
Of Nyddysdayl and of Galway, 
Pray to God; and Mari baith, 
And sweet St.John keep this haly Kirk frae Skaith.’ ”—(p. 29.) 
He may fairly be considered as the architect of this part of the 
church, and there is every probability that some of his work may be 
found at St. Andrew’s, at Glasgow, at Paisley, and Nyddersdale, if 
looked for carefully. At Galway a great part of the church seems to 
have been built or rebuilt by him; this work was going on in 1508, as 
appears from the will of Dominick Lynch of that date ». 
The arms of Andrew Hunter, who was Abbot of Melrose from 1444 
to 1450, are carved on one of the buttresses of the nave, to record the 


fact that he built that part of the church; they are two croziers and 





» See Archeologia, vol. xxviii. p.175. The name of Murdo seems to be Irish. 
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two hunting-horns, with a boss in chief and a mallet in base, and the 
initials A. H. are on the right and left of the shield. 


“The outside of the church is everywhere pro- 
fusely embellished with niches, having crowns or 
canopies of the most elegant design; fragile to 
appearance as the most elaborate carvings in wood, 
some of them still containing statues, but by far 
the greater number are empty altogether or dis- 
gracefully mutilated. 

“Beginning from the extreme west of the 
churchyard, on the first buttress, are the arms of 
Scotland, supported by unicorns. On the one side 
is the letter I., on the other Q., (Jacobus Quartus,) {ij ll 
and the date 1505; no doubt put there in the +: vi 
reign of James IV., who, in his pious moments, __ |i} i } 
was an occasional visitor of the church, and one iW th 
of its lavish donors. Above the royal arms is a | 
pedestal for a statue, on which is inscribed I.H.S., 
(Jesus hominum salvator). On another pedestal, 
eastward, are the figures of a mallet (a mell) and 
a rose, both of modern execution, and either carved 
ignorantly or meant as a pun upon the word Mel- __ ii; | i Nd 
rose. On the adjoining buttress is carved the _ }))i TIGA | 
armorial bearings of the Hunters.”—(p. 309.) i MN 

“ As we approach the western entrance, there Ma Hil 
is an abrupt termination of the chapels on the «Mj r 
south side. The stones are left as in the order ane Se 
of erection, whole, not jagged, broken, or muti- 7 i a 
lated, as if some part had been removed from 
those remaining by violence and war. We may 
therefore conclude that the west end was so far 
in course of restoration, but never completed, nor 
carried beyond the position it now remains in. Seite Sete Geihcok Takaiais: 
Not a vestige of the two outermost pillars, for the South Front. 
support of the nave near the west end, can be discovered. The destruction of the 
western end, from the great organ-screen, has been complete. This would be 
in September, 1545, when the Earl of Hertford, and the English troops under 
him, laid waste the whole of the Merse and Teviotdale.”—(p. 292.) 


4 


Darnick Tower, near Melrose, is an excellent example of the Peels, 
or Border tower-built houses, and Mr. Wade gives a very satisfactory 
account of them :— 


“ Antiquaries can find no reason for the clustering of these peels, other than the 
evident one of their having been erected for mutual defence ; though it is not im- 
probable that some other reasons, peculiar to the times, may have contributed, 
such as that of national security in places more than ordinarily exposed to foreign 
inroads. In any view, they are an interesting feature of this part of the country, 
and are always examined with curiosity, as shewing the kind of embattled resi- 
dences in which the gentlemen of former times were obliged to reside, when do- 
mestic peace was a blessing only, as it were, snatched at intervals from continual 
turmoil. ‘The barons and gentlemen,’ says Foster, in his review of Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘ Border Antiquities,’ ‘had for their residence an inferior kind of fortresses, 
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often heard of in Border history, under the denomination of “strengths,” con- 
structed upon a limited scale, usually in some situation of natural strength. 
Having very thick walls, strongly cemented, they could easily repel the attack of 
any desultory excursion, and the village, which almost always adjoined, contained 
the abodes of the retainers, who, upon the summons of the chieftain, took arms 
either for the defence of the fortress or for giving battle in the field.’ A more 
graphic description is given by Sir Walter Scott, thus:—‘The smaller gentle- 
men, whether heads of branches of clans, or of distinct families, inhabited dwellings 
upon a smaller scale, called Peels or Bastle-houses. They were surrounded by an 
enclosure or barnkin, the walls whereof were, according to statute, a yard thick, 
surrounding a space of at least sixty feet square. Within this outer-work the laird 
built his tower, with its projecting battlements, and usually secured the entrance 
by two doors, the outer of grated iron, the innermost of oak, clenched with nails. 
The apartments were placed directly over each other, accessible only by a narrow 
turnpike stair, easily blocked up or defended.’ 

“There is no doubt, and indeed there are remaining traces to shew, that Dar- 
nick Tower had its full share in the battles and skirmishes of the warlike times. 
At one period, even so early as 1545, as appears from the curious ‘ Contemporary 
Account of the Earl of Hertford’s Second Expedition to Scotland, and of the 
Ravages committed by the English Forces,’ printed from the MS. in Trinity Col- 
lege Library, Dublin,’ the tower of Darnick was one of the fortresses cast down and 
‘razed.’ The present tower was either the old one repaired, (for the word ‘razed’ 
did not always mean total demolition, an act requiring more time and labour than 
invaders, in the midst of an angry people, could bestow,) or a new one erected on 
the old site, and probably, as was often the case, with part of the old stones. The 
repairing or rebuilding of the present tower was probably accomplished by a prin- 
cipal member of the family, Andrew Heiton, soon after the passing of the act in 
the reign of Queen Mary for the improvement of the kingdom by planting and 
rebuilding.”—(pp. 354—357.) 


Darnick Tower, near Melrose, 
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ALISON’S LIVES OF THE SECOND AND THIRD . 
MARQUESSES OF LONDONDERRY *. 


ALTOGETHER more than seventeen hundred and fifty pages, this is, 
no doubt, a weighty work; and greatly enlarged “‘ with annals of con- 
temporary events in which they (the two brothers to whose biography 
it addresses itself) bore a part;” and, indeed, with some episodes, 
such as a long chapter on the retreat of Massena from Portugal, with 
which they were hardly, if at all, connected. It must, therefore, be 
viewed in both lights, as specifically biographical and widely historical, 
though the author tells us “the principal object of history is the narra- 
tive of events—of biography, the delineation of character ;” for even 
he goes on to contend that, in the present instance, the application of 
the case must be considerably modified on account of the important 
public events produced by the action and powerful influence of his 
Adelphi in causing great national changes and improving the “ for- 
tunes” (conditions ?) of mankind. And, since no personal narrative 
could illustrate these vast operations, he has incorporated masses of 
matter from his own and other preceding publications, and thus com- 
bined the general with the particular, so as to render these volumes 
much more bulky than they would have been if simply confined to 
the main subject stated on their title-page. This exceptional apology 
for the increase will, of course, be received as more or less valid as the 
reader’s taste and intelligence may dictate; but the majority will hardly 
join in the author’s regret that his plan prevented him from giving 
more. To some it may seem an inadequate excuse for the repetitions 
and prolixity ; to others, necessary as tending. to completeness, and, at 
any rate, of much value where the illustrations are drawn from private 
and confidential papers, and throw strong lights upon interesting por- 
tions of the prominent topics. 

Still we hold our opinion that, for purposes higher than book-making, 
it is not difficult to reconcile history and biography more concisely to 
the same standard in literature. They are of the same family—cousins- 
german at least. As a problem, give the names of a certain number 
of known individual characters whe are acting in concert, and you will 
be able to predicate pretty accurately what will be the nature of their 
conjoint action and the results of their proceedings. Even a few initial 
letters have sometimes afforded a curious demonstration of this pro- 
position. All historical tyros are acquainted with the popular origin 





* “Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart, the second and third 
Marquesses of Londonderry, &. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., D.C.L., &.” 
(3 vols., 8vo. W. Blackwood and Sons.) 
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of the appellation the Cabal, and many with the equally cabalistic title 
of Smectymnuus. The former cognomen for plot and intrigue was 
framed from the nominal and titular initials of five notorious political 
plotters and intriguers—Sir Thomas Clifford and Lords Arlington, 
Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale—Q. E. D. The latter was equally 
descriptive of five busy and zealous persons, and under a queer-sound- 
ing, fanatic-looking combination of letters incarnated that number of 
extreme puritanical divines who, in the time of the Long Parliament, 
fiercely assailed the episcopacy and the liturgy of the State Church. 
They rejoiced in the names (partly Christian!) of Stephen Marshall, 
Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Mathew Newcomen, and William 
Spurstow, and hence the Smectymnuus fame and writings, the authority 
and publication of which had such potent effects in the days when an 
aged archbishop was brought to the block on Tower-hill, and a monarch 
was sacrificed on the altar of hypocrite ambition at Whitehall. It is of 
this personal stuff that history is made; and as for the weaving of the 
web, we must look with the same eye to the weaver—we mean the 
historian—as we would take the measure of the cloth and study the 
pattern. Hume, for example, gives us his story, Macaulay his story, 
Lingard his story, Froude his story, Tytler his story, Alison his story ; 
and so of others, Romish, Protestant, Whig, Tory, Radical; though the 
latter have not yet risen to the height of history, yet all shape the tale 
according to their own principles, opinions, or prejudices ; and it is only 
by much research, sound judgment, and elaborate comparison that we 
can elicit an approximation to the truth, and determine in our own 
minds that the day of St. Bartholomew was not an altogether blameless 
coup d'état, nor the lesser affair of Glencoe justifiable homicide, nor 
persecuting, torturing, massacring, hanging, beheading, and quarter- 
ing aught else but innocent pastimes. 

But to come to the business before us. The reputation of Sir Archi- 
bald Alison entitles any production of his pen to resvectful attention, 
and there is a vast deal in the present publication to insure for it a 
lasting and prominent place in its class. Justice compels us to add 
that it is disfigured by many blemishes and errors, inasmuch as it is 
prolix, prone to repetitions, frequently confused and bad in style, and 
questionable in not a few of its positions and estimates. Against these 
objectionable elements we have to set an immense store of information 
and knowledge—information from the fountain-head, and knowledge 
gathered with much industry from contradictory as well as concurrent 
testimony, in every accessible quarter. As a whole, if there is a waste 
of tediousness, there is an average remunerative harvest to compensate 
the time and repay the trouble. 

According so fully with the author's well-known political views, this 
performance was naturally a labour of love, and would under any cir- 
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cumstances have displayed honourable marks of that affection. "When 
to this impulse is superadded the equally natural desire to render it 
acceptable to the excellent lady who gave him the commission, we need 
not be greatly surprised by the tone of hero-worship, which is calculated 
to be injurious to the just and right effect, since any approach to exag- 
geration invariably provokes question, and the absolute and the true 
are lost sight oi in the pros and cons of partial discussion. And we 
regret this the more because the main purpose and value of the work 
is to correct the misrepresentations that have prevailed for more than 
half-a-century, and to strengthen the views now flooding the atmos- 
phere, not only as regards the integrity, but the statesmanship and de- 
voted patriotism which dictated the policy of Pitt and the school of Pitt. 
Now it is extolled on all hands, every volume of contemporary memoirs 
and correspondence, every able historical essay, even from opposition 
and inimical sources, every public inquiry and investigation of national 
affairs, tends to the same conclusion, and the censures and vituperation 
of the beginning of the nineteenth century are being fast and irrevocably 
transformed into confessions of tardy posthumous approbation and re- 
pentant applause. It is quite refreshing and amusing to a Conservative 
of the present time to look back to a Parliamentary debate or an 
“Edinburgh Review,” and note how blind and unjust party-spirit can 
make the ablest among men. The abuse is immortal of the incom- 
petent, the imbecile, the presumptuous minister; the absurdity of his 
measures, the utter insanity of his foreign and tyranny of his internal 
policy—how copious of condemnation and ridicule—just as, at the later 
date exposed in these volumes, the holding out for poor Wellington 
even when he was on the lee shore, and just being driven into the sea— 
and the encore on Lord Liverpool (another Pitt-ite) with his preposter- 
ous phrase about a “ March to Paris!” Oh, what a “ guffaw’” it excited : 
it rang from the far Hebrides to the Channel Isles, and promised food 
for inextinguishable laughter for ever. These memoirs shew to what 
side of the mouth the laughing belonged. Alas, it rang at last through 
an ocean of blood, and a world of doubts and dangers, in the development 
of which Lord Castlereagh and his gallant brother played, among the 
foremost, very prominent parts. Unfortunately they were Tories, which, 
in those days, was enough to provoke no small degree of blame, though 
hardly to the extent that has prevailed since the political epithet of 
Liberal has been invented. For since then, and now, the worst name 
a pamphleteer journalist or hustings speech-maker can bestow, is 
simply “Tory.” It involves, if it does not express, everything that is 
corrupt, wicked, and detestable. Contumely has no coarser reviling, 
no lower degradation. To be a vagabond, a swindler, a ruffian, or 
a villain, offers a pretty appellative to the vulgar tongue vocabulary ; 
but “Tory” comprises infamy of a deeper dye, and goes infinitely be- 
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yond wretch, or miscreant, or any other term of crushing obloquy; 
and it has really frightened some people into the assumption of the 
more lengthy and not at all disreputable name of Conservative. But 
be this as it may, honest men never change sound principles. Wise 
men in the business of life, and politicians in the affairs of the nation, 
often find it right and needful to alter their course, and they do so in 
perfect consistency. The boast of having been consistent, (like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians,) from the age of twenty to the age of 
sixty, is only a proof of stubborn blockheadism and stolid inconsistency, 
contrary to the dictates of common sense, the lessons of experience, and 
the clear directing lights of progress and improvement. It is trite but 
true, Zempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis ; and occasionally it 
may be both expedient and laudable, especially in statecraft, in order to 
beguile the time to look like the time. 

In justice to Lord Castlereagh it ought to be observed that, through- 
out his whole official career, from the management of the Irish Union 
to the conferences at Chatillon and Congress of Vienna, he appears to 
have had slight, if any, recourse to the crooked ways of diplomacy, and 
to have acted generally in the straightforward manner most becoming 
in a British negotiator, and infinitely the best for the interests of the 
country. At the game of outwitting and deception England is sure to 
be beaten; and that openness and firmness, which shews that honesty 
is the best policy, is the true line that should never be forsaken in our 
national affairs from Lake Winnepeg to the Ganges. 

During all the eventful period to which we have referred, and in most 
of the mighty transactions which followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion, ever and anon changing the face and imperilling the destinies of 
Europe, Lord Castlereagh acted a conspicuous part; in some of them 
exercised a paramount influence, and in all he bore a signal proportion 
of the toil and the weight of the stupendous responsibility. Nulli secun- 
dus might have been assumed as his well-merited motto; and an illus- 
trious one to have achieved by the faithful devotedness of a life, in a 
pre-eminent sphere, to the public weal. But our author is not content 
with this lofty praise—not even with making his subject primus inter 
pares ; he cannot lower his standard an inch below the topmost; none 
but himself can be his parallel. Now this is a great mistake. The 
intrinsic value and tale of the important services rendered to the Empire 
by the talent and energy of Lord Castlereagh are impugned by the 
tone of exaggeration. Nothing could be more just nor more desirable 
than to set the real character of such a man in its true light, and ex- 
hibit the deeds he had done, and the marvellous things he had accom- 
plished, before admiring posterity. And this the more because the 
best abused individual that ever trod the earth was never more grossly 
misrepresented nor more bitterly reviled than Lord Castlereagh. But 
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the too-much glorification is provocative of reaction, and tends to im- 
pair, if not to defeat, the aim of the indiscreet flatterer, and bring dis- 
credit upon his theme. Let us grant that no history of the first 
quarter of our century can be written, in which Lord Castlereagh will 
not figure, ‘quorum pars magna,” (pardon the bull, not omnes) ; that 
he carried out grand national objects with unwearied labour, consum- 
mate skill, and invincible perseverance; that he overcame immense 
difficulties, and intrepidly pursued a virulently assailed system of policy 
to a triumphant conclusion,—surely this would be laurel enough for any 
one head ; and it fairly becomes the brow which in this instance has so 
undeniably earned it; but why should a leaf of it be torn from other 
deserving heads? why should a Wellington or a Canning be despoiled 
to increase a garniture amply sufficient in itself? This is unwise. So ~ 
injudicious, that under the circumstances we should be apt to exclaim, 
“Save me from my friend!” In several places Sir Archibald insists, and 
apparently upon good grounds, that Lord Castlereagh was “endowed 
by nature with real military genius,” and that his passion (almost) was 
to entertain military views on nothing but the great scale. Like a more 
famous leader of armies, he disliked as much as he despised little wars. 
Yet, inconsistently with this oft-expressed opinion, he elsewhere states, 
when informing us of the Cabinet indecisiveness on the question of the 
war in Spain, that he, the then (1812) Foreign Minister,— 

“though second to none in zeal and ability for promoting it, so far as diplomatic 
or administrative measures were concerned, was in a great degree destitute of the 
acquaintance with military affairs which practical experience alone can give; and 
he had, in consequence, not as yet fully appreciated the importance, or probabilities 
of success, of the novel mode of combating the hitherto invincible forces of France 
which Lord Wellington had adopted.” 

The eulogy, in construction, falls little short of the extreme of 
representing Wellington as the mere instrument of Castlereagh, the 
soldier the tool of the civilian, cedant arma toga, (in 1809, to which 
we shall have occasion to return); for— 

“he was in advance of his age,” (italicised) ; and, “in a word, the new and resolute 
mode of warfare originally conceived by Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart, 
and afterwards executed by Wellington, met with the same reception when first 
introduced that the discovery of Watt did from practical mechanics (the small 
working Wellingtons!) and its application to sailing vessels from philosophers,” — 
(the blind Cannings of that day): and it is tritely added to these con- 
tradictory accounts,— 

“there is nothing excites such animosity among men as disturbing settled ideas ; 
and the intensity of the feeling is in general exactly in proportion to the justice of 
the new ones.” 

But this error, as we think, of the author has led us out of the 
regular disposition and march incident to reviewing : and we fall back 
upon the fundamental base of Lord Castlereagh’s advance to political 
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power, his operations in effecting the Union with Treland. How well 
he did this work as Chief Secretary for Ireland need not be dwelt upon. 
What masses of corruption he handled without soiling his fingers; 
how coolly and bravely he met violent demagogism and all its forms of 
bully and menace; how firmly he maintained his own patriotic pur- 
pose in defiance of the fierce opposition patriotism so vehemently arrayed 
against him ; and how he vanquished that spirit which, though it sur- 
vives to the present hour, has at last been all but laid in the deep sea— 
let us hope seriously—to vex and trouble Great Britain no more. The 
result of his success was to expose him to the bitter hate of the class he 
had overthrown, to a tempest of furious reviling which lasted throughout 
his life and ceased not with his death—which culminated from the 

‘O’Connors and Fitzgeralds, to the O’Connells and Steeles, and sank 
down to the Meaghers and Macmanuses, the O’ Briens and O’ Donoghues, 
till our author has stilled it altogether. In this he has done the State 
some service, for he has not only rescued the memory of the individual 
from the slanders of falsehood and defamation, but has demonstrated 
the purity of the motives and the wisdom of the politics of that party in 
which he rose to be so distinguished a helpmate. From first to last it 
was his fortune, as he felt it to be his duty, to espouse the (for the time) 
anti-popular side in domestic politics; and it needs no ghost to tell us 
of the monstrous bespattering of abuse that will attend the unenviable 
position, nor the quantity that is likely to stick long after the clamours 
of rancour and folly have passed away. 

Having, however, gone a good deal into the process for effect- 
ing the Irish Union in our review of Lord Cornwallis’ Memoirs”, 
we will now very summarily state that an Irish reformer in 1793, 
young Robert Stewart, within a few short years saw reason to cor- 
rect his opinions, so that in the rebellion of 1798, though Mr. Pel- 
ham was nominally in office, he was in fact the wielder of the executive 
authority. Thus when Pitt, after much consideration, resolved on the 
Union, previous to discussing any question of Catholic emancipation or 
stipends to the priests, he found in his Secretary the fit man for the fit 
place, and one who went through his most onerous task with a com- 
bination of zeal and discretion, the memorable value and issue of which 
can never be over-rated. 


(To be continued.) 





» See Gent. Maa., July, 1859, p. 30. 





CULTURE OF THE APPLE. 


Ir the man who grows two loads of corn where only one load was 
previously grown is justly reckoned a benefactor to mankind, shall not 
equal honour await him who brings home to every man’s door and 
garden the knowledge of growing fruit in abundance, and at a cheap 
and easy rate? Such knowledge is now more than ever needed, for 
the price of provisions is high; flesh especially is dear; and fruits, which 
once were cheap, are now almost unattainable by the poor, and are 
luxuries to the middle classes, while nature meant them for all; and 
there can be no reason why all should not enjoy them. We will take 
into consideration that primeval fruit, the apple, and ask how it stands 
with us at the present day. For the last few winters it has fetched 
from two shillings and sixpence to three shillings a gallon; and in the 
spring, apples have been sold for fourpence and sixpence each! Large 
quantities are yearly imported without any perceptible decrease in the 
price. The cause is, that while the population goes on increasing, the 
cultivation of this valuable fruit has been more and more neglected, 
until not one-twentieth part that is requisite for the general community 
is produced. If it be true that its juice has lately been found to be an 
excellent mordant, an enormous supply will be required by the dyers, 
and apple-puddings may altogether disappear from the humbler boards, 
if something be not done to recover the supply, and maintain the ancient 
reputation of the apple as an accessory to the national dinner-table. 

It would be very easy to prove how much more plentiful apples were 
in former times than at the present day. Even within the memory of 
man full ten times as many were grown; but now no longer do “ roasted 
crabs hiss in the bowl,” and no longer are the apple-trees ‘‘ wassailed”’ 
at Christmas to make them fruitful. Where extensive orchards were 
cultivated, now only a few stunted and cankered trees are to be seen; 
and even in what are called fruit-growing counties people are reducing 
their orchard-ground under the absurd impression that the trees will 
not yield so well as formerly, not thinking that their fathers and grand- 
fathers studied pomology, while they have neglected it. Orchards which 
at no very remote time yielded hundreds and thousands of bushels, 
now, it is well known, do not produce enough for their owners’ tables ; 
and added to the want of knowledge or industry how to grow, is 
@ general ignorance of knowing how to keep, and when to gather, the 
apples when grown. People resign themselves to the belief that in 
certain seasons only can the fruit be preserved ; and under this delusion 
they quietly see their apples decay and rot, when a little thought and 
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precaution would keep them sound for months. When Mr. Rivers 
tells us how to grow apples in the most limited space, planted as thick 
as gooseberry-bushes*; and when Mr. Hogg” describes nearly a thou- 
sand varieties of apples in the most tantalizing manner, we feel that the 
energies of these public benefactors will fall short of their aim unless 
the Press seconds them, and gives wide circulation to the valuable in- 
formation which may be gathered from their labours. But, first of all, 
the enormous produce that may be raised from apple-trees, and the 
value of the fruit as a general article of diet, should be insisted upon, 
-and impressed upon landowners, and upon all who have gardens or spare 
land of almost any kind. It is nothing unusual for an apple-tree of 
moderate size to yield from five to ten bushels of fruit—a clear gain to 
the cottager, for the ground can be undercropped at the same time. If, 
however, we take the trouble to examine the gardens of labourers and 
cottagers, it will be found that not one in ten, perhaps not one in 
twenty, possesses an apple-tree. Ten, or even five, bushels of apples 
would go far to help the labourer’s table during winter; and a little 
knowledge and industry would ensure thus much at least. In France 
apple-trees are frequently to be noticed planted for many miles on each 
side of the highways, not for ornament but for use; and it may be 
calculated that a double row of trees will produce from £150 to £300 
a mile per annum. 

It is rather remarkable that, while famines periodically visit Ireland, 
the apple should never have been attempted, in modern times, to be 
grown in that country on a more extended scale. We know from 
Solinus, who wrote towards the close of the first century, that the 
people of Thule were great growers of apples; and nature gives the 
same soil and climate now as then. Here we come to the history of 
the apple in connection with its cultivation in this country. It is by no 
means improbable, as Mr. Hogg suggests, that the most ancient varieties 
sprang accidentally from the wild crab, which is indigenous. That the 
apple was common enough in the Saxon and Norman times is certain; 
and early in the middle ages we begin to find notices of varieties still 
in healthy growth, as the Pearmain and Costard, the latter of which, it 
is well known, gave rise to the term “Costermonger.” In the twelfth 
century orchards are mentioned; and early in the thirteenth cider was 
extensively made in Yorkshire and probably in other parts of England, 
and long anterior. In the sixteenth century there are numerous records 
of leading varieties known at the present day. Mr. Hogg quotes the 
following entry from a note-book in the possession of Sir John Tre- 





* “The Miniature Fruit Garden. By Thomas Rivers.” Ninth Edition. (1860. 
Longmans.) 
» «The Apple and its Varieties. By Robert Hogg.” (Groombridge. 1861.) 
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velyan, of Nettlecombe, near Taunton, kept by one of his ancestors 
from 1580 to 1584 :— 

“The names of Apelles, which I had their graffes from Brentmarch, from one 
Mr. Pace :—Jtem, the Appell out of Essex; Lethercott, or Russet Apell; Loundon 
Peppen; Kew Gomeling, or the Croke; Glass Appell or Pearmeane; Red Stear; 
Nemes Appell, or Grenlinge; Bellabone; Appell out of Dorsetsher; Domine 
quo Vadis.” 


He to whom an apple is an apple and nothing more, can form no 
notion how much of interest may be said and written on it: he eats, in 
pudding or pie, as greedily as the most scientific pomologist; but he 
has no notion of the wonderful range of flavour, shape, and colour which 
this class of fruit possesses; neither does he seek to know the curious 
history of many varieties, the origin of their names, their parentage, 
growth, and bringing up. He is a stranger to that mental relish with 
which those who read Mr. Hogg’s book enjoy their dessert, or drink 
acup of lamb’s-wool, if that delicious beverage of our forefathers is yet 
to be found upon the festive board. He may probably know a Juneating. 
It is apparently the old John Apple, and so called from its ripening 
about St. John’s day. Mr. Hogg would tell him that— 


“ Abercrombie was the first who wrote it June-eating, as if in allusion to the 
period of its maturity, which is, however, not till the end of July. Dr. Johnson, 
in his Dictionary, writes it Gineting, and says it was a corruption of Janeton (Fr.), 
signifying Jane or Janet, having been so called from a person of that name. Ray 
says, ‘Pomum Ginettingm, quod unde dictum sit me latet.’ In the middle ages 
it was customary to make the festivals of the Church, or saints’ days, periods on 
which occurrences were to take place, or from which events were dated. Even in 
the present day we hear the country people talking of some crop to be sown, or 
some other to be planted at Michaelmas, St. Martin’s, or St. Andrew’s tide. It was 
also the practice, during the reign of Popery in this country, as is still the case in 
all Roman Catholic countries, for parents to dedicate their children to some par- 
ticular saint, as Jean Baptiste, on the recurrence of whose festival all who are so 
named keep it as a holiday. So it was also in regard to fruits, which were named 
after the day about which they came to maturity. Thus, we have the Margaret 
Apple, so called from being ripe about St. Margaret’s day—the 20th of July; the 
Magdalene, or Maudlin, from St. Magdalene’s day, the 22nd of July. And in 
Curtius we find the Joannina, so called ‘quod circa divi Joannis Baptiste nati- 
vitatis esui sint.’ These are also noticed by J. R. Porta: he says, ‘est genus 
alteram quod quia circa festum Divi Joannis maturiscit, vulgus Melo de San 
Giovanni dicitur.’ And according to Tragus, ‘que apud nos prima maturantur, 
Sanct Johans Opffel, Latine, Pracocia mala dicuntur.’ We see, therefore, that 
they were called Joannina because they ripened about St. John’s day. We have 
also among the old French pears Amiré Joannet—the Admired, or Wonderful 
Little John, which Merlet informs us was so called because it ripened about 
St. John’s day. If, then, we add to Joannet the terminative ing, so general among 
the names of apples, we have Joanneting.” 


The corruptions of the names of fruits are many and sometimes 
curious: a comparatively recent instance is that made by Dr. Diel, who, 
ignorant of the origin of the Syke-house Russet, writes it Englische 
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Spitalreinette, supposing it agreeable to invalids (sick); and he crowns 
his error by saying it is “erroneously printed Syke-house!”” Many 
corruptions are of old standing, and may be traced to misconceptions 
of names of French origin, for it is clear that to France we are indebted 
for some of the best kinds introduced many centuries since, such as the 
Reinettes, the Golden Knopes or Nobs, the Calvilles, the Pearmain, or 
Pearmagne as Mr. Hogg renders it, the Pomeroy, &c. It is cheering 
to find that two such authorities as Mr. Rivers and Mr. Hogg do not 
concur in the somewhat general opinion, supported as it is by the 
evidence of Knight, that many of our oldest and best varieties are, as 
it is termed, wearing out. The celebrated and well-known Ripston 
Pippin is in this condemned category. Mr. Rivers asserts that root- 
pruning is an effectual remedy against the canker, to which in certain 
soils it is subject; but we can point to many old trees in well-drained, 
deep ground which are perfectly free from disease, and in a most 
flourishing condition. 

It is remarkable that the American apples, though chiefly raised 
from English stocks or the pips of English apples, have, from climate 
or soil, or both, acquired quite a distinct character, and in several in- 
stances a deserved reputation. The luscious and aromatic varieties which 
are yearly imported into this country have never yet been grown in 
our orchards and gardens successfully. Some of them are quite worthy 
of walls, and also of that admirable invention of Mr. Rivers, the Orchard 
House, which seems to be the only certain safeguard for the blossoms 
of the choicer and more delicate fruits against our capricious springs. 

Mr. Hogg describes 942 varieties of apples, and in addition to their 
history, when they are of remarkable antiquity or of extraordinary cha- 
rater, gives their synonyms (some of which have a dozen and upwards), 
and in many instances diagrams to assist their identification. It should 
be in the hands of every apple-grower, as should Mr. Rivers’ ‘“ Minia- 
ture Fruit Garden.” The one is the best popular work on the apple, 
exclusively ; the other treats of fruit in general, and how to grow it 
best in a small space of ground. 
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WILLS anv INVENTORIES, CORK, temp. ELIZABETH ann 
JAMES I. 


Vil. 


BEFORE proceeding with our abstracts, we may add a few observa- 
tions on the family of Roche, of Dunderrowe, already mentioned*. The 
manor of Dunderrowe, &c., the estate of this family, belonged to Maurice 
Roche fitz Richard in 1665, who in that year made his will, and en- 
tailed them on his brother John, with successive remainders to Patrick 
Roche fitz Morrish, Edward Roche fitz Morrish, [and Maurice Roche’, ] 
three brothers; then to Edmond Roche fitz Dominick, of Kinsale ; 
then to John Roche fitz John, giving, however, to his wife Mary, sister 
of James Archdeacon, a life use. The right must have come to the 
third mentioned in the entail, for in 1702 Maurice Roche fitz Edward, 
Esq., of Cork, and the above Mary, then wife of Edmund Roche, Esq., 
of Rynebelly, co. Cork, with her husband, joined in a new settlement, 
which gave the reversion to Maurice Roche fitz Edward in fee simple. 
This Maurice married, in 1702, Mary, sister of John Meskell, merchant, 
by whom he had an only daughter and heir, who married Francis 
Kearney, Esq., of Garretstown, to whom the estate accordingly came. 
However, his father-in-law had by his marriage - settlement entailed 
them, in default of his own issue male, on the issue male of Philip 
Roche, merchant, of Dublin; and it is a curious instance of the state 
of morality then prevalent, that the issue male of Philip having failed, 
an interlineation was found in the settlement containing a further 
limitation to Maurice Roche, uncle of Philip, for life, and then to his 
sons James and Edward in succession. Though it appeared to be 
a forgery, yet, to secure his title, Mr. Kearney, in 1731, found it advis- 
able to settle life annuities on James Roche, styled “of Dundanion, 
Gent.,” and his sisters Mary and Elizabeth, £44 a-year on him and 
£9 a-year on each of them, and £42 a-year for life on Mary, wife of 
James, if she should survive him. We find Maurice their father de- 
scribed as “late of Holt, in the county of Denbigh, Esq., deceased.” 
The estates ultimately descended to the late Thomas Rochfort, Esq., 
who bequeathed them to his wife’s brother, Thomas Cuthbert, merchant, 
in Cork. Mr. Rochfort was nephew, maternally, of the above Francis 





* Geyt. Maa., Feb. 1862, p. 167. 
» This Maurice Roche’s name seems interlined subsequently, and in an ignorant 
manner, without legal efficacy. 
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Kearney, and it does not appear why he should have succeeded to the 
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WILL or ANDREW ROCHE FITZ MICHAL, proven Dzc. 5, 1618. 


In Dei nomine Amen. I, AnpREweE Rocue Fitz Micuat, do bequeath 
my soule to my Omnipotent God and his blessed Mother, and my bodie to be 
buried in Christ’s Church in our Ladies Chappel, in my owne grave with my 
first wife. Item I bequeath said grave in common betwixt my sons William 
and David and their children, rem’ to survivor, and that my owne children 
shall be buried there and none other. Item to my sonn William the brasse 
pann that he hath to pawne from me for iii/i., with the brasse pann that my 
father left him, the hocceat brewing pann that he hath to pawne for xls., also 
a smale graven goblet double gilt that he hath in pawne for xxs., foure gold 
rings which I gave him to keepe, a newe bedticke that he borrowed from 
me, &c. Item to my sonn David the barrell pann that I have in pawn of 
M' Patrick Tirrie fitz William for iii/i., a bigg paire and a smale paire of and- 
irons, my biggest and smallest morters with a pestell for the smale and none for 
the biggest, foure brasse candlesticks, six platters, two sawcers, a dansk potle 
pott, a bibe, twoe standing bedds, a brasse chaffin dishe, my brasse snowffer, 
my table bourds with three supporters, the twoe biggest chairs, the twoe 
fourmes with my one name, the goblet and bellsalt being duble gilt, two spoones 
parcel gilt: the goblet and salt are with Roche’s armes. You shall find in my 
long whit booke a note what David Gold fitz George received of the last seven 
pounds, &c. Item a small black nutt with a faire silver cover, and the nutt 
bound with foure bindings and a long silver foote, &c. Item a pendado, my 
twoe halberds and twoe gorgeats, one of them graven, the other halbert blacke 
and all sound, with the gorget garnished with yeallowe nayles; a jugg that his 
mother had, a bigg diaper table cloath and one for a square table, two curtaines 
for bedding, a redd copper kettle, a brandiron, and my wife to borrow same if 
idle and she have occasion, a hanger to hang his pott or kettle on, a paire 
of pott hooks, a gridiron and spitt, an iron flesh hook and basting ladle, all my 
pictures, the reversion of my house, and after my death that he pay vid. to the 
Sherriffe of the South-gate for the tyme being every yeare for the slipp. Item 
the twoe shops I have from Patrick Tirrie, and if there be any left to bestow 
xiiis. upon priests and fryers for my sowle, remainder to the schooling of my 
children. Item to my brother Clement my Aungnus (Agnus Dei?) and pomander, 
which I hope he will keep for my love. Item to my wife Annastase Lavalline, 
to the use of Gennet, Michell, and James, the mortgage of xxx/i. on my father- 
in-law his tavern. And I leave unto her one jewell of gould cost iii/i. to use 
of aforesaid, a jewell of gold cost iv. nobles, six gold rings, a brouckle bedd, 
a feather bedd and furniture, &cc., all the sheepe that David fitz Thomas hath 
at Drombagh, and such cows as I have with Richard Hawckins, &c. Witness 
my hand, 20 June, 1618. Anprew Rocue. 


TESTAMENTUM RICARDI FIL. JACOBI RONAN, rrosat 1579. 


Iv Dei nomine Amen. Ego, Ricarpus ritivs Jacost Ronay, de villa 
Kinsall, mereator, infirmis corpore, sanus tamen mente et voce pollens, con- 
siderans quod vita hominis est brevis et fragilis, et quod nihil certius est morte, 
nihil vero incertius hora eternitatis ; imprimis ergo providere saluti anime mex 
et ad gaudia seterne felicitatis Deo ipso, testamentum meum facio. Commiendo 
animam meam Deo altissimo omnipotenti creatori meo, totique celestis curis 
cetui corpus meum inhumari in Ecclesia Sancti Multosi in sepulchro majorum. 
Lego curato Johanni Naishe presbitero ob remedium anime mee iiis. ivd., 

Gent. Mac. Vor, CCXII, 3H 
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constituo Ricardum et Thomam filios meos heredes et equales in omnibus 
terris, &cc., tam intus quam foris burgageriam ville de Kinsalia, et si contingat 
Ricardum mori s.h.m. rem’ Thome, rem’ ad propinquiorem heredem. Item 
quod uxor mea Helena Seyn possideat terciam partem omnium bonorum, 
durante vita sua, et post mortem ejus ad predictos filios. Item quod mea 
uxor habitet in meo messuagio, durante vita, si velit. 


WILL or WILLIAM SARSFILD ‘4, or CORK, Atpit., proven 
Aprit 30, 1582. 


In the name of God Amen. I, Witttam Sanrsrizp, of Corcke, Alderman, 
do make my last will, &e. My body to be buried in Christ Church within 





4 Among the papers of this testator’s family is the following sketch of their 
pedigree, drawn up apparently in the time of Queen Elizabeth :—“ Richard Sars- 
feld had issue William, which William had issue Richard, Geffrey, and Phillip: 
this last before named Richard fitz William had issue Piers and John, which Piers 
had issue James and Richard, which James sold all Sarsfeld’s lands by Glenmeyre 
to William Sarsfeld fitz Edmond specified hereafter, and so went into England 
and dwelleth a shoemaker in Bodmen in Cornewall, within the realme of England ; 
who had issue there Richard a wever and Michaell a mercer or scholler: the above 
John fitz Richard and Richard fitz Piers died without issue in Ireland, the said 
Richard fitz James died without issue in Lymmerike, a sexten. The above named 
Geffrey came to Corke and there dwelt, and had issue Thomas and David by Johan 
Martyn, inheretryx of all the lands the said Geffrey had within the cyty of Corke 
and of the were called Twllycalwy: which Thomas had issue male vii. sons, which 
all dyed of the plague without issue, save the yongest named Edmond, who had 
issue male Thomas and William, and foure doghters, by Anstas Gallwey; Helen 
which was married to John Skyddy fitz William, Julian who was married to 
Domnicke Tyrry, Gennet who was married to James Roch fitz Morris, and 
Katheren who was first married to William Tyrry, and after to William Skiddy : 
which last Thomas fitz Edmond had issue male only Edmond, which Edmond had 
issue Thomas, John, and Domnicke, now lyving; and the fore named William fitz 
Edmond had issue male Thomas and James, now likewyse lyving, which last Thomas 
hath issue male William, and the said James had issue Patricke: the above named 
Davyd, son to Geffrey, had issue Morris, a carpenter, who had issue Davyd, who 
went and dwelt in Mynhed, in Somersetshyre, in England, where he was a car- 
penter and dyed, and there had issue William, a carpenter, and Johan a doghter, as 
is alledged: the above named Philip had issue Gerald, who had issue Patricke and 
Margaret, late wyfe to David Blake, smyth, deceased ; which Patricke dyed without 
issue, and the said Margaret had issue by said David, William and James Blake, 
taylors.” This family of Sarsfield is remarkable among Irish families for having 
preserved their family evidences from a very remote period. These give the 
descent farther back than the above sketch by two generations; but they leave 
a hiatus in the line, making no mention of Geffrey who married Johan Martyn; 
this is supplied by the foregoing manuscript, which besides gives the descent of 
Dominick Sarsfield, who afterwards rose to eminence and became Viscount Kil- 
mallock, and whose branch was evidently older than that of the descendants of 
William, who is there said to have purchased the estates from James; yet William’s 
descendants are generally represented as the elder line. The purchase by William 
was, as appears from the deeds, disputed by James, to whom he had been guardian, 
but was confirmed by an award of arbitrators, who met and held their enquiry in 
St. Peter’s Church in Cork, 
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Corcke. I make my sonn Thomas myne heir, said T. and my sonn James 
executors of this my will. To my wife Ellen Gold my newe stone house and 
Kele situated in the cittie of Corcke, to have during her life, and after to my 
sonn James, the kele to Thomas; to my sonn James the parck called parck y 
Wolloghan ; to Alson Sarsfild the garden which M‘Clwoste doth occupy during 
her life, rem’ to myne heir with all other parckes, gardens, &c., paying xl/i. to 
my daughter Nicholas * towards her preferment. Item the weir called Tully- 
more to my wyfe during her life, rem’ to myne heir, &c. 


WILL or WILLIAM SKIDDIE, proven Apriu 5, 1578. 


First my soul to Almightie God. To Thomas Faggan, son and heir to John 
F., a garden in Shandon, a croft in Shandon called Gortycnocke, and a parke 
called Clonewlty in Shandon aforesaid. To my brother Andrewe halfe the 
land called Kilbarry in Shandon, also an acre and halfe of land in the little 
island in co. Corck. To Margaret, Katherin, Ellinor, Ellen, and Fillice Faggan, 
daughters to John F., the mortgage of the house where Whit now 
dwelleth. To Ellen Martell my wife all my kine and sheepe, and a caple, 
a bruinge pan, and a gredle with a handiron to bake bred, a brassen pan, and 
a possuett. To Christ Church a big girdle or corse of silver gilt to be devided 
betweene the chancell and the body of the church, also three bedds or plotts of 
land I have in a garden in Shandon, to be sold to the most advantage, and to 
be equally divided between the chancell and the boddie of Christ Church. 
Item I ordaine my brother Roger Skiddie, Warden of Youghall, executor to 
this my last will. 

Inventory.—First, foure table cloathes, eight peire of shetes, two dussene 
and half napkins, foure pond comen, one pond grene silke, one pond yellow 
silke, half pond red silke, and half pond black silke, three quarters of a pond 
of saffron, thirtie dishes, sixtine pottingers and two great chargers, seven pottle 
pots and two quarts, foure drincking cupps and a salt seller, with a dussein 
and a half spoones, foure bedds, three bolsters, and six blanketts, a peire of 
wollen cards, two carpetts, foure spitts and one pair of briggons, sixtyne kine 
small and great and thirtie sheepe, a brewing pan with his handiron, a gredle 
with a trevet thereunto agreeable, a dussen barrells of salt, and a pipe of 
Gascon wine. 


WILL or DAVID TYRRY‘ FITZ EDMONDE, execurtep 
Marcu 13, 1570. 


Iv the name of the Father, Sonn, and holly Ghost, thus I, Davin Tyrry 
ritz EpmonpE, doe make my last will the xiii. Marche, 1570, my body to be 
buried in the midste of the Queyer at St. Peter’s Churche. I do make my 
eldest sonn Edmonde my heire, to whome I bequeath all my lands (except such 
things under written always preferred), to have, &c., to his heires ; rem’ to the 
h. m. that shall be God willing betwixt me and my nowe married wyfe Anstas 
Walter, rem’ to my brother Edmond, paying each of my daughters towards 
their preferment xl/i., rem’ to my daughters. Likewise to said h. m. betwixt me 
and said A. W. (if such) the house wherein Nicholas Faggan now dwelleth. 





® (sic. A common female Christian name at the time.) 
‘ For some curious evidences connected with this family, see Charte Tyrryane 
Topog. and Geneal., part xiv. p. 110 et seq. 
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Item I leave unto them Stauntons-towne, Tybbots-towne, and Speris-towne, &c. 
Item to my wiffe all the wool and wollen clothe which is within my howse, 
without any deliverie excepte cadowes, my said sonn to have his parte; and 
that my wiffe shall have all the corne and molthe within my house that shall 
not be spent with my sowle. To Patrick Loise, sometyme my servant, a 
hunderthe of iron and a barrell of salte; to ny cole Eline ny Heyn xl. halface 
towards her preferment, to the issue between me and A. W. being a man 
childe, a mess’ in the meire of Youghell instead of Speriston; that restitution 
be made to W™ Skiddy for the matter in controversy between him and me of 
long tyme of iv. score rals, v. marks halface, vi. pices of gold as crownes and 
pistolets, besids the bill. Item to my brother Edmonde the park called Clon- 
bege. My wyfe to have my dwelling house during her widowhood, that is to 
say, the hall, the parlor, and the small seller: to my sistren Catheryn and Ellen 
Tyrry their grinding in my myll during their lives, paying noo toll nor multhe 
money. That my plate and household stuff be devided between my son and 
wiffe, my son to have my principall cupp; that all legacies and deatts for 
drowgs be paid of the hole goods, that the churches shall have xiiis. iiijd. 
devided between them for some reparation, that Tery Skyddy be paid for his 
olde challenge to me for a black clok and olde turned dublet of duble silke, 


Andrew Galwey in parte of the debt I owe him. 

InventToriz.—A good standing cupp duble gilte, a pice and a tastor marked 
under David’s mark and armes, vii. spoones, ii, potts or pannes of brass, a 
service of brass, ii. spitts and a pair of brigons, ix. platters, a patinger with 
ii. sawsers, v. pyatter cuppes, a laver and bassen of pyatter, ii. bassyns of 
latyne, v. candlesticks of brasse, a pyatter pott, ii. quarts, ii. pynts, a crosbowe 
and a shwerde, iii. chests or coffers and a smale coffer belonging to Anstas 
Walter, a peire of andirons, a table, a peire of tasters, a nywe Flanders table 
cloth, a nywe Irishe table cloth, an olde Irishe table cloth, iii, towels and a 
towel of damask work, vi. cadowes, iii. shetts, a fether bed and two flax bedds, 
a pipe and hocsed of Spaynes wyne. 

Piepezs.—With William Verdon a crosse of silver, for George Skyddy ; with 
Edmonde Gooll a ringe of golde; with Richard Pounche for the exchange, 
a ringe of gold of the ringe that was geven to Anstas Walter at the tyme of 
her wedlocke; with Genet Myaghe the cover of James Roche’s ... . in pledge 
of xs.; with Andrew Galwey a ringe of golde. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them. ]} 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Feb. 20. Eanrt Srannopn, President, in the chair. 

A letter from the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, 
dated Feb, 14, 1862, was read from the chair. It stated, that in reply 
to a memorial signed by Earl Stanhope and by numerous Fellows of 
this Society and others, their Lordships had kindly sanctioned a pro- 
posal submitted to them by the Judge of the Court of Probate, in 
answer to the prayer of the Memorialists, and by virtue of which ar- 
rangements would be made, subject to the payment of a slight fee, for 
the inspection (for literary purposes only) of ancient Wills in the 
Registry at Doctors’ Commons. The Fellows present at the meeting 
expressed their adhesion to the flattering terms in which the President 
signified his sense of the considerate courtesy shewn in this matter by 
the Judge of the Court of Probate, Sir Cresswell Cresswell, on the one 
hand, and by the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, on the other, 
Under such auspices we may fairly hope that in the course of years, 
those engaged in literary pursuits may succeed in obtaining a fraction, 
at least, of those facilities for consulting archives of various kinds which 
have long been enjoyed everywhere out of England. 

The ballot was taken for the election of John Frederick France, Esq., 
who. was declared to be duly elected a Fellow of the Society. 

A medieval jug of the fourteenth century, found last November in 
Black Swan Alley, London Wall, twenty feet below the surface, was 
exhibited by Frepzricx Percy, Esq. Close to it was found a bronze 
tap, which bore the device of the Gallic bird, and so far went to sup- 
port the etymology of the word ‘ cock,’ in the sense of a tap, as given 
by Skinner, because it used to be constructed in forma Oriste Galli. 
Near the base of this jug, which measured 37} inches in extreme girth 
and 14 in. in height, was an aperture which probably held at one time 
a cork, which in turn received the tap. The discovery of jug and tap 
together explains the use of like apertures in vases of a like description. 

G. G- Francis, Esq., F.S.A., laid before the Society six deeds, on 
which C, Knight Watson, Esq., Sec. S.A., communicated some remarks. 
For the legal particulars connected with these deeds the Secretary ex- 
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pressed his obligations to the known sagacity and accuracy of Weston 
8. Walford, Esq., F.S.A, :— 

1. Date, Jan. 20, 5 Edw. IV. Copy of a Court Roll for the manor 
of Lantwyte, Glamorganshire, belonging to Richard Nevile, Earl of 
Warwick (the King-maker) and Lord of Glamorgan and Morganoc. 
The chief steward was Lord le Herberte. (See Dugdale, “ Baronage,” 
ii. 255, 256.) 

2. Date, May 16, 22 Elizabeth. Indenture of covenants entered 
into by Edward Stradling with Lord Burleigh, as Treasurer and Master 
of the Court of Wards and Liveries, and Robert Keilway on livery of 
the manor of West Lanwytt. Autographs of Lord Burleigh and 
Robert Keilway subscribed, and their seals appended. 

8. Date, June 29, 13 Charles I. A statute staple by Richard 
Stephens of Cirencester to Robert Bridges of Woodchester for securing 
£500. On the purport of such documents see Cowell, s. v. “ Statute,” 
and Stat. 27 Edward III. 

4. Date, May 7, 1649. Lease for ninety-nine years by Lieut.-General 
Oliver Cromwell to Philip Jones, Governor of Cardiff, of a tenement of 
lands called Forestissa. Signature of Cromwell subscribed. No seal. 

5. Date, March 4, 1651. Lease by the same to the same, of a mes- 
suage and garden in Swansea, &c, Signature as before. 

6. Date, Dec. 11, 1657. Warrant under the seal of the Lord Pro- 
tector, Oliver Cromwell, for payment of £30 out of the Exchequer to 
Evan Seys, Serjeant-at-Law, Attorney-General for the County of Gla- 
morgan. Remarkable is this last designation ; not less so is the seal 
appended, which is considered to be an unknown variety. The arms 
upon the seal are quarterly, and may be thus described :—1 and 4, 
A cross of St. George ; 2. Cross of St. Andrew; 3, A harp: over all, 
on an inescutcheon, a lion rampant, for Cromwell. Crest, On a crowned 
helmet a lion statant, gardant; supporters, a lion and a griffin. The 
sign-manual appears to have been cut off from the superior margin. 

W. L. Lawrence, Esq., F.8.A., communicated thirty-eight verses on 
the “‘ Confinement of the Seven Bishops,” of which the Secretary read 
a transcript. The writing seemed to be of the period. The virulence 
of the abuse might have belonged to any period. The verses contained 
the old form sownd of the word swoon, as used in Spencer; here and 
there the rhyme requiring it. 

The Drrector communicated some remarks in further corroboration 
of the discovery announced to the Society last year * by W. H. Black, 
Esq., F.S.A., a discovery which upsets many received opinions on the 
history of art in this country: we mean the discovery of the fact that 
Holbein died in the year 1543, and not (as hitherto supposed) in the 





* Gent. Maa@., April, 1861, p. 405. 
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year 1554,—an error, we may remark, which dates as. far back as the 
year 1616. The evidence adduced by Mr. Franks is not susceptible 
of abridgement, and must be read im extenso in order to enable the 
reader to judge of the consensus partium which builds up the integrity 
of the fact. The paper will be printed in the forthcoming volume of 
the Archeologia. We cannot refrain from once more congratulating 
the Society of Antiquaries on having been made the vehicle, in the 
person of one of its most distinguished Fellows, of announcing to 
the world a fact which creates an epoch in the history of art, and will 
probably become the parent of other discoveries of scarcely inferior 
interest. Great credit is due to Mr. Franks for the untiring sagacity 
with which he has brought together all the evidence, direct and collateral, 
which bore on the subject. 


Feb. 27. Ocravius Morean, V.-P., in the chair. 

The ballot was taken for Robert Henry Soden Smith, Esq., of the 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, who was declared 
to be duly elected a Fellow of the Society. 

The Rev. F. K. Harrorp, F.S.A., presented to the Society a photo- 
graph of a printed letter known, we believe, as a benevolence, by an 
extension of that term as first used in Fabyan, (Edw. IV., 1475,) or, in 
plainer English, a begging-letter. The parliament at Oxford having 
agreed to raise the sum of £100,000 by loan from particular persons, 
this particular letter is addressed, under the sign-manual of the King 
(Charles I.), and “by the advice of the members of both Houses 
assembled at Oxford,” to Henry Morgan, Esq., of Bydney, calling 
upon him for the sum of forty pounds. The letter is dated Feb. 14, 
1643, and the money was paid March 30, 1644. The photograph was 
executed with conspicuous success by S. Ayling, 493, Oxford-street, 
from the original in the possession of Mr. Harford. 

Epwiy Canton, Esq., exhibited a Hindoo idol and a kneeling figure, 
both of them of small dimensions, and in bronze. Mr. Canton also 
exhibited a ring with an intaglio of cingue cento work, with the figure 
of Asculapius. 

Cuartes Fautxner, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited some miscellaneous 
antiquities, such as fragments of pottery, spurs, and a curb, found in 
Northamptonshire and other places. This exhibition was unaccompanied 
by any remarks. 

Rozert Lemon, Esq., F.S.A., in a letter addressed to the President, 
explained the origin of the precise sum £1,095, from the payment 
whereof Sir Hans Sloane, on being made a baronet, prayed that he 
might be released; as appeared on a former occasion from a document 
of which a transcript was laid before the Society by Mr. Hart. On 
the institution of the Order of Baronet in 1611, it was stipulated 
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that the person to whom it was granted should furnish for service in 
Treland thirty men, at eightpence per day for three years. It was by 
way of composition for this sum that persons were permitted to pay 
down £1,095, the amount, it will be found on calculation, to which the 
above condition comes. 

Mr. Barnett communicated drawings (accompanied by remarks) of 
various sepulchral antiquities. On discovering last summer at Hereford, 
the stone coffin of Bishop Swinfield, (ob. 1317,) the lid was removed, 
and the contents of the coffin exposed. These consisted of the body 
swathed in lead ; of fragments of a wooden coffin; the ecclesiastical vest- 
ments; a crosier; a chalice and paten. Of the three articles last named, 
drawings were exhibited. Mr. Barnett also communicated an account of 
a singular tomb in Ewyas Harold Church, Herefordshire, accompanied 
with an effigy of a young lady holding a casket. The details of Mr. 
Barnett’s discoveries cannot easily be made intelligible without the aid 
of illustrations, which will accompany a paper on the subject in the 
Archeologia. Suffice it to say that the tomb in question belongs to 
one of an interesting nature, where the heart only was interred on the 
site of the particular tomb. The Director mentioned other instances 
of the practice. The next object laid before the Society by Mr. Barnett 
was a rubbing of a singularly beautiful incised tomb, at Acornbury 
Church, Herefordshire. The individual commemorated was Maud de 
Gournay, wife of Roger de Clifford. Mr. Franks ascertained that 
Maud de Gournay was a widow when she married Roger de Clifford, 
which explained the fact that the coat incised was not a Gournay coat. 
The maiden name of the lady remains at present a mystery. 

W. H. Macxeyzie, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited and presented drawings 
made by his uncle, Mr. Harvey, of a monument at Tongataboo, to- 
gether with an account of that monument. The subject has already 
been brought before the Society by Dr. Forbes, of H.M.S. “ Calliope ;” 
but the drawings presented by Mr. Mackenzie were anterior in date 
to that exhibited by Dr. Forbes. 

Bertan Borrretp, Esq., M.P., communicated to the Society an 
account of the house of Austin Friars at Ludlow, of which the founda- 
tions were discovered (but only to be again covered) on building a 
cattle-market in that town last year. The paper was accompanied by 
a very considerable number of drawings and photographs, on which 
were figured tiles, architectural details, and, above all, a ground-plan 
of the foundation there laid bare. This ground-plan was stated to have 
been very carefully executed, and presented features hard to reconcile 
with the typical distribution of monastic edifices. We must not omit 
stating that Mr. Botfield presented all the drawings to the Society. 
Selections from them will accompany Mr. Botfield’s paper, which will 
be printed in the Archeologia. 


7 
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March 6. Eant Srannoprt, President, in the chair. 

The ballot was taken for Cornelius Nicholson, and George Slade 
Butler, Esqs., who were declared to be duly elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

Bertan Borrretp, Esq., M.P., presented to the Society a “ Plan of 
the Roman Defences of Uriconium,” and a photograph of some pottery 
from the same place. In connection with the plan was read a paper 
by Dr. Johnson, which will be found in our present number, p. 398. 

Aveustus W. Franxs, Dir. 8.A., exhibited a jug of black stone- 
ware, on which he communicated some remarks. 

Cornetivs Nicnorson, Esq., (that evening elected Fellow,) commu- 
nicated a paper, read by the Secretary, which purported to be an 
account of Brougham Castle. 

W.H. Hart, Esq., F.S.A., presented four documents to the Society :— 
1. A deed concerning the manor of Stapleford, Essex, dated Jan. 28, 
20 Edw. IV. 2. A rental-roll of the manor of Kettylberstone, 1 Edw. 
VI. (See Proceedings, New Series, p. 99.) 3. A rental-roll of the 
manor of Tittenhanger. 4. A volume of “ Ancient Statutes,” of the 
same nature as that so fully described by Weston S. Walford, Esq., 
F.S.A., in the ‘* Archeological Journal,” vol. xv. (1858), p. 168, and 
belonging to the Earl of Ilchester. 


March 13. Frevrertc Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer, and subsequently 
Octavius Morea, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

The ballot was taken on the Cavalier Giambattista de Rossi, who was 
declared to be duly elected an Honorary Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. Epwarp Ricwarpson exhibited a small diptych, found (1802) in 
a tomb in Chichester Cathedral. On it were figured St. Catharine, 
St. John the Baptist, St. James, St. Paul, the Blessed Virgin, and 
St. Peter. 

Henry Curisty, Esq., exhibited a grant of land, in Sanscrit, dated 
Shika 675, or Samvat 811, on the 7th day of the month Magha, (i.e. 
24th of January, A.D. 753—754,) and made by the King Dantidurga, 
the seventh king of the Rashtakutra dynasty. The grant was punched 
or cast on three plates of copper, united by a ring, on which was a seal. 
Such grants, on the same material, are by no means uncommon, and are 
frequently described and figured in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society. One of the Chalikya dynasty, with a mixture of Kanarese 
characters, was exhibited by Mr. Franks. It was on five plates, and 
the seal bore the device of that dynasty—a boar. 

Luptow Roots, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a piece of copper found on 
the site of Cwsar’s camp at Wimbledon. The Director stated that it 
was of greater interest than its appearance would warrant us to sup- 
pose, being probably a fragment of the copper which in the manufacture 
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of bronze weapons had resisted the fusion to which other portions had 
been subjected by the action of tin. Such lumps were originally sphe- 
rical or hemispherical, and got broken into lumps, like that exhibited 
by Mr. Roots. 

E. B. Jurr, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a fac-simile of the frescoes dis- 
covered a few years back on the western wall of the hall of the Car- 
penters’ Company. The frescoes themselves, which were probably 
concealed from view in the days of the Puritans, have since their dis- 
covery been placed under the protection of plate glass, much to the 
credit of the Company. The four subjects were more or less connected 
with the craft of the carpenter, and were taken from the following pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture :—Gen. vi. 13; 2 Kings xxii. 3—7; Luke ii. 
42; Matt. xiii. 54,55. No certain evidence of the date of these fres- 
coes is to be found, said Mr. Jupp, in the records of the Company. We 
have evidence, however, in the Cottonian MSS. that they were executed 
as far back as 1596. The fac-simile exhibited was made by one of the 
Fellows of the Society, W. Fairholt, Esq. 

J.G. Nicnots, Esq., F.S.A., communicated some invaluable remarks 
on the contemporaries and successors of Holbein. It would be impos- 
sible by anything short of printing the paper in extenso to give an 
adequate idea of the sagacity and amount of research which Mr. Nichols 
brought to bear upon this very intricate subject. The fact of Holbein’s 
death having been thrown back for a period so extensive as eleven years 
renders it a matter of peculiar interest to enquire,—Who painted the 
pictures which through more than one generation have been attri- 
buted to the painter just named? Both as a critic and a connoisseur 
Mr. Nichols deserves the highest commendation. 

Groner Scuarr, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a portrait of a foreign eccle- 
siastic which was formerly at Fonthill, and was held by Passavant to 
be a Holbein. The subject and the painter are both of them problems 
which we trust the sagacity of such men as Mr. Nichols and Mr. Scharf 
may one day solve. 


ARCH AZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Feb. 7. Professor Donatpson in the chair. 

Professor Westwood, of Oxford, gave an account of his visit to 
Treves, and other localities in Germany and France, during the previous 
summer, in quest of examples of ancient art. After describing some of 
the more ancient relics of Treves, in Roman times, he noticed the very 
curious contents of the museum and library,—a perfect storehouse of 
materials for the history of art,—and called attention to the manuscript 
Evangeliary, a gift from the sister of Charlemagne, and another Book 
of the Gospels, written for Archbishop Egbert, in the tenth century, 
by the monks of Reichenau, a monastery of Irish foundation. Professor 
Westwood described also a few of the admirable treasures of early art 
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in the cathedral, and exhibited a cast of an ivory carving, representing 
St. Helena and some solemn ceremony, probably at Treves, a work of 
Carlovingian date. A singular well, he stated, had been discovered, 
during his recent visit, in the western crypt of the cathedral, possibly 
the primitive place of baptism at the earliest intrcduction of Christianity. 

Professor Donaldson fully concurred in the great interest of Treves 
to the archeologist and student of art; and offered a few remarks on 
the special value of sculptures in ivory as a series exemplifying the taste 
and arts of ancient times, to a degree unequalled by any other class of 
objects preserved to our times. He recommended the works of Mr. 
Digby Wyatt and Mr. Oldfield, as throwing much light on these in- 
teresting sculptures, which the extensive and very valuable series of casts 
published by the Arundel Society had so admirably exemplified. 

Captain Windus, of the Indian Navy, then read a memoir on a re- 
markable carrack, or war-galley, fitted out by the Knights of St. John, 
as described by Posio, the historian of the Order, and remarkable not 
less on account of its great size and equipment, than as having been 
sheathed with lead, below the bulwarks, for defence against artillery. 
This vessel was built at Nice in 1530, and formed part of the great 
squadron despatched by the Emperor Charles V. in 1535 against Tunis, 
in aid of the dethroned Muley Hassan against Barbarossa. The cele- 
brated Andrew Doria was commander of the expedition, and after a few 
days’ assault Tunis was captured. The carrack, named the “ Santa 
Anna,” doubtless aided much in this conflict: she had six decks, with 
numerous heavy artillery ; her crew consisted of three hundred men; she 
had a spacious chapel, armoury, hall of reception, and carried, as Bosio tells 
us, a baker, who provided fresh bread daily in abundance. But the 
singular feature of her construction was the sheathing of lead, affixed with 
brass bolts ; a precaution to which the chronicler attributes perfect se- 
curity against shot, so that although she was often engaged she had 
never been pierced below the bulwarks. Captain Windus, having ex- 
plained various other points of advancement in technical skill, as shewn 
in her construction, observed how remarkable is the fact, that whilst 
the merits of plated ships and invulnerable rams are so warmly can- 
vassed in this and other countries, and the merits of iron versus wood 
form the grand topic in connection with naval warfare, a vessel of huge 
dimensions should have existed three hundred and twenty-five years ago, 
not only provided with conveniences and appliances, which have been 
regarded as the ingenious inventions of much later times, but have ac- 
tually been in advance of modern ingenuity, in being secured against 
cannon-shot by a metal sheathing, as effectual probably against the pro- 
jectiles of the period as it is believed that “ La Gloire” or the ‘‘ Warrior” 
may prove against more powerful artillery, Captain Windus stated 
that a representation of this great carrack exists among ancient fresco 
paintings in the palace of the Hospitalers at Rome. He concluded by 
giving some curious practical results of his experiments in regard to 
the resistance of lead, as a sheathing, against rifle-shot. 

Mr. W. Burges read a short memoir on the tomb of the Bailly of 
Amerigo de Narbonne, which he had found in the cloister of St, Maria 
dell’ Annonziata, at Florence. He was slain 1289 at Campaldino ; 
Dante took part in that conflict. The Bailly is represented on horse- 
back, fully caparisoned ; the armour and ornamental details are curious, 
as shewn by the sketches, which Mr. Burges exhibited, and differ ma- 
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terially from those of the same period in our own country, at the im. 
portant change in defensive equipments, when leather and metal-plate 
became mixed with armour of mail. These improvements probably 
originated in Italy, and the illustration of their use obtained at Florence 
by Mr. Burges supplies a very good example. The introduction of 
a fully equipped mounted figure as a monumental portraiture is also 
a feature of unusual occurrence, and the architectural accessories ac- 
companying this memorial, as illustrated by Mr. Burges’ drawings, are 
gracefully designed and interesting in their peculiar ornamentation. 
The effigy may be seen in Mr. Hewitt’s valuable manual of Armour 
and Weapons, vol. i. p. 244, from a drawing by the late Mr. Kerrich. 

Mr. R. G. Minty exhibited photographs, of the Church of Harting, 
Sussex, and of two well-sculptured marble tombs and effigies of Sir Ed- 
ward Caryll, of Ladyholt Park, in that parish, and his son, Sir Richard. 
During improvements and repairs at Harting Church, the Caryll chancel, 
or monumental chapel, had been removed; the family is supposed to be 
extinct: no one had been found to take heed to the memorials of the 
deceased lords of Ladyholt, men of note in their generation, connected 
with some of the best families in the south. The family suffered for 
their loyalty in the Rebellion; heavy fines were imposed on them: one 
of the Carylls, in favour with James II., followed him to St. Germains, 
and was created Baron Caryll of Harting. Mr. Minty expressed regret 
that the effigies, which are now exposed to the weather and other in- 
juries, should not be suitably preserved. Ladyholt now belongs to Lady 
Featherstone, of Uppark. 

Mr. E. W. Godwin sent drawings of the tower of St. Philip’s Church, 
Bristol, a good example of architectural design in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, now suffering from decay and neglect. Some interest in its pre- 
servation had been felt, and Mr. Godwin hoped that a courteous appeal 
on the part of the Institute might be attended with some good effect. 

This subject, and also the conservation of the Caryll memorials, was 
referred to the Council. 

A singular image of metal, formed of lead with a slight mixture of 
tin, was exhibited by T. J. Robartes, Esq., M.P., through the Right 
Hon. Sir Edmund Head, Bart. It was found on Bodwen Moor, in the 
parish of Lanlivery, Cornwall, near one of the old mining works popu- 
larly known as ‘‘ Jews’ Houses.” It is remarkable that on this figure 
there are Hebrew letters stamped; these have not been explained, and 
may be the initials of certain words, They may form, however, a word, 
which has the signification of eagle. The figure is crowned, and seated 
on a throne, possibly representing a royal personage ; the design being 
exceedingly rude. It has been supposed that it may have been con- 
nected with some magical operation. 

A well-preserved bronze sword of unusual length, found in the river 
Lea, was sent by Mr. Franks; it measured more than twenty-seven 
inches in length: another, of uncommon form, from Lincolnshire, was 
brought by Mr. Bernhard Smith, and also some Persian and Indian 
arms. Several Irish stone celts, differing from the usual types, were 
sent by the Rev. G. Mellor, of Warrington. Three singular axes, 
supposed to have been used by a guild of miners in Saxony, in the 
seventeenth century, were sent for exhibition from the Museum of 
Economic Geology, by permission of the Director, Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison. The handles are elaborately engraved with subjects of mining 
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operations; amongst these occur representations of searching for min- 
erals with the divining-rod, an operation sometimes called dowsing. 
Mr. Pritchett exhibited a beautiful panel of German painted glass 
representing a shooting-match with matchlock culverins, dated 1526, 

At the next meeting, March 7, the subjects announced are :—* Ac- 
count of Ancient Remains in the Orkneys,” by Mr. Petrie; ‘* Notice of 
Interesting Specimens of Work in Niello,” by Mr. Waterton ; ‘ Report 
on the Recent Excavations at Chertsey Abbey,” by Dr. Shurlock: the 
beautiful pavements there discovered will be exhibited. 


March 7. Octavius Morean, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

In opening the proceedings, the Chairman observed that since their 
last meeting a very valuable addition had been made to archeological 
literature, in which the members of the Institute could not fail to take 
a special interest, as the production of one who for so many years had 
taken so active a part in their meetings; he alluded to the important 
work by Mr. Charles Newton on the “ Antiquities of Halicarnassus and 
the Tomb of Mausolus,” just published. Lord Talbot, their president, 
had kindly united with a few members of the Institute who were 
desirous to present a copy to the library of the Society, and Mr. Morgan 
wished, on their behalf, to lay on the table this interesting record of the 
researches made by Mr. Newton, whose efficient assistance as their 
Honorary Secretary in former years could not be forgotten. Mr. Morgan 
called attention also to a cast, now exhibited, of the bust of a statue of 
Ceres, a production of a high class of ancient art, which had been dis- 
covered by Mr. Newton on the site of the temple of that goddess at 
Cnidus. Professor Donaldson made some remarks on the valuable 
services rendered to archeology by their talented friend, now holding 
a distinguished position in the Department of Antiquities at the British 
Museum, and cordially proposed thanks to the donors of so remarkable 
an accession to the literature of ancient art. 

Dr. Macgowan, who has resided for many years in China, and, 
through his intimate knowledge of the language and usages of the 
Chinese, has enjoyed unusual advantages in exploring localities rarely, 
if ever, visited by Europeans, then gave an account of a remarkable 
ancient inscribed slab of basalt, described as the memorial of Yu, the 
founder of one of the early dynasties in China, about B.c. 2205. A 
copy or drawing of this inscription by some native artist had been ob- 
tained by the French, and it was published in Paris in 1802 by a Ger- 
man Orientalist, Joseph Hager, with an interpretation. Some doubts 
had, however, been entertained in regard to the authenticity or remote 
antiquity of the memorial, of which the transcript had reached France, 
probably through Japan; but the accuracy of Hager’s representation 
is proved by the actual impression or rubbing of the slab, which Dr. 
Macgowan exhibited, and now for the first time brought to this country. 
The stone is only an ancient copy of the original memorial, which had 
been engraved on certain rocks in a remote district of China, and was 
accidentally brought to light by a land-slip, which revealed the inscribed 
surface. It is in very archaic characters, now quite obsolete ; an inter- 
pretation or interlinear gloss, in the ordinary letters, had been long since 
inscribed on the slab by some learned Chinese scholar, and also a state- 
ment of the circumstances which caused the discovery. The explana- 
tion, which had been first published by the learned Jesuit, Pére Amiot, 
sets forth, as Dr. Macgowan proceeded to state, that Yu had attained to 
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great eminence through his skill as an engineer, having been com- 
missioned by the emperor to check the devastation occasioned by 
a fearful deluge, which during nine years covered the face of the 
country. Yu, called Za-Yu, (the Great,) skilfully remedied the evil, of 
which the ancient slab in question describes the ravages, and also the 
success of his arduous efforts. Yu was ultimately elevated to the em- 
pire; Dr. Macgowan had succeeded in ascertaining that his tomb still 
exists, and is in the keeping of his descendants of the hundred and 
eighty-third generation, by whom annual offerings are made to his 
memory in their ancestral.temple. The family, he observed, had been 
recognised by all successive dynasties as deriving their origin from 
Ta-Yu, but the existence of his tomb was not hitherto known. The 
great antiquity attributed by the Chinese to the inscription which he 
had submitted to the Institute, might doubtless be questioned ; it was 
only a copy, although an ancient one, of the incised rock, to which no 
European, as he believed, had had access; it is, moreover, in some de- 
gree less interesting to the European antiquary than the famous and 
authentic memorial of the mission of the Nestorian Christians in China 
in the seventh century. In reply to some inquiries by Professor West- 
macott, Dr. Macgowan stated that there are good grounds to believe 
that the interlinear interpretations and commentary on the copy of the 
stone of Yu, of which the facsimile was shewn, were inscribed not later 
than a.p. 800. It had not been in his power to verify the accuracy of 
this slab by actual comparison with the supposed original, in an inacces- 
sible part of the Celestial Empire, but its antiquity is beyond question, 
and it is regarded by Chinese scholars as an historical monument of im- 
portant character. 

Mr. M. Shurlock then gave an account of the recent discoveries on 
the site of Chertsey Abbey, and of the successive excavations by which 
the plan of the conventual church, the chapter-house, and the chapel of 
the infirmary, had been distinctly traced’. The first researches were 
made about 1850; these were communicated to the Institute by Pro- 
fessor Westwood. In 1855 considerable excavations were made, and 
remains of very beautiful pavements of finely-designed decorative tiles 
were found, with many architectural fragments and other relics of in- 
terest, described in the Transactions of the Surrey Archeological Society. 
The pavements found at that period, which appear to have surpassed in 
artistic beauty and variety all other decorations of their class in England, 
have been accurately published by Mr. H. Shaw. Mr. Shurlock ex- 
hibited a large series both of the tiles recently brought to light and of 
drawings of the more elaborate designs, amongst which occur numerous 
subjects of romance, the name of Zristram occurring repeatedly in the 
inscriptions; also representations of the signs of the zodiac, the occu- 
pations of the seasons, with very curious illustrations of armour and 
costume in the twelfth century, designed with unusual spirit and artistic 
freedom. Mr. Shurlock exhibited likewise numerous drawings by Mr. 
Angell, who resides near the site of the monastery, and who courteously 
invited the members of the Institute to visit these interesting remains on 
any future occasion, with the kind promise to act as their cicerone. 

Dr. Wilkins, F.G.S., of Newport, related the discoveries of Roman 
remains which have occurred near that town, in the course of recent 
railway operations. Few, if any, Roman vestiges of note had occurred 
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in the Isle of Wight, with the exception of the villa and mosaic floors 
brought to light near Carisbrooke in 1859, and illustrated in Dr. Wil- 
kins’s recently published “ Exposition of the Geology and Antiquities” 
of the Island. The remains lately found are on rising ground near the 
Medina, where cinerary urns were found in considerable numbers, the 
spot having apparently been the site of an extensive Roman cemetery, 
as indicated by traces of cremation and sepulchral remains. A large 
number of broken amphore were also brought to light. These may 
have served, as has been noticed in some other places, as depositories 
for the ashes of the dead. The other urns found were of the usual 
Roman wares, with some specimens of Samian, and oyster-shells in 
abundance, also a few relics of metal, &c., indicating some extensive 
occupation in Roman times. 

Mr. Arthur Trollope gave an account of a remarkable shaft at Lincoln, 
apparently of Roman construction, and leading down to diverging gal- 
leries, giving access to extensive catacombs, now blocked up, of which 
the existence has been ascertained beneath the high ground to the north 
of the ancient Zindum. It has been conjectured that these subterraneous 
cavities were formed in obtaining building materials in preference to form- 
ing open quarries. Roman objects occur frequently among the débris. 

Mr. 8. P, Freeman exhibited several beautiful gold medallions, obtained 
near Athens. They represent bacchanalian subjects, and although of late 
Greek workmanship, are of beautiful design, in low relief, highly finished. 

Professor Donaldson brought two funereal urns, from the catacombs 
lately brought to light in forming a railway near Alexandria, and shewed 
a plan and diagram of the chambers and columbaria, which he had re- 
ceived with the urns from Mr. H. J. Rouse, the engineer engaged upon 
the work. One of the urns is of black ware, with ornaments painted in 
white, and modelled in relief; the other is still closed with cement, and 
the incinerated conterits have not been disturbed. 

A unique hammer-head of very hard white stone, possibly chalcedony, 
found near Corwen in North Wales, was sent for examination by the 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell ; the surface is grooved in a very remarkable reti- 
culated pattern, of which no other example is known 

Some fine Spanish and German weapons, with a specimen of the work 
of the Milanese armourers in the sixteenth century, also a portion of a 
steel war-saddle with the royal arms of Portugal, were exhibited by Mr. 
R. T. Pritchett. Several good examples of arms and armour, a plug 
bayonet, spanners, and other objects connected with the early use of 
fire-arms, were brought by Mr. Bernhard Smith; and- some daggers, 
spear-heads, &c., of earlier date, found in the bed of the Thames, and 
in the river Lea, by Mr. W. Burges. 

Mr. W. W. Wynne, M.P., exhibited several early documents with 
seals, relating to Wales; a beautiful ivory folding tablet, with sacred 
subjects, from Valle Crucis Abbey; and a set of the curious counters 
with royal portraits, engraved probably by Crispin de Pass, or one of his 
contemporaries. Mr. H. Bohn contributed a silver chasing, representing 
Mary Queen of Scots, and bearing date 1580; at that period she was 
imprisoned at Sheffield, and it is known that some artist was permitted 
to paint her portrait from the life. The costume and accessory orna- 
ments bear resemblance to those of a portrait in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
possession. It was also stated-that a portrait of similar character exists 
at Ratisbon. The chasing had been obtained from Germany. 
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BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Feb. 26. N. Goutp, Esq., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Brent, F.S.A., transmitted various Roman antiquities discovered 
at Canterbury in May last, upon digging for gravel at Bigberry Hill, 
seven feet from the surface. ‘They consisted of some curious triangular 
bricks, very imperfectly burnt, which formed a circle, the apices being 
apparently united at one time by a cord to keep them close together, 
three holes being bored through each brick to admit it. There was 
much iron-work broken, being portions of rings, rods, hooks, &c. Mr. 
Cuming in arranging these fragments succeeded in forming a pothook 
and hanger, similar to that exhumed in 1832 at Stanford Bury, Bedford- 
shire. There were also portions of pottery and a snaffle-bit, and it is 
probable that the place had been one of military occupation in Roman 
times. 

Mr. Blashil! presented the drawing he took of a font at Compiégne, 
last summer. It is of black marble, now disused and dilapidated. In 
point of execution it corresponds with that at Winchester, and others 
belonging to the same class. 

Mr. Baskcomb exhibited a plug-bayonet, a sconce of a girandole, a 
tobacco-box, and an apple-scoop, found concealed in an old house at 
Deptford, which were of interest as being in the house occupied by Peter 
the Great whilst working in Deptford Dockyard in 1698. The bayonet is 
of the time of Charles II.; the girandole sconce is of turned oak; the 
tobacco-box is in the form of a ship’s hulk, carved in oak and closed in 
a puzzling manner; and the apple-scoop is of cherry-wood elaborately 
carved with zig-zags, the end being fashioned into a whistle. It bears 
the letters z. B., and has the date 1682. The initials, Mr. Baskcomb 
says, are those of Edward Blundell, who, according to a pedigree, was 
born in this house in 1623. The house is now a subject of dispute 
in Chancery. Mr. Cuming made some remarks on apple-scoops, and 
exhibited one formed of the metatarsal bone of a sheep ornamented 
with some cross lines. 

Mr. C. Faulkner, F.S.A., exhibited various bridle-bits of iron, and 
two spurs, found with broken pottery, &c., at Wickham, near Banbury, 
Oxon. They were esteemed as of the time of the Civil Wars. 

Mr. Lionel Oliver exhibited a fine carving in ivory of Sir John 
Hawkins, the distinguished seaman in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Mr. T. Wright, F.S.A., gave an account of a Roman altar at Tretire, 
in Herefordshire. It had at an early period been fashioned into a holy- 
water stoup. The inscription on its surface reads,— 

DEO TRIV.. 
BECCIOVS DON 
AVIT ARAM, 

The mutilation of the name of the deity is unfortunate, but Mr. 
Wright conjectured it to be Trivius, the god of the cross-roads. Among 
the ancients many deities presided over the roads, and it is very natural 
that in such a district as this, close upon the forest of Dean, the great 
Roman iron-mining district, which was covered with roads great and 
small, the roads should be placed under their protection. Altars have 
been found dedicated to the Bivii, Quadrivii, and Devii. Mr. Wright 
esteems it as the only instance in this country of a Roman altar having 
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been adopted for any purpose connected with Christian worship. Mr. 
Roach Smith has mentioned one, originally dedicated to Jupiter, being 
formed into a baptismal font at Halinghen, in the Pas de Calais, 
(France). 

Mr. Wood exhibited a fine Chinese casket, japanned, and veneered 
with portions of agalmatolite. 

The Bishop of Ely, through the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne, exhibited 
a beautiful reliquary, enamelled and set with jewels. Within was 
a representation of St. George and the Dragon, in work of a much 
later period than the reliquary, which had a date of 1404. It was 
referred for more particular examination. 

Miss Hartshorne exhibited the signet-ring of Henrietta Maria. It is 
of beautiful execution and richly enamelled. 

The Rey. Mr. Hartshorne read a paper giving an account of the Ex- 
pense-roll of Joanne de Valencia, Countess of Pembroke, mother of 
Adomar de Valence, which is full of interesting detail, and will be 
printed in the Journal. 


March 12. Sir Stafford H. Norrucore, Bart., M.P., C.B., M.A., 
President, in the chair. 

Henry Thomas Riley, Esq., M.A., and Charles Hopper, Esq., were 
elected Associates. Thanks were returned for various presents. 

Lieutenant Ingall exhibited javelin-blades, remains of fictile vessels, 
&c., exhumed from the mounds in North America. The former were 
leaf-shaped, and formed of grey hornstone. The pottery was from 
Green Bay, Lake Michigan, being portions of urns and cups formed of 
a sandy clay mingled with angular fragments of quartz. They were 
ornamented with incised lines and dots. 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited two examples of the Parisian forgeries, 
in lead, professed to have been recovered from the Seine, which a few 
years since excited much attention among archeologists. The figures 
are grotesque, and worked out of solid metal. One is equipped in 
a long vest, and has a pectoral cross with the figures 153 in Arabic 
numerals. The other represents a jester with a human-headed bauble. 
Mr. Forman possesses also three specimens of the same description, 
said to have been found in the Rue Rivoli—a shrine enclosing an image, 
an ecclesiastic with a crozier, and another figure holding a saw, 
probably meant to be emblematical of St. Simon or St. James the Less. 

Mr. Cuming read a paper on the signacula found in London. 

Mr. Oliver exhibited a grant of arms by Charles V. to his Secretary, 
John de Langhe, dated Brussels, Aug. 27, 1531. It is signed by the 
Emperor, and the arms are emblazoned in the centre of the document. 

Dr. W. Pettigrew exhibited a finely-carved tiller, said to have be- 
longed to the row-boat of Queen Elizabeth. It probably formed a 
restoration, as the workmanship is of the time of James, and, it was 
suggested, had a Spanish character. 

Mr. C. Ainslie exhibited a gold crown of James I., having on the 
reverse Henricus Rosas Regna Jacobus, in allusion to the union of 
the two roses by Henry VII., and the two kingdoms by James. 

Dr. Kendrick exhibited an impression of the seal of Prince Charles, 
afterwards Charles I. 

Mr. Baigent exhibited the impression of a seal found at Stoke Charity, 
Hants, and traced it as that of Richard Holt, who married a lady of that 
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place— Christina, sole daughter and heiress of Thomas Colrithe, a 
descendant of the founder of the Cistercian Priory at Witteney. 

Mr. Halliwell communicated a paper on some unpublished works of 
William Basse, the author of the earliest elegy on Shakespeare. 

Mr. Cuming laid before the meeting some Devon and Exeter. cloth- 
seals of lead, found in the Thames near London Bridge in 1846, and con- 
jectured to have fallen therein from the woollen-drapers, who were known 
to have carried on theifcalling upon the Bridge at the time of the Great 
Fire in 1633. 

Mr. Thomas Wright exhibited a photograph of one of the entrances 
into the Roman lead mines at Shelve, in Salop, viewed by the Associa- 
tion at their Shrewsbury Congress in 1860, 

The evening concluded by the reading of a paper, by Mr. Edward 
Levien, on some unpublished letters relating to the captivity of Charles I. 
at Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, and the attempts to effect his escape. 
They abound with interesting personal traits of the monarch, and the 
paper will be printed in the Journal. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Feb. 20. W.8S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Mr. Madden read a letter from Lieutenant-General Fox, stating that 
he had much pleasure in presenting to the Society a hoard of 146 pennies 
of Henry II., found in Bedfordshire, in a hollow piece of ferruginous 
sandstone, in the year 1839.. The stone and coins are engraved in the 
** Numismatic Chronicle,” vol. ii. p. 54, and from the account there given 
it appears that they were found at Bickerings Park, in the parish of 
Millbrook, near Ampthill. The type is of the ordinary character, and 
the hollow stone one of those indurated nodules so common in the 
Leighton Sands, which form the sub-soil near Ampthill. 

The Rev. Assheton Pownall communicated a notice, by Mr. Dick- 
inson of Leamington, of some coins found in the church of Barnby Dun, 
near Doncaster, consisting of a penny of Edward II., farthings of 
Robert Bruce and Edward III., and a halfpenny of Henry IV. 

The Rev. Churchill Babington, B.D., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, communicated a paper “On an Unedited Autonomous Coin of 
Pessinus, in Galatia, with some Remarks on the Origin of the Name 
of the City.” On the obverse is the head of Cybele, to the right, and 
the legend OFA. IAEA, and on the reverse the youthful head of Atys, 
to the right, in a Phrygian cap; in front a crook ; the legend MECCINOY. 
Mr. Babington stated that Cybele and Atys were doubtless worshipped 
in the same temple at Pessinus, the burial-place of Atys, as Pausanias 
says that they were jointly adored in Achzan temples. From the lunar 
shape of the sigma (c), the coin is of a late period, perhaps not much 
before Roman times. Mr. Babington then gave the various derivations 
of the name [ecawois, some deriving it from mimrew, another inventing 
a Galatian chief of the name of Pessinus, in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus , but since other towns in ois are derived from plants, as 3ed- 
vois from céduvor, ’AvOeyois from dvOeuis, or dvOepov, &c., Mr. Babington 
thought it natural that Pessinus, or Pissinus, was connected with zirvs, 
nicoa, mogivos. The ‘ fir-tree’ (airvs) may very probably have been 
also called ricowor, ‘ pitch-tree,’ just as besides being called pinus in 
Latin, it is also called picea, from pia, picis. Thus Pessinus will indi- 
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cate a city of a fir region, and Mr. Babington observed “ that no small 
confirmation of this etymology is the fact that the fir-tree was especially 
connected with the orgies of Cybele.” 

Mr. Evans communicated a further notice of the British gold coin 
inscribed sopvoc, found near Dumfries, and shewed that it belonged to 
the series of coins struck in the western part of Britain, and could not 
by any possibility have been struck by Boadicea, of whom no coins are 
known, nor even of her husband Prasutagus, who, from his wealth and 
the peaceful occupation of his territory accorded him by the Romans, 
was far more likely to have coined money. Mr. Evans called attention 
to an inscription in Glamorganshire, recorded in Camden’s Britannia, 
which commemorates the death of a Bodvoc, and shews that the name 
was still in use among the descendants of the Britons some centuries 
after the date of these coins. 

Mr. Madden read a paper, by himself, “ On some Unpublished Roman 
Coins,’ among which may be enumerated aurei of Septimius Severus, 
Caracalla, Carinus, and Constantius Chlorus; a rare denarius of Cornelia 
Supera, the supposed wife of Aimilianus; anda rare third-brass coin of 
Carausius, with the obverse legend vrrtvs carayst. The next coin 
mentioned was a rare aureus of Licinius I., with the obverse legend 
LICINIVS, AVG. OBDY. FILII. svI. Mr. Madden quoted the various ex- 
planations that had been given to the letters oppy, and shewed that 
most, if not all, were inadmissible, though, at the same time, he was 
unable himself to offer any rational solution. The bust on the coin is 
full-faced, and this treatment is rare on Roman coins. There are only 
four other cases (apart from the helmeted full-faced bust, which does 
not commence till under Constantius II.) where it is represented. 
These coins are—one in brass of Carausius, one aureus of Licinius II., 
and two aurei of Maxentius. In the exergue of the coins of the latter, 
there are found the letters p. ost. On coins of other metals, the letters 
M. ost. P., &c., occur. These have nearly always been read to signify, 
“Moneta signata Treveris prima,””—‘ money struck at Treves, first 
mintage.’ Mr. Madden was, however, of opinion that the place of 
mintage of these coins was Ostia. At the time of Aurelian and Tacitus 
it was a flourishing town. ‘The Emperor Maxentius revolted at Rome 
in A.D. 807. In the following year Alexander, who had been appointed 
by Maxentius Governor of Africa, revolted, but was defeated in a.p. 311. 
It is therefore probable that the mint of Carthage was, after the rebellion, 
transferred to Ostia by Maxentius, the latter place being, from its 
proximity to Rome, a likely one for him to obtain. Soon after the 
defeat of ‘Maxentius, the mint of Ostia was transferred by Constantine 
the Great to Rome. There are no coins of Maxentius struck in Gaul, 
consequently to assign these coins to Treves is out of the question. 
Some observations followed on the other places of mintage of Max- 
entius, which are all in the Italian division of the empire, except Tar- 
raco, and here his coins were probably struck in his honour by his 
brother-in-law, Constantine, before he quarrelled with him. The letters 
P, 8, T, &c., were also remarked upon, and examples given to shew 
when Pp should represent prima, and when pecunia or percussa. 
Mr. Madden then passed to a rare and unpublished gold coin of Con- 
stantine the Great, with the reverse legend REcTOR. TOTIVS. ORBIS, and 
the type, “the Emperor seated on arms, holding in his right hand the 
zodiac, and in his left probably the parazonium; behind him Victory 
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stands crowning him.” In the exergue s. mM. 7. (signata moneta Thes- 
salonicd), Mr. Madden first called attention to the place of mintage of 
the coin, as the letter T sometimes stands for Tarraco. Those coins, 
however, that may be assigned to Thessalonica can be distinguished by 
their fabric and type, which resemble those of other Eastern towns. 
The first coins of Tarraco are those of Aurelian, bearing the marks 
P, 8, T, @, V, or VI xxT. (prima, secunda, &c., Tarracone). This 
attribution is due to M. de Salis. The mint of Tarraco ends about the 
time that that of Arles commences, and it is probable that Constantine 
transferred the monetary establishment of Tarraco to his new capital. 
The type of this remarkable coin was the next point considered, it being 
the only example of the Emperor holding the zodiac represented on 
Latin imperial coins, if one may except an aureus of Hadrian, with the 
reverse legend saEc. AVR., and a figure within a circle on which are 
what seem to be traces of the signs, though the zodiac occurs on the 
globe represented on coins of the Antonine period, on some Contorniates, 
and on Greek imperial and Alexandrian coins. Mr. Madden gave some 
interesting quotations from Sir G. C. Lewis’s recent work, “‘ On. the 
Astronomy of the Ancients,” from which it was deduced that no im- 
portance need be attached to the Emperor holding the zodiac, and that 
the artist had only chosen the most fitting emblem of universal power, 
thus verifying in type what is inscribed as the legend. The principal 
historical events previous to his striking such a coin were detailed ; and 
some observations were made on the mint of Serdica, which was given 
up by Licinius in a.p. 314, on his defeat, to Constantine, who transferred 
it to Sirmium, thus embracing an epitome of events from a.p. 306 to 
A.D. 323. Mr. Madden then gave an account of Julianus the Usurper in 
Pannonia, under Carus and his sons, of whom there are coins existing, 
stating that care must be taken not to confound him with two other 
Julians—one usurper in Africa, the other in Italy ; both under Diocle- 
tian, and of whom there are no coins. The coins of Constantius Gallus 
were the next mentioned, to shew that they need not be confounded 
with those of his cousin Constantius II., for the bust or head of the 
latter is represented laureate or diademed, while that of the former is 
always bare. The paper concluded with an account of two rare gold 
coins (each a solidus and a-half) of Valentinianus I. and Valens, and 
with a short account of the Milan mint, mzp (Mediolano) being the 
exergual letters of the coin of Valentinian. 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 13. At the first meeting for the Lent Term, the Rev. G. 
Wit1ams in the chair, Mr. James Francis, of St. John’s College, was 
elected a member. 

The Rev. E. J. Beck, M.A., Clare College, called attention to some 
notices of the “ National Association for the Freedom of Public Worship 
in the Church of England,” which he had laid on the table. He explained 
the nature of the Society, and hoped that something might be done in 
Cambridge to forward its objects. 

Mr. J. W. Clark, M.A., Trinity College, read a paper on “The Royal 
Chapel at Palermo,” which he illustrated by several drawings and 
photographs. 
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Feb. 27. The Rev. H. R. Lvarp, M.A., Trinity College, in the chair. 

Mr. E. 8. Perry, Trinity College, and Mr. C. Cubitt, Trinity College, 
were elected members. 

Mr. J. W. Clark read a paper on “ Genoese Churches,”’ in which he 
discussed several particulars concerning them; alluding especially to 
the facades and towers, and the peculiar treatment of black and white 
marble in bands. ‘The paper was illustrated by several drawings and 
photographs. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH OLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


Feb. 17. Mr. Witt1ams (Old Bank) in the chair. 

The Rev. Canon Blomfield delivered a lecture ‘‘ On some of the Laws 
and Customs of England in the Sixteenth Century, as they affected 
Trade, Commerce, and the Social Life of the Times.’”? He said he had 
drawn most of his facts from the preambles of Acts of Parliament; and 
it would be difficult to find a more reliable source for study, inasmuch 
as nearly every statute of the period abounds with details which have 
little in common with modern ideas. Having noticed the laws for 
military training, for regulating prices, and for sumptuary purposes, he 
remarked that monopoly was the ruling principle of trade ; no foreigner, 
as the stranger merchant was called, was allowed to offer goods for sale 
in towns of any size, except at the time of the annual fairs, on pain of 
forfeiture: and it was mainly to carry out this restrictive idea more 
fully that those ancient guilds were established, many of which still 
survive, though shorn somewhat of their privileges, in several of our 
older cities. Chester still possessed a goodly number of these protected 
guilds or companies, but he was not aware that any of these had exclu- 
sive trade prerogatives still attached to them. 

Mr. Charles Potts, one of the Chester Charity Commissioners, ex- 
plained that there were still some two dozen trade guilds in Chester, 
whose aldermen, stewards, and other officers were appointed annually. 
These companies were alone entitled to the benefits attaching to Owen 
Jones’ and other important legacies, which money was doled out to the 
poorer members in each in equal proportions, at the discretion of the 
commissioners. He believed this was the only privilege now attaching 
to the members of any of these companies. 

Mr. T. Hughes, in correction of this latter supposition, drew the lec- 
turer’s attention to the case of the Goldsmiths’ Company, a guild which still 
flourished in Chester, and at this moment in more than its ancient glory. 
Chester had been for many centuries one of the few English cities 
privileged to hold and maintain a court of assay of gold and silver plate, 
one of the relics, probably, of the Saxon mint established there. This 
office of assay was attached to the Goldsmiths’ Company, and the Prime 
Warden, Assay Master, and a numerous staff ‘of officials, all belonging 
to the company, carried on still the important and yearly increasing 
business attaching to the ancient office. The Chester office now assayed 
and stamped a greater quantity of plate than any other office in the 
country, London alone excepted. 

_ Some relics of Samian and other pottery found at the rear of God’s Pro- 
vidence House, in Watergate-street, were exhibited by the architect, Mr. 
Harrison, and elicite’ ob-ervations from Mr, Wynne Ffoulkes and others. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Feb. 3. The anniversary meeting was held in the Castle, Newcastle, 
The Right Hon. Lord Ravensworra, President, occupied the chair, and 
there was a respectable attendance of members. 

Dr. Charlton, one of the Secretaries, read the forty-ninth annual re. 
port, from which we make the following extracts :— 

“The Council wish to remind the members that at the next anniversary meeting, 
in 1863, the Society will have completed the fiftieth year of its existence, and the 
Council would suggest that this event should be marked by some great effort to 
ameliorate the position of the Society. Nothing, probably, would be more ac- 
ceptable to the members, or more appreciated by the public, than the completion of 
the long-wished-for museum, for the ever-increasing collections of the antiquities, 
The ground for this purpose, being that lying between the Castle and the Black 
Gate, has been already agreed for, and the purchase-money is ready to be paid 
down: but beyond this, the funds in the hands of the committee appointed for this 
purpose do not extend. Indeed, the amount of money subscribed has barely 
equalled the sum required for the purchase of the ground. It is impossible to 
look upon the stores accumulated within these walls, and not to feel how disadvan- 
tageously they are placed for study and for effect, Roman altars and inscriptions 
are hidden away in dark corners, and the earlier remains of our primitive races, 
so often found in the district, are so crowded in our glass-cases that, with the 
imperfect side light, it is impossible to distinguish their outline. 

“The great increase of the Society’s library, through the liberal donations of Sir 
Walter Trevelyan and others, renders it necessary that all the space in the library 
should be allotted to books, as, with the able assistance of Mr. Dodd, one of the 
members of the Society, it will shortly be in possession of a complete catalogue of 
all the books, pamphlets, and engravings in its library. 

“The number of new members has not, in the past year, been so great as in the 
year preceding, but the Society has lost very few by resignation or death. The 
Council have, moreover, to express their satisfaction with the mode in which the 
volumes of the Society’s Transactions have been edited by Mr. Longstaffe.” 


In the absence of the Treasurer, (Mr. M. Wheatly,) Dr. Charlton 
stated that the financial affairs of the Society were in a better condition 
than they were at that time last year. 

Mr. Howard moved that the committee appointed to conduct the 
purchase of the ground for the Museum be instructed to complete the 
purchase without delay; and that, subsequently, an appeal be made to 
the public to obtain funds for the building. 

The noble Chairman said it was perfectly clear that as long as the 
purchase of the ground remained in abeyance, they must be silent. 
But if they made the exertion as the local Society of Antiquaries—made 
so great an exertion as to give a heavy sum for the purchase of a piece 
of waste land admirably adapted for the situation of a museum, and 
then could say to the public—* Here we have done this, and we make 
an appeal for some assistance in erecting a suitable building for the 
reception of the very valuable collection which we have acquired by slow 
degrees’’—he thought they should stand before the public, not by any 
means in the category of beggars, but rather of a long-established Society, 
which had accomplished very considerable objects for the public 
interests, and, therefore, was quite entitled to appeal to the public for 
its support and assistance upon such an occasion. It would be very 
easy in the time which would elapse before the meeting of the fiftieth 
anniversary, next year, to take preliminary steps towards such an 
appeal, provided only they made up their minds to purchase the 
ground, 
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The motion was agreed to unanimously. 

Messrs, William Adamson, Frederick Shaw, and George Luckley, 
were elected new members of the Society. The President and officers 
were re-appointed without opposition. 

Mr. Longstaffe, by permission of the executors of the late Mr. Joseph 
Garnett, exhibited a number of interesting relics, formerly the property 
of that deceased gentleman. Among them were several “ Apostle 
spoons,” the dates of which extended from 1562 to 1729. _ There were 
also a number of coins and medals, and the whole of the articles, he 
stated, would come to the hammer. 

The various antiquities excited much attention. Some ancient seals 
were exhibited by Mr. John Bell. A handsomely-bound book, entitled 
“Enshrined Hearts of Warriors and Illustrious People,’”’ was presented 
by Mr. J. G. Fenwick. 

The noble Chairman made a few concluding remarks. He wished to 
state that he hoped to have the pleasure, before many days were over, 
of receiving a certain proportion of the members of the Society to 
dinner at Ravensworth Castle. He entertained a most lively recollection 
of the meeting which they had last year on the occasion of his receiving 
the presidential chair, and he hoped that again, in the course of the 
spring, he would have the same pleasure. His lordship then gave an 
account of an attractive collection of relics, which he had lately in- 
spected on the occasion of a visit to Lord and Lady Willoughby at 
Drummond Castle. The subject was suggested to him by the articles 
displayed by Mr. Longstaffe. 

A vote of thanks to the noble lord brought the proceedings of the 
anniversary to a close, 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 28. The sixteenth annual meeting was held at the Guildhall, 
Norwich. In the absence of the President, Sir J. P. Boileau (through 
the illness of Lady Catherine Boileau), the Hon. F. Watrote was 
called to the chair. 

From the annual statement read by Mr. Fitch, the treasurer, it ap- 
peared that at the end of last year there was a balance in hand of 
1691..17s. 5d., that this year’s income (including 121/. subscriptions) 
amounted to about 134/., and that the balance now in hand, after 
deducting expenditure, was 1287. 1ls. 4d. Mr. Fitch said he might 
add, as a proof how much the Society was improving, that in 1859 he 
received 260 subscriptions, in 1860, 277, and in 1861, 323, making an 
increase in two years of 63 subscribers, 

Papers were read by the Rev. C. R. Manning, “On Parish Registers;” 
by Mr. Fitch, ‘On the Discovery of Roman Relics at Heigham;’’ by 
Mr. Harrod, ‘On Great Hautbois Church ;” and by the Rev. J. Gunn, 
“On Flint Implements;” some of which we trust we shall be able to lay 
before our readers at an early period. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Feb. 10. Davin Latye, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 
On a ballot, Mr. William Barrie, Rector of the High School, Dalkeith, 
Was admitted a Fellow. 
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The following communications were then read :— 

I. Notices of some of the Abbots of Kinloss, and of .a Volume which 
belonged successively to Robert Reid, one of the Abbots, William Gordon, 
Bishop of Aberdeen, and John Leslie, Bishop of Ross. By John Stuart, 
Esq., Sec. S.A. Scot. From this paper it appeared that the abbey of 
Kinloss was founded by King David I. in the year 1150. According 
to the tradition of the abbey, the foundation was the result of super- 
natural circumstances, resembling those which marked the foundation of 
the abbey of Holyrood. The personal interest of the aged monarch, 
however, in the new erection, appeared on the more trustworthy evi- 
dence of ancient charters, where the lands are specified which he himself 
perambulated, and the boundaries which he pointed out before the Bishop 
of Caithness, and other good men, are detailed. 

Mr. Stuart gave notices of some of the abbots and monks, and their 
mode of life, as well as of some historical events from the history of 
Ferrerius; from a diary kept by John Smyth, one of the monks of 
Kinloss, now in the Harleian collection ; and from the work of Adam 
Elder, another monk of the abbey, who was contemporary with Abbot 
Robert Reid. From the two last of these sources it appeared that 
Walter Reid, a nephew of Abbot Robert, had been made abbot, and re- 
ceived the obedience of the monks in 1553, although several years after 
this date he is described as still a student at Paris. His name does not 
appear in the lists of abbots. His uncle was described as one of the 
leading men of his time, careful in the discharge of his duties, much 
employed in offices of public trust, and a great improver in every locality 
to which his fortunes called him. Among other erections at Kinloss, 
the library was specified, and notices given of his collecting books on 
his foreign embassies for replenishing it. He employed a famous painter 
for three years in executing various decorations at Kinloss. Altar-pieces 
for three chapels were specified, and reference was made to a chamber 
and oratory, painted in the lighter style “‘ que nunc est per Scotiam 
receptissima.” Mr. Stuart was inclined to think that this might refer 
to fresco painting, such as that of St. Ninian recently discovered in the 
ruined church of Turriff, in Aberdeenshire, of which he exhibited a pho- 
tograph and drawing*. The volume, which was exhibited, contained 
two works by George Wicelius on the Epistles and Gospels. It first 
belonged to Robert Reid, and had his book-stamp on each of the boards, 
dated in 1558. After his death it came into the possession of John Leslie, 
Bishop of Ross, whose gift of it to William Gordon, Bishop of Aberdeen, 
is recorded in a contemporary hand. He regarded it with some interest, 
as indicating the sort of books collected by such men as Reid, and as the 
subject of special gift afterwards by the Bishop of Ross. 

Mr. Laing exhibited a MS. volume, in vellum, of an early date, for- 
merly in the library of Kinloss, containing extracts from writings of the 
Fathers ; and another volume on Roman History, formerly in the library 
of Abbot Robert Reid. 

II. Note on the Lewis Chessmen. By Captain F. W. L. Thomas, 
Corr. Mem. 8.A. Scot. These ancient chessmen, formed of the tusk of 
the walrus, consisting of ninety-two pieces, and forming portions of eight 
or more sets, were discovered in a small subterranean stone building like 
an oven, in the parish of Uig, in the Island of Lewis, in the year 1831. 
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Sir Francis Madden has written an elaborate paper on the origin of these 
chessmen, and his conclusions have been controverted by Dr. Daniel 
Wilson. In some MS, volumes of legends and traditions of the Lewis, 
there is an account of ‘the way by which these figures came into the 
Lewis, but it does not give any account of their birthplace. This legend 
formed the subject of Captain Thomas’s note, and was to the effect that 
the chessmen had been carried on shore from his ship by a shipwrecked 
sailor about two centuries ago; that he was murdered by a herd-boy in 
expectation of finding treasure on him, but he got nothing but a bag 
with the chessmen, which fear drove him to bury in the sands of Uig, 
where the figures were found. 

Mr. Stuart thought that Dr. Wilson had been entirely successful in 
rescuing these relics from the Scandinavian origin attributed to them, on 
considerations touching the style of ornamentation, which seemed so like 
that of the Norman era, as well as relating to the armour, dress, and 
contour of the figures, which resembled other remains of art in this 
country of the twelfth century. 

III. Notice of a Jar found in Excavating the Foundation of an Old 
House in Leith. By Robert Paterson, M.D., F.S.A. Scot. The jar, 
which was exhibited, was of a very rude and unusual shape. It was 
found at a considerable depth under the foundations of an old house, in 
a bed of undisturbed sand, and on the application of chemical tests 
to some of the contents, it plainly appeared to have been used as a 
wine-jar. 

Dr. Paterson pointed out various circumstances connected with the 
locality where the jar was found, and adverted to the geological aspect 
of the question suggested by a ridge of sand at one end of which the 
oldest part of Leith formerly stood, and where the jar was found. The 
circumstances pointed out by Dr. Paterson may suggest caution in coming 
to conclusions as to the age of articles found under drifted sand. 

Various donations to the Museum and Library were announced, in- 
cluding, for the first, three stone celts and bronze celt with loop and 
socket, found in the parish of Southend, Cantire; three bronze spear or 
dagger heads, found with two others in the parish of Kingarth, Bute ; 
many coins, and 128 dies from the Scottish Mint, temp. Charles II. and 
James VII.—all presented by the Lords of her Majesty's Treasury, 
through John Henderson, Esq., Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer ; and the academical gown and cap, which formerly belonged 
to the Rev, Alexander Henderson, appointed Rector of the University 
of Edinburgh in the year 1640, and two flat cloth bonnets worn by 
Doctors of Divinity—by the Senatus Academicus of the University. 
For the latter, the contributions were mainly the publications of various 
learned Societies. 


March 10. James T. Grsson-Crate, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Joseph Young of Dunearn, and Mr. William Forbes of Medwyn, 
were elected Fellows. 

Mr. David Laing drew the attention of the members to the question 
of the proposed restoration of the City Cross, and expressed an opinion 
that, although the full restoration of the cross seemed to be hopeless, 
it would yet be desirable that the shaft of the ancient cross should be 
erected in the Royal Exchange; and he suggested that the Society 
should express an opinion on the point. It was agreed to remit the 
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matter to the former Committee on the City Cross for their consideration 
and action. 

The following communications were then read :— 

I. Notice of Sir Peter Young of Seaton; and Copies of Letters from 
him to the Laird of Barnbarroch relative to their Embassies to Denmark 
in the Reign of James VI. By John I. Chalmers, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 
Sir Peter Young, who for a time was preceptor to James VI., under 
George Buchanan, was the son of John Young, burgess of Dundee, by 
a lady of the ancient family of Scrimgeour of Dudhope. He was on 
several occasions employed on embassies by that monarch, to whom he 
acted for many years as King’s Almoner for Scotland, and died in 1628 
at Easter Seatoun, in Forfarshire. He was buried in the parish church 
of St. Vigean’s, where his monument, with an inscription, is still to be 
seen. In Lord Burleigh’s list of persons in Scotland worth being bribed in 
Queen Elizabeth’s interest are the names of George Buchanan and Peter 
Young. The former is described as “the King’s tutor,—a singular 
man ;” and the latter as “another tutor to the King, specially well 
affectit, and ready to persuade the King to be in favur of hir Majesty.” 
The letters produced were addressed by Young to Sir Patrick Vans, 
who was joined with him in his second embassy to Denmark ; and they 
give some curious particulars of their preparations. In one he writes 
of his negociations at Montrose for the ship in which they were to sail 
to Denmark. He describes it as “‘ane very proper schip, and weil ac- 
coutrit, wanting neither ordnance, ensignys, flaggis, nor stremars, and 
of four score and twelf tonne.’’ In another he says, “ Ye will remember 
that the gentilmen be clad in blak, but cullouris, for sa his Majestie 
spak unto me and my Lord Secretar baith, sa that sall represent a 
gravitie and half ane duill. The gret lang ruffis and meikle bellies 
wad be casten away.” This was in consequence of the recent death of 
Queen Mary. Young’s taste for books appears in the same letter, 
where he says, “ 1 shawe yuir Lordship that the last Abbot of Glenluce 
has promisit me Hegesippus in Greek, written with hand, and Com- 
mentaria Cesaris manuscripta sicklyk. I wald pray yuir Lordship to 
inquyre quha gat his bukis, that thai micht be recoverit yit.” Young 
married for his second wife the Lady Joan Murray, widow of James 
Sandilands, the first Lord Torphichen. Mr. Stuart gave some particu- 
lars of this lady, and added, from a contemporary paper, an account of the 
expenses attending the funeral of her first husband, Lord Torphichen. 

Mr. Laing contributed additional particulars of Young’s history, and 
exhibited an engraved portrait of him. 

II. Notice of Remains found under a Cairn surrounded by upright 
Stones, on the Farm of Burreldales, Parish of Auchterless, Aberdeen- 
shire, in a Letter to the Secretary. By James H. Chalmers, Esq., 
F.S.A. Scot. It appeared from this paper that a cairn had originally 
been erected on a basement of stones and surrounded by a circle of 
upright stones. Towards the centre a cist was found, formed of slabs 
of stone, and about 20 inches in length, 16 in. in width, and about 3 feet 
in depth. In it was found one urn, if not two, with ornaments of an 
unusual type, containing burnt matter and bones. At another spot, 
more to the outside of the cairn, a hole was found quite full of a black 
greasy substance, veined with white, the whole being of the consistency 
of rich Stilton cheese. At another spot, under the cairn, was found an 
irregular cavity or cist, in which burnt matter also appeared, and where 
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a piece of what may have been a knife of bronze was found. The 
paper was accompanied with portions of the bones and burnt matter 
and of the urn. The bronze knife was also exhibited by Mr. Adam 
Nicol, the tenant of the farm. 

Mr. Stuart pointed out the analogies between this deposit and others 
at various stone circles in the same county, where urns, burnt bones, 
fragments of bronze, and pits filled with burnt matter had been found, 
and added that these spots were doubtless the burial-grounds of old 
pagan times. 

Professor Simpson stated that all the bones now exhibited from Bur- 
reldales were unquestionably portions of a human skeleton. 

III. Remarks on Ancient British Coins, with Reference to a Gold Coin 
recently found at Birkhill, Dumfriesshire. By George Sim, Esq., 
F.S.A. Scot. Mr. Sim stated that this coin was inscribed nopvoc, and 
clearly proved, by extracts from the admirable works of Mr. Evans, that 
the attribution of this coin to Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, is er- 
roneous, and that it does not belong to the Icenian territory at all, but 
must have been struck by a prince of the Western District. Mr. Sim 
also referred to the “‘ Maen Llythyrog,” or stone of Bodvocus, on the 
hill of Mynydd Margam, in Glamorganshire, and expressed his opinion 
that, as the coin could not belong to a period later than the first half of 
the first century, and the inscription on the stone to the fourth or fifth 
century, it was not probable that the stone had been erected to the 
memory of the prince who struck the coins. 

IV. Note of the Recent Excavation of a“ Pict’s House” at Buchaam, 
Parish of Strathdon, Aberdeenshire. By Arthur Mitchell, M.D., Cor. 
Mem. 8.A. Scot. This “ Pict’s House” was recently excavated by 
orders of Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., of Newe, under the care of Mr. 
Walker, gardener at Castle Newe, who has long taken an interest in 
such investigations. The building was described as pear-shaped, and 
about 58 feet in length, formed of converging walls of stone, covered 
over with great slabs of stone. At one point there were jambs as if for 
a door, and there was an aperture for a chimney. At one corner of the 
chamber a large quantity of charcoal was found, and near it bones of 
the sheep and the hen. Some staves of a small wooden cog, a wooden 
comb, deer’s horns, bits of charcoal, fragments of pottery, an iron ring, 
and a portion of a quern were also discovered. 

Dr. Mitchell was disposed to regard the objects thus found as indi- 
cating the use of the chamber at a much later period than the date of 
the erection of the building. 

The paper was illustrated by ground-plans of this ‘“ Pict’s House,” 
and of an adjoining one at Glenkindy, where there are two apartments 
instead of one large one. 

Mr. Stuart pointed out the great value of Dr. Mitchell’s careful ob- 
servations and plans, which enabled us to compare these structures with 
each other. He added, that all along the course of the Don down to 
Kildrummy there appeared groups of similar houses, indicating the 
presence of an abundant population at an early period, and with evidences, 
in some cases like the present, that they had been the abode of men, 
which had sometimes been doubted. The trace of their more recent 
occupation was analogous to what was found in the Irish crannoges, 
where articles of bone and stone were found mixed with others which 
were not two hundred years old. 

Professor Simpson drew attention to a similar house which he had 
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discovered in a mound near Bathgate, now destroyed, and to the few- 
ness of such structures south of the Forth. 

Various members gave instances of the continued use of the quern 
for grinding meal at the present time. 

Several donations to the Library and Museum were announced. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb, 4, The annual meeting of this Society was held in the Theatre 
of the Museum, York, the Rev, Canon Harcovarr in the chair. 

After an address of condolence to the Queen on the decease of 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort had been unanimously voted, and William 
Fairbairn, Esq., the President of the British Association, and C. T. 
Newton, Esq., the Keeper of the Classical Antiquities in the British 
Museum, had been elected honorary members of the Society, T. S. 
Noble, Esq., the Hon. Secretary, read the annual report, which stated 
that— 


“ The total income of the Society for the year 1861 amounts to £1,200 18s. 9d., 
or about £30 less than that of 1860. Of this, £670 3s. consist of the annual sub- 
scription of members, against £699 4s. in 1860. The deficiency has been caused 
in part by the smaller amount of arrears recovered in 1861, and in part by the 
number of subscriptions remaining unpaid. The amount received for the admission 
of new members is £5 more than in 1860, and the sum paid for keys of the gates is 
also increased, as is likewise the amount received at the swimming-baths, the 
latter being £93 15s. against £71 6s. 8d. in 1860. In the money received at the 
gates for admission there is, however, a falling off, this being only £195 11s. 4d., 
and the sums realized by the sale of the ‘ Guide to Antiquities,’ and for the hire of 
the tent, are less than in former years. 

“ The total expenditure of the year reaches the sum of £1,357 10s. 5d., shewing 
an excess over the income of £156 11s. 8d., more than half this expenditure being 
caused by the purchase of a new tent at a cost of £105, the old tent belonging to 
the Society having become quite worn out, and been at last almost destroyed by a 
storm in the autumn of 1860. 

** Another extra expenditure, which will in course of time be repaid with interest, 
is the printing of a new edition of the Catalogue of Antiquities, for the preparation 
of which the thanks of the Society are due to the Honorary Curator, the Rev. John 
Kenrick. The constant and rapid Wale of this guide induced the Council to print 
an edition of 1,500 copies, at a cost of £35. The new edition was issued to the 
public on the 1st of July, and its sale up to the end of the year produced £6 7s. 

“From the report of the Curator of Antiquities it appears that among the anti- 
quarian discoveries in York during the past year, the most remarkable is that of 
a sepulchral tablet containing a Latin inscription, in hexameter verse, by Q. Co- 
rellius Fortius on his daughter, Corellia Optata‘’. The excavations undertaken by 
Mr. Gray, on the site of the late Mr. Knapton’s foundry near Monk Bar, have 
brought to light some further portions of the Roman walls of York, and the 
foundations of buildings adjacent to them, apparently of the same age, but the des- 
tination of which is not clear. 

“ During the time when no public Museum existed in York, various objects of 
antiquity discovered here had been presented to the Dean and Chapter. One of 
these, the curious Mithraic tablet which is affixed to the wall of the vestibule of 
the Museum, was some years ago entrusted to the charge of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society, on the condition that it should be restored if reclaimed. On the 
application of the Council, the Dean and Chapter have recently transferred to the 
care of the Society, under the same ,condition, the other antiquities before alluded 
to. In acknowledging the kindness of the Dean and Chapter in acceding to their 
request, the Council cannot refrain from expressing a wish that their example were 
more generally followed, and that the Museum were considered as the appropriate 
receptacle of the antiquities which are brought to light in the city. Many things 
have been lost for the want of such a receptacle in former times; many things 
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since its establishment have been diverted from their proper destination, and have 
passed into distant collections. In the Museum of the Society, being permanently 
united with objects from the same locality, they would derive illustration from 
them, and be open to the inspection of all who are interested in archwological 
pursul’ 

The report having been adopted, W. L. Newman, Esq., asked a 
question with regard to the ancient coins belonging to the Society. He 
thought that better facilities for inspecting them ought to be afforded to 
the members. He suggested that, in addition to the Rev. J. Kenrick, 
the Curator, Mr. Dallas should have authority to shew the ancient coins. 

T. 8. Noble, Esq., in the absence of the Rev. J. Kenrick from in- 
disposition, stated that great care was manifested in the keeping of the 
ancient coins, and the reason why they were so jealously guarded was 
owing to the fact that at the Scarborough Museum the ancient coins had 
been swept off by burglars. Mr. Kenrick was at all times ready to shew 
the coins, and never thought it too much trouble. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen were then elected officers of 
the Society: — President —The Earl of Carlisle. Vice-Presidents 
—The Earl of Zetland; W. H. R. Read, Esq., F.L.S: John 
Phillips, Esq., F.R.S. ; the Rev. Canon Harcourt, F.R.S.; the Hon. and 
Very Rev. the Dean of York; the Rev. Canon Hey; Thomas Allis, 
Esq., F.L.S.; the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A., F.S.A. Treaswrer— 
William Gray, Esq., F.R.A.S., F.G.8S. New Members of the Council 
—The Sheriff of York, (Edwin Wade, Esq.) ; the Rev. Robert Daniel ; 
W. E. Swaine, Esq., M.D. Hon. Sec.—T. S. Noble, Esq., F.R.A.8, 

The proceedings terminated with the customary votes of thanks, 


March 4. The Rev. Canon Hey in the chair. 

T. 8. Noble, Esq., the Secretary, read a list of donations, including 
several Roman coins presented by himself. 

The Rev. J. Kenrick gave some account of the coins, which were 
said to have been found in Pavement, about five yards from the end of 
All Saints’ Church, and at a depth of four or five feet. They are all of 
the age of Constantine and his family. Two have the legend on the 
obverse D. N. CONSTANS P. F. AUG., on the reverse the legend FEL, 
TEMP. REPARATIO, with an armed figure leading a captive from beneath 
atree. The next are of Magnentius, who assumed the purple in 350. 
One has on the obverse Dp. N. MAGNENTIUS, on the reverse an armed 
figure on horseback, with the legend etorta RomaNorUM. The other 
has a galley with the Emperor standing upon it, and the legend FEL, 
TEMP. REPARATIO, ‘The rest are all of Constantius. He remarked that 
there has been some difficulty in referring coins bearing this name to 
the proper person, as the name is common to several. Constantius 
Chlorus, (who died in York,) the father of Constantine, is here out of 
the question ; but it is doubtful whether they belong to Flavius Con- 
stantius the son, or to Constantius Gallus the nephew, of Constantine 
the Great and brother of Julian. The legend FEL, TEMP. REPARATIO 
is common to both; but as the reverse exhibits a figure about to kill 
a horseman, whose horse has been overthrown, and who has the ap- 
pearance of a barbarian, it seems more probable that they belong to 
Flavius Constantius, who reigned twenty-four years and carried on long 
wars in the East, than to Gallus, who died young. ‘To complete the 
uncertainty, there was a fourth Constantius, co-Emperor with Honorius, 
A.D. 421, to whom the coins with the legend FEL. TEMP, REPARATIO 
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have been attributed, but with little probability. This legend is charac- 
teristic of the family of Constantine. It was first assumed by Constans, 
and was usurped by Magnentius; it is found on the coins of Fl. Con- 
stantius and Constantius Gallus, Julian, and Procopius. The descent of 
Procopius is doubtful, but he claimed to be a descendant of Constantius 
Chlorus. We do not find it after Procopius. Its assumption by the 
family of Constantine probably referred to the re-union and re-organiza- 
tion of the Empire effected by that Emperor. It is often accompanied 
by the pheenix, a symbol of revival. 

Ww. Gra , Esq., then read a paper on “ The Present Appearance of 
the Planet Saturn.” 





THE BLAMIRE MEMORIAL. 


In our pages a short time ago ¢ was duly recorded the decease of Mr. Blamire, late 
Chief Tithe, Copyhold, and Inclosure Commissioner, a man whose merits as a public 
servant have been often acknowledged in Parliament and elsewhere. His friends 
have now resolved to take steps to institute some lasting tribute to his memory, and 
accordingly a meeting was held at the Bush Hotel, in Carlisle, on the 1st of March, 
at which Philip Henry Howard, Esq., of Corby Castle, presided; Captain James, 
of Barrock Park, the Rev. J. Monkhouse, of Lyzzick Hall, and several other gentle- 
men, took part in the proceedings. From the statement of the Chairman it ap- 
peared that Mr. Blamire was the son of Dr. Blamire, of the Oaks, a highly-esteemed 
physician, and was christened by his father’s intimate friend, Dr. Paley, whose 
views, as expressed in the second volume of his “ Principles of Political and Moral 
Philosophy,” it was afterwards his task to work out. His mother was the sister 
of Mr. Christian Curwen, of Workington Hall, and under the eye of his uncle the 
young man acquired that intimate knowledge of agriculture and that enlightened 
regard for the general interests of the community which at all times distinguished 
him. He went into Parliament, and when Lord Althorp brought in his bill for the 
commutation of tithes, Mr. Blamire, in a most luminous speech, and in a friendly 
manner, criticised the bill and threw out some hints by which it might be re- 
modelled. The Government immediately adopted his suggestions, and Earl Russell, 
unsolicited, asked him to take charge of the bill when it should have passed the 
legislature. Having been appointed to the office of Chief Tithe Commissioner, 
many other kindred occupations or branches of local improvement were naturally 
in time attached to that office. There was enclosure, and everything connected 
with drainage, and there were other local improvements which were all naturally 
connected with the Tithe Commission. Mr. Blamire was intimately acquainted 
with customary as well as the copyhold tenure of land, and in carrying out these 
measures—which were at first voluntary—he conferred a lasting benefit on his 
countrymen. Throughout life his conduct was thoroughly disinterested ; he used 
his official means to promote the benefit of his fellow-countrymen, and not to lay 
by treasures ; for, he might say, like Pitt he died poor. But his memory would be 
embalmed in the recollection of a grateful posterity. Captain James, after a re- 
mark that the clergy were as much interested in the happy result of the labours of 
Mr. Blamire as the land-owners and occupiers, moved a resolution, “That in recog- 
nition of the many kind and disinterested services rendered by the late Mr. Blamire 
to the people of Cumberland for a long series of years, and of the arduous and 
faithful discharge of most important public duties as Chief Tithe, Copyhold, and 
Inclosure Commissioner, rendered by him to the country at large, this meeting is 
of opinion that steps should be taken to institute a lasting tribute to his memory,” 
which was unanimously carried ; and on the proposition of the Rev. Mr. Monkhouse, 
a subscription was at once opened, and about £70 was contributed before the close 
of the meeting. Beside the county friends and admirers of Mr. Blamire, Earl 
Russell, and Mr. Josiah Parkes, C.E., are contributors; and Henry Robinson, Esq., 
solicitor, Carlisle, will receive any sums forwarded on account of the Blamire Me- 
morial. The form of this must of course depend on the amount subscribed, but a 
tablet in Raughton-Head Church, and an annual Blamire prize at the East Cum- 
berland Agricultural Show, have been suggested. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





DISCOVERY OF MONUMENTAL TABLETS AT KUSTENDJIE. 


Mr. Ursan,—Since the opening of the Danube and Black Sea Rail- 
way Kustendjie has been brought prominently forward, and as it is on 
what most likely will become the high road to Constantinople, a few 
observations from personal experience may not prove uninteresting. 

Kustendjie is situated in 44° 10’ N. Lat. and 28° 38’ E. Long., on 
a promontory facing the Black Sea; it consists of a Turkish town of 
inconsiderable dimensions, and an English colony connected with the 
railway. The wall of Trajan, which may be noticed all along the right 
bank of the Danube from the Bulgarian village of Yene Kewy, ter- 
minates here. 

In Murray’s Handbook for Southern Germany we are told that 
“ Kustandji occupies the site of the Roman town Constantina, founded 
by Trajan. The spot exhibits extensive remains of Roman construc- 
tions, marble blocks, columns, carved friezes, capitals, &c., and the 
ground is strewn with prepared masonry for a considerable distance.” 
The latter part of this statement is correct, but of Constantina founded 
by Trajan I can learn nothing in any books that have come under my 
notice. I believe Kustendjie occupies the site of the ancient capital, 
Tomis*, and I am strengthened in my belief by some inscriptions which 
I have seen on tablets lately excavated by the Railway Company, in 
whose possession they still are. The stones are of marble, and in pretty 
good condition; the inscriptions are in Greek and Latin. I enclose copies 
of two, which I made on the spot: the one in Greek, it will be seen, was 
erected by the illustrious people of the metropolis of Tomis, in memory 
of Aurelio Priskio Isidoro, but as there are no dates on any of the 
stones, it is difficult to say to what age they belong; however, as we 
find that the Romans conquered Illyria 3.c. 219, and Masia 3.0. 30; 
that Trajan made Dacia a Roman province a.p. 107; and that the 
original inhabitants of Dacia were called Thracians, it is probable that 
Tomis was founded by Trajan about that time, 

Perhaps some of your contributors more learned than myself will 
feel inclined to give a literal translation of the enclosed inscriptions, 
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and be able to throw additional light upon this subject. It would be 
interesting to know whether Kustendjie really occupies the site of 
Tomis, when it was built, when and how it was destroyed, and whether 
there are no other remains to be found than those mentioned. 

I shall be glad to give any further information in my power, and aid 
in any further investigation.—I am, &c., Jutius Kessier. 


187, Lee Bank-road, Birmingham. 


No. I. 


On a square block of marble, about five feet long, and three feet 
thick :— 
ATAOH I TYXH I 

KATATAAOS%ZEAN' ATHKPATISTHBOYAI 
KAITQAAMOIPOTATQAHMQ TH 
MAMIPOTATHSMEHPOTOAEQSToMEQS 
AYPHAIONDPEISKIONISIAQPON 
TONTIONTAPXHVNKAIAPXEANTATHN 
TPQFINAPXHNATNOSKAIAMMIIT2S 
KATIAPXIEPASAMNONHNAIOIAQN 
KAIKYNT'ESIQN®IAcAOEISSIA0 EIMIN 
E®EXHSHMEPQNEHZMHAIAAINONTA 
KATHINAPXIEPEIANSYNBIONAYTOY 

OYADIAN MATPQNAN 
TIASH>"EIMHSKAIAPETHSXAPIN 
TON KAIBOYAEYFINKAITONOPQ EYOM ON 
THSAAMDIPOTAFIS®AAOYIASNEAS 
TIOAEQSKAIANTIDIATPIAOS. 


No. Il. 


CATILIAERESPE 
CTAEDOLORATIA 
RA OBUEAAORIAAA 
SENPRONIAERVEINZE 
EILIAEEIVSETAIIIDISE 
CVNDININEPOTISEIVS 
CAIALLIDTRVFINVSET 
RVFVSAVIAESVAEET 
AAATRIETFRATRIDVL 
CISSIMISL LIDIVMRV 
IVMPATRESVVMECIVNDVMCVPA 
ERV (broken) 
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STEWKLEY CHURCH, BUCKS. 


Ma. UrBan,—Most of your readers are 
probably acquainted with this interest- 
ing church, either from actual inspection 
or from the engraving of it in Lysons. 
Its history is also well known as part 
of the history of art in this country. 
It is the sister church to Iffley, built 
on the same plan, in the same style, 
and probably by the same architect, 
as both churches were given about 
the same time to the Priory of Kenil- 
worth. Hitherto, for seven hundred 
years, Stewkley Church has been for- 
tunate enough to escape any alteration, 
and it is consequently the most perfect 
example of a rich Norman church of the 
middle of the twelfth century that we 
have remaining in England. But after 
escaping the perils of the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century, the great Re- 
bellion of the Puritans in the seventeenth, 
and the ignorance and apathy of the 
Churchwardens of the eighteenth, it is 
about to fall in the nineteenth under 
the hands of modern Fashion, which has 
been more destructive to our old parish 
churches than all the others put toge- 
ther. The west end is to be pulled 
down, and the nave lengthened 15 ft., 
or one bay, on the pretext of making 
more room, but in reality to get rid of 
an ugly western gallery, which holds in 
fact more people than the proposed new 
bay of the nave will hold, and is nearer 
to the desk, the pulpit, and the altar. 
This gallery is to be got rid of as an eye- 
sore, and in compliance with the well- 
known dictum, that “it is impossible 
to pray in a gallery.” This dictum I 
believe to be absolutely false; as mat- 
ter of fact, a person who is really dis- 
posed to pray will not be hindered 
from doing so by the accident whether 
he is placed in a gallery or on the floor. 
This dictum, then, is mere cant or affec- 
tation, and it has been in practice one 
of the most mischievous of all the dicta- 
tions of modern fashion. The large gal- 
lery at Stewkley is an ugly thing which 
I should abstractedly be glad to see re- 
moved ; but it isa mere piece of scaffold- 
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ing, removeable at any time when funds 
are forthcoming to build a chapel-of- 
ease, or school-room chapel, in another 
part of the parish, to hold the people 
now contained in the gallery, and the 
venerable structure would still remain 
intact. 

The circular which is issued for the 
purpose of obtaining money under the 
pretext of accommodating a larger num- 
ber of worshippers, states that the parish 
is three miles long, and the popula- 
tion 1,500, while the church accommo- 
dation is only 200. Surely this is a 
strong case for a chapel-of-ease, and not 
for a mere temporary make-shift, which 
would destroy the original plan and pro- 
portions of the old church for ever, whilst 
the next incumbent will still cry out 
for a chapel-of-ease. This gallery hides 
nothing but a part of the small west 
window, the head of which is seen above 
it, and a small part of the top of the 
two side doorways, which would be 
avoided altogether by raising the front of 
the gallery about a foot. It seems to me 
just a case where a medieval architect 
would have shewn his skill by making 
this useful gallery an ornamental fea- 
ture. This was the great glory of the 
medieval architects. They never shirked 
a difficulty, but made useful things orna- 
mental also. The modern fashion of 
abusing all galleries appears to me to 
be carried to an absurd length. Galleries 
of several kinds were freely used in the 
Middle Ages, and were no dissight to 
the building. The triforium gallery of 
Westminster Abbey is not an ugly fea- 
ture, nor the Norman galleries across the 
ends of the transepts of Winchester 
Cathedral, which would be equally ap- 
plicable for a western gallery. The 
Cathedral of Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
has galleries round three sides, part 
of the original design of the church, 
built of stone in the best period of 
Gothic art, always intended for wor- 
shippers, and still in use. The numer- 
ous rood-lofts in our parish churches in 
Somerset and Devon are not ugly fea- 
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tures, and yet they are galleries to all 
intents and purposes : loft is only another 
name for gallery. 

But I had almost forgotten another 
grave and serious objection to the western 
gallery at Stewkley. When people first 
come into the church they will not be 
able to see the new roof which is to be 
put on the nave, and in which the ori- 
ginal high pitch is to be restored, in 
compliance with another modern pre- 
judice. That the outer roof at Stewkley 
was high-pitched is plain enough from 
the weather-moulding remaining on the 
tower, but it by no means follows that 
the high roof was open to the rafters 
within. It is far more probable that 
the nave was originally covered by a 
flat ceiling painted, in the style of the 
one we have remaining at Peterborough, 
and which Mr. Burges has had the spirit 
and good taste to adopt as his guide at 
Waltham, with remarkably good effect, 
as is generally acknowledged. That this 
was the usual covering of our Nor- 
man churches I have not the slightest 
doubt; it is the natural covering, 
and more consistent with that style 
than a high-pitched rovf. In Italy, 
where the Roman style has never been 
discontinued, flat ceilings are almost 
universal; and although Peterborough 
is the only one that has escaped in this 
country, there is every reason to believe 
it was the usual custom here also when 
the church was not vaulted. 

There is an eastern gallery of the 
twelfth century remaining at Compton in 
Surrey, the front of which is engraved in 
the “Glossary of Architecture,” and there 
are traces of similar galleries at the east 
end of several other Norman churches, 
as at Darent in Kent. This makes it 
evident that if the architects of those 
days had wanted a western gallery, 
they would have built it, and have 
made it an ornamental feature. This 
is actually the case in many churches 
of the twelfth century in some parts 
of France, especially in Perigord, 
where the western stone gallery is the 
rule rather than the exception in small 
parish churches, 
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Another part of the plan proposed 
for Stewkley is to remove the donkey- 
boxes, and restore the open seats, to 
which every man of any pretension to 
good taste or good feeling would wish 
God speed. The mischief that has been 
done to the Church of England by the 
introduction of this Puritanical innova- 
tion is incalculable. These high enclosed 
pews may be traced to the Presbyterians 
of Scotland, and to the time of the 
Great Rebellion. This hideous and most 
mischievous and unchristian fashion fol- 
lowed chiefly the direct line from north 
to south, and reached across the channel 
into Normandy and Picardy ; the eastern 
and western counties of England gene- 
rally escaped the invasion of this plague, 
and for the most part still retain the 
fine old open seats which are peculiar to 
England, and are generally of about the 
time of the Reformation, some previous 
to it, others shortly after, and are the 
most fitting and the most ornamental 
furniture of God’s house that has ever 
been invented. Those who have seen our 
genuine old English carved bench-ends 
in Somerset and Devon, Norfolk and 
Suffolk, will allow that it is impossible 
to praise them too warmly. But there 
is a modern prejudice against these also, 
nothing will go down now but moveable 
chairs, after the French fashion, the 
most ugly and inconvenient furniture 
for a church that ever was contrived. 
Those who have only a little knowledge of 
the Continent may admire the fine open 
space in the nave when the chairs are 
all carefully stacked up to hide the win- 
dows of the aisles; but those who know 
the Continent well, and have had prac- 
tical experience of the use of chairs, will 
be loud in condemning them. I should 
have thought that the English church in 
Paris was enough to satisfy any one of 
this. The miserable chairs standing at 
all sorts of angles, and with a second 
chair for each fine lady to kneel upon, 
which may be seen daily in most foreign 
churches, were found to take up so much 
room, that it became necessary to ar- 
range them in rows, with deal boards 
nailed or tied to the back of them to 
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keep them straight ; as ugly and clumsy 
a contrivance as could well be imagined. 
Yet to comply with this new prejudice, 
modern architects commonly propose 
either at once to introduce chairs over 
the whole or part of the nave of a church, 
or, in order to lead the way to it, make 
their open benches as ugly and incon- 
venient as they can contrive, and put 
kneeling-boards to them on which it is 
impossible to kneel for many minutes 
without serious pain. To my mind this 
interferes with prayer far more than 
galleries do. 

Galleries were introduced into our 
churches in many instances by good and 
pious people as a makeshift, an endeavour 
to remedy as well as they could the 
evils which had resulted from the system 
of enclosing the greater part of the floor 
of God’s house with large square hideous 
boxes for the accommodation of the few 
rich at the expense of the many poor. 
By this system the poor were compelled 
either to remain ignorant heathens, or 
to become schismatics or heretics. To 
remedy this as far as possible, galleries 
were in many instances built for the 
poor, and we should hesitate before we 
remove them until we have supplied 
something better. Unfortunately, the 
time at which these galleries were gene- 
rally erected was one of extremely bad 
taste and great ignorance of art, and 
consequently they are often as ugly as 
stupidity could make them; and some- 
times they are quite useless. In all 
such cases let them be destroyed when- 
ever it is practicable without causing 
& more permanent and serious injury 
to the fabric. But a gallery is a piece 
of furniture removeable at any time, 
and in such cases as Stewkley it is better 
to endure it a little longer than do 
irreparable injury to an historical monu- 
ment of importance. 

If the fabric must be altered, the 
plan proposed may be the best that is 
practicable. It is intended that each 
stone of the west front shall be carefully 
marked, and replaced in the same posi- 
tion; and that the side windows shall 
be so scrupulously copied from the old 
ones, that in a few years’ time no one 
can tell that the plan of the church has 
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been altered at all. But this seems very 
like falsifying history. If a new west 
bay must be added, it would be more 
consistent with the professed object, and 
more truthful, to let it be designed and 
built at once of two stories, in the same 
manner as the domestic chapels and 
the alms-house chapels of the Middle 
Ages usually were, or as the transepts 
of large churches frequently were, and 
the west ends of churches in some dis- 
tricts (as already mentioned), and as 
they would have been in other places 
if the western gallery had been wanted. 
There is no occasion to go abroad for a 
model for this, it may be made thoroughly 
English. The manner in which some 
modern architects seize every opportu- 
nity to stick a bit of French, German, 
or Italian Gothic into our old English 
churches, makes it dangerous to refer to 
any foreign examples from which ideas 
might fairly be taken, if they would 
only be at the trouble of translating 
them into English, and making them 
assimilate with English art. One is 
continually reminded of that well-known 
vulgar bore in society, the man who has 
been abroad and knows a little of some 
foreign language, and who must be 
always displaying his little knowledge 
by interlarding his conversation with 
scraps of French, German, or Italian. 
The incumbent of Stewkley is ac- 
tuated by tlie best motives and in- 
tentions, and is very unwilling to dis- 
turb the fabric of his very remark- 
able old church, but the influence of 
modern fashion has been too strong 
for him, and after some hesitation he 
has yielded to its power. I hope it is 
not yet too late to make him see the bar- 
barity of damaging an interesting page 
of the history of art in England, and 
feel that it is better to endure the eye- 
sore of an ugly piece of scaffolding for 
a few years longer than to disturb the 
venerable fabric committed to his charge. 
The clergy are our natural conservators, 
and it is only since the spirit of change 
and innovation has reached them that 
so much irreparable mischief has been 
done. 
Joun Henry Parker, F.S.A. 
Oxford, March 20, 1862. 
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ANCIENT BRITISH COINS tnscrrsep VRE BOD TASCIA anp 
VER BOD TASCIA. 


Mr. Ursan,—The letter from Mr. 
Beale Poste on the subject of these 
coins, which appears at p. 344 of your 
Magazine for the present month, renders 
it desirable that some authentic account 
of the history of these spurious pieces 
should be given to your readers. 

Their first publicappearance was onthe 
23rd of May, 1850, when Mr. C. Roach 
Smith exhibited to the Numismatic So- 
ciety casts of one of them, said to have been 
found in Suffolk on the borders of Essex. 
After an examination of this coin, I 
gave my judgment upon it as follows :— 

“ With due deference to the opinion 
of the very able possessor of the coin, it 
appears to me, and I might add some 
others who have seen it, of very doubtful 
authenticity. The ornament on the ob- 
verse is in a totally different style from 
those which it is said to resemble, and 
has a degree of stiffness about it rarely 
met with on genuine coins. The horse 
on the reverse is also of a style of work- 
manship such as I have seen on no other 
British coins; and last, but not least, 
the weight of the coin (sixty-four grains) 
bears no analogy to that of any other 
British copper coins, while its thickness 
is also unparalleled *.” 

Subsequently, in 1857 or 1858, three 
more of these coins made their appear- 
ance, and were said to have been found 
in a barrow near Grundisburgh, Suffolk. 
Oue of them was of the same type as 
the coin already mentioned, the other two 
presented a new variety, having VER BOD 
instead of VRE BOD on the obverse, and 
a horseman with a spear instead of a 
horse without a rider on the reverse. 
Two of these coins were so well got up, 
that they were purchased for a consider- 
able sum for the British Museum ; and 
such being the case, 1 began to suspect 
that my doubts as to the authenticity 
of the first coin known were unfounded, 
and I purchased the remaining one of 
the three last brought out, for my own 
collection; not, however, without some 
inward misgivings as to the state of the 
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coin, which was represented to arise 
from “ injudicious cleaning.” 

However, partly influenced by the 
fact that the coins had been admitted 
into the national collection, I accepted 
them as genuine, and published an ac- 
count of them in the “ Numismatic 
Chronicle,” vol. xx. p. 57. In that account 
I still characterized their workmanship 
as “very peculiar,” and said that,— 

“If their style does not closely re- 
semble any of the known coins of Tas- 
ciovanuse, it certainly comes no nearer to 
that of any other class of British coins, 
and is entirely different in feeling and 
character from that of the silver Icenian 
coins, the ornament on which approxi- 
mates in general, though by no means in 
the minor details, to that on the obverse 
of these coins. The same may be said 
of the weight of the coins, which is 
nearly equally anomalous with the work- 
manship,”— 
being 57, 52, 23, and 64 grains respect- 
ively. 

Such was the state of the question, 
when in Dec., 1859, I received from the 
same person from whom al/ the previous 
coins had come, another coin of the same 
class, with the horseman on the reverse, 
which exhibited every sign of being 
false, and weighed no less than 94 grains, 
though of the same module as that 
which weighed 23 grains only—the usual 
weight of British copper coins being 
about 34 grains. It was, moreover, from 
the same dies as one of the Museum 
specimens and the coin I already pos- 
sessed. Under these circumstances there 
could be no doubt of the whole of them 
being fabrications ; but, as if to prevent 
any mistake in the matter, there was 
sent me at the same time what was 
called a coin of Cunobeline found at 
Colchester, which was as arrant a for- 
gery as it was ever my fortune to in- 
spect. On the obverse was a marvellous 
helmeted head, something like that on 
the coins of Athelred or Harold, and on 
the reverse the inscription cvn1o within 
a wreath. 
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As it was possible that the person 
who offered the coins to me (who is 
since dead) might have been imposed 
upon, I did not at once expose the whole 
of the facts; but in a paper read Janu- 
ary, 1860, published in the ‘‘ Numismatic 
Chronicle,” vol. xx. p. 175, I stated,— 

“That from circumstances that had 
come to my knowledge since I brought 
thesingularcoinsinscribed VER-BOD under 
the notice of the Numismatic Society, 
I was wuch inclined to thiuk that their 
authenticity was by no means above 
suspicion, and that my first impressions 
regarding them might after all prove 
to have been correct.” 


Since then, I have spent a portion of 
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two autumns in the southern part of 
Suffolk, and from enquiries made upon 
the spot, I am satisfied that in this in- 
stance, as in some others of articles said 
to have been found in Suffolk, the word 
‘invention’ is more applicable than ‘ find- 
ing.” I think, too, that if Mr. Beale 
Poste will go down into that part of 
England, he will find but little difficulty 
in obtaining an introduction to the 
“native British artists’ who struck 
these coins, and have all his doubts as 
to the question of their age removed. 
Iam, &., Joun Evans. 
Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead, 
March 3, 1862. 


CZSAR’S DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND OF BRITAIN. 


Mr. UrsBay,—A serious charge against 
Cesar’s accuracy when describing the 
form and position of Britain* having 
been brought forward by one of his 
ablest later commentators, Mr. Long, 
I propose to give you the result of my 
lucubrations on the subject, which I 
trust will serve to shew that he is 
quite clear of the charge. 

I will preface the remarks I have to 
make with an English rendering of his 
description, as I understand it. He 
describes Britain in geueral terms :— 


“The island is by nature triangular, 
of which one side is opposite to Gallia; 
one angle of this side, which [angle] is 
at Cantium, [the British name is Cant, 
or Kent; Cesar gives the word a Latin 
termination, like Belgium—Long], to 
which part most of the ships from 
Gallia come, looks to the rising sun, 
the lower angle looks to the south. 
This side stretches about five hundred 
miks. The other side trends towards 
Spain and the setting sun, off which 
part is Ireland, less than Britain, as is 
estimated, by a half; but one is con- 
veyed thence to Britain by an equal 
distance [of passage | to that from Gallia. 
Here in mid-channel is the island which 
is called Mona: there are thought to be 
many lesser islands visible besides. The 
length of this side, according to the 
Opinion of those writers, [he alludes to 
the Greeks :—he could learn little of the 
form and position of the island from his 
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own observation, and his information 
was also got, apparently, chiefly from 
traders— Long, | is 700 miles. The third 
is opposite to the North, to which part 
there is no opposing land; but the angle 
of this side looks mostly [maxime] to- 
wards Germany ; it is calculated that this 
side is 800 miles in length. Thus the 
whole island is 2,000 miles in circuit.” 


To which the commentator to whom 
I have alluded, Mr. Long, has appended 
the following note :— 


“The circuit of 2,000 Roman miles 
which Cesar assigns to the island is 
much below the truth; but if we mea- 
sure from one salient point to another, 
it is so far near to the truth that it 
appears to be founded on the estimates 
of the voyagers who had sailed along 
the coasts. We need not assume that 
the island had been circumnavigated by 
any one voyager, which was first done, 
so far as we know, in the time of Agri- 
cola®. The general form is correctly 
enough described by Cesar, but the chief 
error lies in making the west side op- 
posite to Spain. The Romans knew no 
better in the time of Tacitus*. The 
position of the northern angle towards 
Germany is modified by ‘mazxime:’ if 
there is any country to which it is 
turned, Caesar means to say, it is Ger- 
many 4,” 


Now Mr. Long uniformly maintains 
the general accuracy and reliableness 
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4 See Long’s edition and note in loco, p. 209. 
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of Cesar, so far as he had the means of 
ascertaining the truth for himself, his 
sound judgment in weighing evidence, 
and, in short, his thorough honesty and 
fidelity as an historian. And, indeed, 
it would be difficult to over-estimate 
his high value in these respects. And 
therefore, where any statement of his 
appears doubtful, or the meaning un- 
certain, a charge of error should be laid 
at his door only as the very last resource, 
and when every conclusion seems to 
point that way. In the above descrip- 
tion of the island of Britain, however, 
Mr. Long charges him with an error “in 
making the west side opposite to Spain ;” 
and further adds, by way of proof or 
confirmation of the charge, that “the 
Romans knew no better,” even so late 
as “the time of Tacitus.” Whatever 
may have been the extent of the infor- 
mation of his countrymen in his own 
time or long subsequently, we should 
be wrong to gather from this very 
guarded and short expression of Ceesar’s 
that such was his opinion. His words 
are “alterum [latus] vergit ad Hispa- 
niam atque occidentem solem; qué ex 
parte est Hibernia,” &c., by which Mr. 
Long understands him to state that the 
west side of Britain is opposite to Spain. 
But does he say so? Above he had said, 
“TInsula natura triquetra, cujus unum 
latus est contra Galliam:” here there 
can be no mistake as to his meaning, 
for “contra Galliam” can only mean 
“opposite to Gallia.” But this is quite 
another expression from that which he 
uses with respect to the west side, viz. 
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“vergit ad Hispaniam atque occidentem 
solem,”—“ verges towards Spain and the 
setting sun;” or, as we have rendered 
it in the foregoing translation by the 
sailors’ expression, when speaking of 
the general direction of the coast-line, 
that it “trends towards” such a quarter. 

A recent able writer, in describing the 
position of Ireland, uses very much the 
same language as Cesar in allusion to 
this very point. The passage well illus- 
trates that before us :— 

“England,” he says, “being inter- 
posed between Ireland and France, the 
continental country to which Ireland 
[alterum (latus Britannie) qué ex parte 
est Hibernia] lies most open, is Spain °,” 
—\vergit ad Hispaniam, atque occiden- 
tem solem.] 

And he then proceeds to illustrate 
this fact by particulars from the his- 
tory of the two countries, which prove 
into what close connection they were at 
one time thrown with one another. 

We may therefore, I think, safely 
understand Cesar to mean that the 
general direction of the coast-line on 
that side turns towards Spain and the 
West; and this agrees with the real 
state of the case. For the line of long. 
5° West of Greenwich, which passes 
through the centre (mediocursu) of the 
Irish Channel, cutting the town of Fal- 
mouth in the west angle of the triangle, 
runs, likewise, through nearly the centre 
of the peninsula of Spain; and thither, 
therefore, the general line of the west 
coast of Britain may be said to turn. 

Iam, &. ScRUTATOR. 

March 10, 1862. 


MINIMI. 


Mr. Ursay.—I think that you might 
perhaps like to be acquainted with the 
following fact. 

In a close called the Chesles(?) or 
Chesils, about mid-way between Stow- 
on-the- Wold and Bourton-on-the- Water, 
(with its fine camp,) and adjoining the 
Fosse Way, there has lately been found, 
in ploughing, a full pint of very minute 
and rude coins. Some are not larger 
than a ‘flattened shot, and on the larger 


ones is an attempt at a head; and on 
the reverse side, at something, but what 
it is difficult to say. These coins lay by 
the side of a skeleton. Others have been 
found in the same field, of the ordinary 
Roman type, one most perfect silver 
Valens. Quantities of half-baked broken 
pottery are here found, and among other 
relics an amber ring, which may be a 





®* See Professor Goldwin Smith on “ Irish 
History and Irish Character,” p. 2. 
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Saxon ornament. A ring of the same 
material, only larger, was found some 
time since on the opposite side of the 
parish (Slaughter), together with a ske- 
leton, apparently of a female. 

If you think it worth while to com- 
municate this discovery to the public, 
will you in your notice of it kindly give 
your interpretation of the name of the 
field, Chesils, Chesels, or Chestles? A 
beautiful trout-stream skirts one side 
of the field, which in the days before 
bridges must have created a deep ford 
on the Fosse.—I am, &c. D. R. 

Lower Swell Vicarage, 

Stow-on-the- Wold. 
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[The word variously spelt Chesle, or 
Chesil, or Chessell, has probably some 
relation to graves; such at least is the 
opinion of one of our best archzologists. 
By reference to our Number for January 
last (p. 24), it will be seen that the 
great Saxon cemetery in the Isle of 
Wight, recently opened by Mr. Hillier, 
is on a spot called Chessell Down. The 
coins appear to be the very small Roman, 
of the latest times, known to numis- 
matists under the term minimi. They 
should be carefully examined by some 
experienced eye, and reported on to 
Sytvanus URBAN. ] 


QUESTION OF THE DEATH OF RICHARD II. 


Mr. Urnspan,—You have done me the 
honour to insert in your number for 
February an abstract of a paper read by 
me before the Leeds Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, on the “ Historical Tra- 
ditions of Pontefract Castle,” in which 
the question of Richard’s escape from 
that fortress was particularly discussed. 
When that paper was written, I had 
not seer Mr. Williams’s valuable edition 
of the Cronique de la Traison et Mort 
de Richart Deux, forming part of the 
publications of the English Historical 
Society. To those who are acquainted 
with it I may seem to have neglected 
an important branch of the evidence. 
I have therefore to request your inser- 
tion of these supplementary remarks, 
suggested by a subsequent perusal of 
Mr. Williams’s work. 

The new matter which he has fur- 
nished, as far as it bears on the point of 
Richard’s escape into Scotland, is con- 
tained in two documents, which have 
come to light from the Treasury of the 
Exchequer in the Chapter-house, West- 
minster, since the publication of Mr. 
Tytler’s History of Scotland. ‘Towards 
the end of the year 1403, an extensive 
conspiracy against Henry IV. was set 
on foot, in which the Countess of Oxford, 
the Abbot of St. John’s, Colchester, and 
others were concerned. Essex and Suf- 
folk appear to have been its principal 


seat, though Glendower and the Earl of 
Northumberland were also to have been 
engaged in it, and a general rendezvous 
of the confederates was to have taken 
place at Northampton. Commissioners 
were appointed to enquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the plot, and the examin- 
ations of John Prittlewell, (or Barrow, 
of Prittlewell in Essex,) at whose house 
the Earl of Huntingdon was seized after 
the battle of Cirencester, and Thomas, 
Abbot of Bileigh, near Maldon, are 
given by Mr. Williams. The following 
is the substance of Prittlewell’s exami- 
nation. A person in the guise of a knight 
sent for him to Bileigh, and told him 
that he brought him a greeting from his 
liege lord Richard, who regretted the 
trouble to which he had been exposed, 
especially in the matter of the Earl of 
Huntingdon, his brother, and expressed 
his hope that Prittlewell was the better 
for Richard’s prayers on his behalf. He 
further offered to swear by the sacrament 
of two masses, that three weeks before 
Christmas he parted from King Richard 
out of a castle in Scotland, the name of 
which Prittlewell had forgotten, where 
he left him alive and in good health. 
To which Prittlewell replied, that he 
believed him not, and that he wist well 
that he was not alive and could not be 
alive. On which the other said that he 
and one Sir John King, who was Sir 
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Harry Percy’s priest, and was killed 
along with Sir Harry in the battle [of 
Shrewsbury], went to Pomfret castle, 
and spoke with the priest of the castle, 
and with a yeoman of Robert of Water- 
ton, who had the charge of King Richard, 
and that he and the two priests and the 
yeoman led him out of the castle and set 
him on horseback, and took him to 
Northumberland, and so to an isle of the 
sea, where they kept him till they had 
made a treaty with Scotland, and the 
council had determined that the Lord 
Montgomery should have charge of him. 
He further offered to swear that he had 
three letters from Richard, between 
Christmas and Quadragesima Sunday, 
when this interview took place, and three 
tokens to Queen Isabella, with which he 
had been three times to her in France. 
The Queen, he said, had been long at sea, 
and had suffered so much from it, that 
she had landed with all her horse at 
Esclus, and he had left herthere afew days 
before ; and he offered to swear that he 
would bring him to Queen Isabella or 
King Richard within fifteen days. Prit- 
tlewell concludes his deposition in these 
words: “ My unready wit would not have 
served me, but that I should have be- 
lieved much of his matters, had it not 
been that by the grace of God I found 
him out in two false lies. First, that 
he said he was brought up in King 
Richard’s household from a child, and I 
knew well the contrary ; the other, that 
he said he was at the battle with Sir 
Harry Percy, and there Sir Harry Percy 
made him knight, and no more than 
him ; and he said that Sir Harry and he 
were both armed in Sir Harry’s coat- 
armour, which I wist well was false by 
true men that were at the battle, that 
saw Sir Harry both quick and dead.” 

The evident object of these falsehoods 
was to gain credit for himself as inti- 
mately acquainted with King Richard, 
and in confidential relations with the 
Northumberland family. What security 
have we that his account of his conduct- 
ing Richard from Pontefract to Scotland 
was not a third lie, framed for a similar 
purpose P 
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Another deposition, or confession, is 
that of the Abbot of Bileigh, to whom 
the same person, William Blyth, came 
on the same errand. To him he repre- 
sented himself as sent by the Earl of 
Northumberland, who had given him 
a great gilded girdle, and had advised 
him to go as a knight. According to 
his statement to the Abbot, he had 
a sealed patent from King Richard, to 
be published as soon as it should be 
known which way the people inclined ; 
that Richard was coming out of Scot- 
land, and Queen Isabel and the Duke 
of Orleans from France, and Glendo ver 
from Wales, and all were to meet at 
Northampton. The Abbot of Colchester, 
who was implicated in the same charge, 
had said to the Abbot of Bileigh, that 
he had sent a man with a ring to 
Scotland, and told him if Richard were 
alive he should come again with the 
ring. He accordingly returned and 
brought him word that Richard was 
alive. What evidence he brought back 
with him of the fact does not appear. 

Now if we believe Blyth’s account to 
Prittlewell, Richard was in regular cor- 
respondence with himself and his queen, 
as well as the malcontents in England, 
among the rest with the Earl of North- 
umberland. None of these parties, 
therefore, could have the smallest doubt 
that he was alive. Let us see how their 
words and actions accord with the sup- 
position of their possessing this know- 
ledge. In the manifesto of the Per- 
cies, before the battle of Shrewsbury, 
they distinctly state that Richard had 
died of starvation in Pontefract Castle. 
It may be said they had not then ob- 
tained knowledge of his escape, though 
Northumberland, according to Blyth, 
had been the place to which he was first 
conducted. The escape must have taken 
place early in A.D. 1400 ; the insurrection 
of the Percies in the middle of 1403. 
According to the accounts of the Scotch 
historians, on which Mr. Tytler relied, 
Richard was detected in disguise in the 
Western Isles, and therefore some con- 
siderable time might elapse before the 
fact of his escape was known. But ac- 
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cording to Blyth, he was conducted by 
a cavalcade of two priests, a yeoman, and 
a knight to Scotland, where negotiations 
were forthwith entered into with the 
Scottish court for his reception. Surely 
these things, had they happened, must 
have been known to Richard’s adherents 
in England by the summer of 1403. 
Northumberland and Scrope’s rebellion 
took place two years later, and in Scrope’s 
manifesto the charge of causing Richard’s 
death is repeated, It is true the words 
“ut vulgariter dicitur” are added, but 
this refers, I apprehend, not to the fact, 
but the manner of his death. If Richard 
was known to be alive in Scotland,—and 
if Blyth’s tale be true, it could not be 
unknown,—why not avow the purpose 
of restoring him? The French court, 
through Queen Isabella, must, if Blyth’s 
account be believed, have had positive 
proof that Richard was living; why did 
the Count de St. Pol, the brother-in-law 
of Richard, challenge Henry as the 
murderer of his predecessor? Much 
stress is laid upon the circumstance that 
Isabella was about to land in England 
in 1403, as a proof that she believed her 
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husband to be living. That she never 
did land is certain. May not the news 
that she was coming have been one of 
the “lies” of William Blyth ? 

Sir Robert Waterton had been en- 
trusted by Henry with the weighty 
charge of the safe custody of Richard in 
Pontefract Castle. So careless was he 
of his duty, that he allowed him to 
escape, without, as it seems, making the 
slightest effort to intercept or overtake 
him. The least suspicious of monarchs 
would surely surmise that there was 
something worse than negligence in the 
matter; that the jailer had connived at 
the prisoner’s escape. Yet Henry, far 
from shewing any displeasure against 
Waterton, retained him in his service, 
and sent him, after the battle of Shrews- 
bury, to encounter the Earl of North- 
umberland. Is this like the conduct of 
so politic a sovereign ? 

On the whole, I must confess that the 
documents which Mr. Williams has pro- 
duced from the Chapter-house have not 
shaken my belief that Richard perished 
in Pontefract Castle—I am, &c., 

Joun KENRICK. 


STRANGE APPARITION OF A BIRD BEFORE DEATH IN THE 
OXENHAM FAMILY. 


Mr. Ursan,—In Howell’s “ Familiar 
Letters” I find a letter dated West- 
minster, July 3, 1632, in which he 
88) 8:— 

“T can tell you of a strange thing I 
saw lately here, and I believe ’tis true. 
As I pass’d by St. Dunstan’s in Fleet- 
street the last Saturday, I stepp’d into 
a lapidary or stone-cutter’s shop to treat 
with the master for a stone to be put 
upon my father’s tomb: and casting my 
eyes up and down, I might spie a huge 
marble with a large inscription upon’t, 
which was thus, to my best remem- 
brance :— 


“* Here lies John Oxenham, a goodly 
young man, in whose chamber as he was 
struggling with the pangs of death, a 
bird with a white brest was seen flut- 
tering about his bed and so vanish’d. 

“** Here lies also Mary Oxenham, the 
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sister of the said John, who died the 
next day, and the same apparition was 
seen in the room. 

“Here lies hard by, James Oxen- 
ham, the son of the said John, who dyed 
a child in his cradle a little after, and 
such a bird was seen fluttering about 
his head a little before he expir’d, which 
vanish’d afterwards,’ 

“At the bottom of the stone there 
is:— 

“¢ Here lies Elizabeth Oxenham, the 
mother of the said John, who died six- 
teen years since, when such a bird with 
a white brest was seen about her bed 
before her death.’ 

“To all these ther be divers wit- 
nesses, both squires and ladies, whose 
names are engraven upon the stone. — 
This stone is to be sent to a town hard 
by Exeter wher this happen’d. Were 
you here, I could raise a choice discours 
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with you hereupon. So hoping to see 
you the next term, I rest, &.*” 

The story of the apparition does not 
rest on Howell’s letter only. In Ly- 
sons’ “ Devonshire>” reference is made 
to a scarce pamphlet printed in quarto in 
1641, to be found in Gough’s Collection 
in the Bodleian Library, entitled “A 
true Relation of an Apparition in the 
Likeness of a Bird, with a white breast, 
that appeared hovering over the death- 
beds of some of the children of Mr. James 
Oxenham of Sale Monachorum, Gent.,” 
in which the apparition is said to have 
been seen by John Oxenham, son of 
James Oxenham, Gent., aged 21, who 
died Sept. 5, 1635, the bird having been 
seen hovering over him two days before ; 
Thomasine, wife of James Oxenham the 
younger, who died Sept. 7, 1635, aged 
22; Rebecca Oxenham, aged eight, who 
died on the 9th; and Thomas, a child 
in the cradle, who died on the 15th of 
the same month: and the same bird, it 
is added, had appeared to Grace, the 
grandmother of John Oxenham, who 
died 1618. It is also stated in the 
pamphlet that the clergyman of the 
parish had been appointed by the bishop 
to enquire into the truth of these par- 
ticulars, and that a monument, made by 
Edward Marshall of Fleet-street, had 
been put up with his approbation, with 
the names of the witnesses of each ap- 
parition of the bird. The pamphlet 
states that those who had been sick and 
had recovered never saw the apparition. 

It will be observed that most of the 
Christian names given in Howell’s letter 
differ from those stated in the pamphlet, 
and that some of the persons referred to 
in the epitaph which Howell mentions 
under date July 3, 1632, died in 1635 
—three years after the time at which 
the letter purports to have been written. 
Howell has been supposed (by Antony 
Wood) to have written some of his pub- 
lished letters long after the dates affixed 
to them, and to have written them not to 
actual correspondents, but for sale to his 
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publisher; and it would certainly seem 
that his letter of July 3; 1632, was 
written in a subsequent year from me- 
mory ; but the pamphlet corroborates his 
statement as to the existence of the 
tombstone recording the apparitions. 

But this is not all. The tradition of 
the bird had so worked on the minds of 
some of the Oxenhams, that it was be- 
lieved to have been seen by William 
Oxenham more than a century after- 
wards, viz. in 1743. Mr. Chapple 
(whose MS. collections are cited by 
Lysons) mentions having had the rela- 
tion from Dr. Bent, who was brother-in- 
law to William Oxenham, and had at- 
tended him as physician. The story 
told is, that when the bird came into 
his chamber he observed upon the tra- 
dition as connected with his family, but 
added, “ he was not sick enough to die, 
and that he should cheat the bird ;” and 
that this happened a day or two before 
his death, which took place after a short 
illness. 

To this strange occurrence mentioned 
by Mr. Chapple, the following letter 
soems to afford independent testimony ; 
but if the “ Mr. Oxenham” referred to 
in the letter is identical with the 
William Oxenham stated by Mr. Chapple, 
and also in a memorial in the parish 
church, to have died in 1743, there must 
be some mistake as to the date. The 
doctor, it will be observed, is called in 
the letter Dr. Bertie. 

The letter appears to have been writ- 
ten not very long afterwards. It was 
taken in 1823 from a blank leaf of a copy 
of Howell’s “ Familiar Letters,” which 
belonged to the then principal of Jesus 
College. It does not appear whence 
the letter is derived, but it is stated to 
be “from J. Short, Middle Temple, to 
George Nares, jun., Albury,” and is dated 
Dec. 24, 1741 :-— 

**T have received an answer from the 
country in relation to the strange bird 
which appeared to Mr. Oxenham just be- 
fore his death, and the account which Dr. 
Bertie gave to Lord Abingdon of it is 
certainly true. It first was seen outside 
the window, and soon afterwards by 
Mrs. Oxenham in the room, which she 
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mentioned to Mr. Oxenham, and asked 
him if he knew what bird it was. ‘ Yes,’ 
says he, ‘it has been upon my face and 
head, and is recorded in history as 
always appearing to our family before 
their deaths; but I shall cheat the bird.’ 
Nothing more was said about it, nor was 
the bird taken notice of from that time ; 
but he died soon afterwards. However 
odd this affair may appear, it is certainly 
true; for the account was given of it 
by Mrs. Oxenham herself, but she never 
mentions it to any one unless particu- 
larly asked about it; and as it was seen 
by several persons at the same time, I 
can’t attribute it to imagination, but 
must leave it as a phenomenon not yet 
accounted for.” 


In describing the parish of South 
Tawton (about five miles from Okehamp- 
ton), Lysons says :— 


“Oxenham in this parish gave name 
to an ancient family, who possessed it at 
least from the time of Henry III. to the 
death of William Long Oxenham, Esq., 
in 1814. It is proper (continues that 
historian) to add that there is no trace 
of the Oxenham family, nor of the monu- 
ment before mentioned, either in the 
register, church, or churchyard of Zeal 
Monachorum, nor have I been able to 
learn that it exists at Tawton or else- 
where in the county. The mansion at 
Oxenham has long been inhabited as a 
farm-house. The property came to Mr. 
Acland by the marriage of William 
Oxenham’s daughter to Mr. Arthur Ac- 
land.” 


The last Mr. Oxenham of the younger 
branch used to say that when his father 
died he thought of the white bird, but 
did not see it. 

It is supposed that Captain John 
Oxenham, Drake’s friend and compa- 
nion who fitted out a ship on a voyage 
of discovery and enterprise, and lost his 
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life in an engagement with the Spaniards 
in South America in 1575, was of this 
family. The readers of “ Westward 
Ho!” will remember how effectively he 
is introduced in Mr. Kingsley’s attrac- 
tive story, in which he is represented as 
seeing the white bird, the traditional 
apparition in his family, when at the 
supper table of the Leighs, his genial 
hosts. 

Prince, in his “ Worthies of Devon,” 
gives the life of Captain Oxenham, and 
refers to the bird as the “strange and 
wonderful thing” recorded of his family, 
but affords no further information. 

Can any of your readers, Mr. URBAN, 
state whether the marble stone that 
Howell saw exists near Exeter ? 

In Gough’s Additions to Camden’s 
Britannia it is stated that Bishop Hall, 
after full examination into this extra- 
ordinary appearance, permitted the 
monument to be erected in the church. 
Gough then refers to the tablet Howell 
saw, and says,— 

“I fancy, however, it never reached 
Devon, for there is now no such monu- 
ment to be seen, nor does any one of 
the family recollect that there ever was 
such a monument.” 

One is naturally reminded of the in- 
stances in which a bird has been re- 
garded as the omen of death in a par- 
ticular family: an example occurs in the 
“ Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe,” reviewed 
in the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazine for 
1829, where I think I read her nar- 
rative of an appearance she saw outside 
the window when on a visit in Ireland. 

I am, &e., 
WILLIAM SIDNEY GIBSON. 

Tynemouth, March, 1862. 
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Historical and Misrellaneous Rebielws, 
and Literary Potices. 





Revue de la Normandie: Littérature 
—Sciences — Beaux-Arts — Histoire— 
Archéologie. Par une Société d’ Hommes 
de Lettres de la Normandie. Livraisons 
I. et II. (8vo. Rouen, 1862.)—Normandy 
was so long closely and intimately con- 
nected with England, that the history 
and archwology of the Anglo-Norman 
race must always be to a great extent 
identical; and although the two coun- 
tries have now been so long sepa- 
rated that the languages have become 
quite distinct, yet so many students 
of history and archmology in England 
can read French, and so many in Nor- 
mandy read English, that we hope this 
will never prevent a free intercourse 
and interchange of ideas on both sides 
of the Channel. We therefore hail with 
+ pleasure the appearance of a new perio- 
dical specially devoted to Normandy. 
The introductory address is signed by the 
Abbé Cochet and M. Gustave Gouellain, 
and their names are a guarantee of the 
high character of the publication. The 
indefatigable zal and activity of our 
worthy friend and correspondent the A bbé 
Cochet are well known to our readers, 
and we rejoice that he now has an organ 
of his own in which he can at once make 
known his discoveries and give free vent 
to his learning. The work opens very 
appropriately with an account of Three 
Stone Coffins found at Gouville, near 
Rouen, in 1861, with woodcuts of the 
urns found in them, which belong to 
the Merovingian period. The second 
number opens with an account of the 
Abbé’s diggings in a chapel at Caudebee, 
with woodcuts of some tiles and vessels 
found therein. But the work is by no 
means confined to archeology, there is 
one such article only in each number ; 
the rest are of a miscellaneous desecrip- 
tion, all more or less relating to Nor- 
mandy. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works 
of the Camden Society. By Joun Govan 
Nicnors, F.S.A. (Nichols and Sons.)— 
This is a most satisfactory résumé of the 
labours of the Camden Society, which 
was founded in the year 1838, and has 
printed no less than a hundred separate 
works, very few of which would probably 
otherwise have seen the light. The care 
with which Mr. Nichols has arranged 
and classified them enables any one to 
see at a glance that the books, now 
for the first time brought before the 
world, are not mere literary curiosities, 
but really valuable histories illustrating 
almost every portion of our annals, We 
have no less than twenty-three general 
chronicles and histories, ranging from 
Polydore Vergil’s English History prior 
to the Norman Conquest, to the con- 
quest of Ireland by William III. Eccle- 
siastical history is well represented, and 
considerable additions made to our know- 
ledge of various periods, as the Refor- 
mation. Historical documents, House- 
hold Rolls and Inventories, Personal 
Memoirs and Diaries, ancient Travels 
and Topography, Poetry and old Litera- 
ture, Visitations and Church Notes, and 
fifteen volumes of Correspondence, make 
up the remainder of the hundred volumes 
here described ; and, if real public ser- 
vice gives any claim to public support, 
justify the conclusion that several hun- 
dreds more will yet be issued, though 
they may not be commented on by the 
same accomplished pen. We observe 
that Mr. Nichols is preparing for pub- 
lication Descriptive Catalogues of the 
Works of the Roxburghe Club, and of 
the Surtees Society. If, as doubtless 
will be the case, they are done with the 
same care and fulness as the present, 
the whole will form a very serviceable 
record of the literary enterprise of the 
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A Few Notes from Past Life: 1818— 
1832. Edited, from Correspondence, by 
the Rev. Francis Trenon, M.A., Rector 
of Islip, Oxford. (Oxford and London : 
J. H.& J. Parker.—These Notes cannot 
fail to interest a far larger circle than the 
Editor’s old associates at Harrow and 
Oriel. We have only an indifferent pic- 
ture of Oxford thirty years ago, but we 
are assured in notes to the original 
epistles that all the things complained 
of are altered for the better now: and 
it is well that they should be, if the 
account given of examinations in the 
year 1826, is, as the writer assures 
us, “all genuine, and no caricature.” 
(pp. 108—111.) But the Notes are by 
no means confined to school or Univer- 
sity matters, We have lively comments 
on men and things, amusing anecdotes, 
as of the Duke of Gloucester’s sports- 
manship (p. 84), and in letters from Ire- 
land, statements of the distress of the 
people in the west in 1831, which are 
all the more painful as they are evidently 
unexaggerated. What must be the con- 
dition of a people where sea-weed is an 
ordinary article of food? (p. 235). The 
Editor and his friends laboured to es- 
tablish loan funds and other modes of 
relief, but, from whatever cause, we learn 
less as to the result than we could wish, 
Writing in November, 1831, Mr. Trench 
justly laments that no legal provision 
had been made for the Irish poor. “ The 
fact is, that however boisterous many of 
the Irish members are on other subjects, 
on that of poor laws they are nearly 
dumb ; I suppose by order of O’Connell.” 
(p. 273.) A strong confirmation of the 
justice of this surmise is to be found in 
a caustic letter of Bishop Doyle to O’Con- 
nell, printed in the second volume of Mr. 
FitzPatrick’s work, which we have men- 
tioned elsewhere *. 


Memoir of the Life of Sir Mare 
Isambard Brunel, Civil Engineer. By 
Ricuarp Bramisu, F.R.S. (Long- 
mans.)— We hardly think that Mr. 
Smiles will be pleased at having one 
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of the heroes of his “ Lives of the Engi- 
neers” snatched from him, and handed 
down to posterity without his aid. 
The volume perhaps has not all the 
graces that his practised pen could 
bestow, but the public, we think, will 
be easily reconciled to that by the 
presence of something much more valu- 
able, and accept with favour the un- 
affected narrative before us. This is 
by a fellow -worker of the illustrious 
deviser of the Thames Tunnel, a man 
who shared in all the fatigues and dan- 
gers of that arduous enterprize, and who 
from daily personal contact learned to 
love the simple-minded French refugee, 
as one whose brilliant talents and untir- 
ing industry were surpassed by the good- 
ness of his heart. Though Brunel’s opera- 
tions were of the most stupendous de- 
scription, his plans were laid with such 
care that the safety of the workmen 
was ensured wherever his directions were 
strictly attended to; for this he fought 
a stout battle with his ignorant and 
selfish Directors, as he justly thought 
nothing so precious as human life. It 
was the tampering with them from mo- 
tives of false economy that allowed the 
irruptions of the Thames into the tunnel 
to occur; Brunel knew this, and though 
again and again defeated, he bore up 
manfully as long as no lives were lost; 
but the accident of the 12th of January, 
1828, when six men perished, painfully 
afflicted him, and he would not consent 
to resume the work, when funds were 
providd by a Government loan seven 
years after, except on the condition that 
“security of life should be the primary 
object, however slow the progress of the 
excavation might be.” His efforts were 
at last crowned with success, but the ten- 
sion of mind that he had so long endured 
was not to be braved with impunity ; 
he was struck by paralysis, at first in 
a mild form, which he accepted as a 
beneficent warning, that his career of 
usefulness was closed. The remainder 
of his days was passed in the society 
of his attached family, and he died on 
the 12th of December, 1849, in the 
eighty-first year of his age. The crown- 
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ing achievement of Brunel’s life, the 
Thames Tunnel, has drawn away atten- 
tion from many other highly important 
works that he executed. Mr. Beamish, 
however, has chronicled them all, in 
plain untechnical language, and cu- 
riously illustrates the versatility of his 
friend’s genius by giving a list of no 
less that eighteen patents which he pro- 
cured between the years 1799 and 1825. 
Beside his world-known block machi- 
nery, he is seen by this list to have de- 
vised machines for writing and drawing, 
and for making boots and shoes, (a mat- 
ter suggested to his benevolent mind 
by observing the sufferings to which 
Sir John Moore’s army had been sub- 
jected by the frauds of the contract 
shoemakers,) as well as improvements 
in knitting-machines, copying-presses, 
stereotype printing-plates, marine steam 
engines, and gas-engines; and not con- 
tent with these, he would off-hand de- 
vise a thousand clever contrivances, 
sometimes to serve a friend, but more 
frequently to amuse and gratify chil- 
dren. Love for children was indeed a 
marked feature in his character, of which 
Mr. Beamish gives a pleasing instance 
from his own observation :-— 

“To the love of children we instine- 
tively attach simplicity, ingenuousness, 
and purity. In Brunel these qualities 
shone with a constant and steady light. 
At Rotherhithe [when engaged on the 
Thames Tunnel] his study - window 
opened to a court where young life 
abounded. Into the same court, and 
nearly opposite to the window of my 
friend, my window also looked,—I had 
therefore ample opportunity of observ- 
ing the activity of this affection. To 
most men of contemplative habits, the 
rude and noisy mirth of those ill-regu- 
lated, ill-clothed creatures, would have 
proved distracting,—not so to Brunel. 
To him it brought no disturbance, ex- 
cept when a cry of distress was heard. 
Then pen and pencil were abandoned, 
and the venerable head and active body 
of Brunel might be seen rushing to the 
rescue. Not satisfied with raising the 
little victim of petty tyranny from the 
gutter, he would sometimes bear it in 
his arms to his house, and never cease 
his caresses until its little heart was 
comforted, and its sorrows effaced. He 
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was in the habit of carrying half-pence 
in his pocket for poor children. A nice- 
looking child would always win from 
him a kiss as well as the half-penny, 
‘for the clean face.’ A dirty child would 
also receive the half-penny, if it pro- 
mised to go home and ask its mother 
to wash its face.”—(p. 311.) 

Many other instances of kindness of 
heart might be given, and the pictures 
supplied of his domestic life by his daugh- 
ter, Lady Hawes, are most interesting, 
but they will be best read in connec- 
tion with the clear detail of his many 
remarkable engineering achievements 
which his devoted assistant Mr. Beam- 
ish furnishes. 


The Life, Times, and Correspondence 
of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, Bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin. By WittiaAmM 
Joun FirzPatricrx, J.P. 2 vols. 
(Dublin and London: Duffy.)—We have 
before now expressed the opinion that 
a biography to be worth reading should 
be a labour of love, and if required to 
justify our assertion, we should unhesi- 
tatingly point to the preface to these 
handsome volumes. In it we see re- 
corded, modestly, but with the unmis- 
takeable mark of truth, an amount of 
labour that no one would encounter un- 
less he really loved his theme. Dr. Doyle, 
the renowned “J. K. L.,” the far-seeing 
promoter of every practicable scheme for 
the real advantage of his native land, 
and who in such a case (as in advocating 
a system of poor-law relief) feared not 
to confront even the mighty Daniel 
O’Connell — and really a much more 
potent instrument im achieving Catholic 
emancipation than the somewhat fickle 
Agitator himself— this man died in 
1834, and for a quarter of a century he 
remained without a biographer, to the 
discredit of Ireland’s will, or ability, to 
do him justice. Mr. FitzPatrick then 
set himself to work to remove this re- 
proach, and when a man labours in such 
a cause with honest intentions and com- 
petent knowledge, it cannot be but he 
must succeed. We think that he has 
succeeded, and that his book will achieve 
a standard character, in Ireland at least. 
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There are, of necessity, passages that 
will not command unqualified approval 
in England, with either Romanists or 
Protestants — perhaps less from the 
former than from the latter — but the 
work would be not so valuable as it is 
without them, for it would then not 
shew its hero, his friends and his foes, 
as they actually were. It throws a 
great deal of light on the hidden springs 
of many important passages in the his- 
tory of the empire between the peace 
of 1814 and the death of Dr. Doyle, 
—indeed it may scandalize surviving 
politicians of the penal law school to 
note the names of his correspondents— 
and every particle of this information 
is made readily accessible by a copious 
index. But the work, though compiled 
with much care and handsomely got up, 
has apparently been hurried through the 
press, and the consequence is a number 
of annoying misprints, though happily 
in general they do not affect the sense. 
These, we doubt not, the author will 
have an early opportunity of rectifying 
in another edition. 


Men of the Time: a Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Living Charac- 


ters, (including Women). New edition, 
by E. WaxForp, M.A. (Routledges.)— 
It is fortunate that the rather unsatis- 
factory book which was published under 
this title a few years ago has been put 
into the hands of a gentleman so well 
fitted to make it what it ought to be as 
the Editor of the “County Families.” 
Though modestly styled only “a new 
edition, thoroughly revised and brought 
down to the present time,” this is sub- 
stantially a new work, 1,400 articles 
having been added, and all the old ones 
carefully recast, so that the whole may 
be pronounced far more trustworthy 
than anything before produced. But, 
in spite of all the care of so well-prac- 
tised a writer as Mr. Walford, errors 
and omissions must occur here and there, 
and those who wish for the further im- 
provement of this very useful manual 
will do well to communicate with him, 
the matter being rendered easy by a 
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printed form for corrections and addi- 
tions furnished with each copy. 


The Romance of Natural History. 
By Puriie Henry Gosst, F.R.S. Second 
Series. (Nisbets.)—We noticed the First 
Series of this charming book with the 
approbation that it deserved some time 
ago*. We have now a Second Series, 
which, if possible, exceeds its prede- 
cessor in interest. The Extinct, the 
Marvellous, the Doubtful, are the chief 
divisions, subordinate to which are es- 
says on Mermaids, Self-immured Toads 
and Bats, Fascination and Serpent- 
Charming, the Hybernation of Swallows, 
and Parasites; all these are treated in 
a manner that combines the result of 
extensive observation with deep reli- 
gious feeling, but the gem of the book 
is the essay on Beauty, which attempts 
to depict the gorgeous appearance of 
the humming-birds, the trogons, and 
the lepidoptera of the Western hemi- 
sphere, as well as the vegetable glories 
of the East. Mr. Gosse, who writes 
with vigour at all times, is enthusi- 
astic in dwelling upon this part of his 
theme, and after delighting his readers 
with a wide survey of the most beauti- 
ful objects in nature, he but expresses 
the feeling of every reflecting mind 
when he asks,— 

“ Since such exquisite traces of loveli- 
ness remain in a world which Satan has 
spoiled and sin defiled, what must have 
been its glory when He who made it 
could take complacency in beholding it, 
and in the minutest details could pro- 
nounce it ‘very good ?’” 

Like the former series, the present 
has several tasteful engravings, but we 
must confess that we prefer Mr. Gosse’s 
word-pictures. 


Tales illustrating Church History. 
England. Vol. I. The Early Period. 
(Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. 
Parker.)—Under the title of “ Historical 
Tales,” we spoke some time ago” in 
terms of deserved commendation of the 





« Gent. Maa., Feb. 1861, p. 194. 
» Gent. MaG., June, 1860, p. 539. 
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series of small works issued by the 
Messrs. Parker, with the view of ren- 
dering Church History a part of ordi- 
nary education—a matter that has been 
far too much neglected. Secular his- 
tory, it must be allowed, is taught badly 
enough, as we have had frequent occa- 
sion to shew‘, but religious history is 
commonly ignored altogether. Messrs. 
Parker’s series is, we believe, drawing 
to a conclusion, and the Tales are being 
grouped together in volumes, which, 
judging by the one before us, will make 
admirable school prizes. The six tales 
contained in it give an infinitely better 
idea of the state of Britain, alike as to 
laws, manners, and religion, from the 
time of the Romans to the days of 
Alfred, than any other single volume 
that we have hitherto met with. 


Praise, Precept, and Prayer; a Book 
of Family Worship. By Joun M. 
Crazon. (Rivingtons.)— Mr. Clabon 
publishes this handsome volume with 
the view of providing a complete manual 
of worship for the use of families, justly 
remarking that it is difficult to im- 
provise a proper service. It consists of 
four parts, two being selections from 
Scripture, with the notes of the best 
commentators; the third part gives 
most striking portions of Thomas 4 
Kempis; and the fourth consists exclu- 
sively of prayers, original and select. 
The execution of the work is such as to 
entitle it to high commendation, and 
the intimation that any profit arising 
from its sale is to be devoted to the 
establishment of a Refuge for Homeless 
Girls gives it a claim on the favour of 
the benevolent which we trust will not 


be urged in vain. 


The Sinfulness of Little Sins. By 
Jonn Jackson, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln. Eleventh Edition. (Skeffing- 
ton.)—This valuable little work stands 
in no need of recommendation. The 
fact that this is the eleventh edition in 





© See particularly articles on “‘School His- 
tories of England,” Gent. Mac., March, 1859, 
p. 261; June, 1859, p. 594. 
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a comparatively short period shews how 
much it is appreciated; and we cannot 
doubt that those who so readily buy it 
diligently apply themselves to reduce its 
precepts to practice. 


Manual of Wood Carving, with Prac- 
tical Instructions for Learners of the 
Art, and Original and Selected Designs. 
By Wi1114m Bemroseg, Jun. With an 
Introduction by Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A. 
(Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. 
Parker).—Many persons, we feel assured, 
will be glad to possess themselves of this 
useful Manual, which, as far as we can 
judge, really does give practical instruc- 
tions for learners—a point on which too 
many books break down, and so are only 
to be comprehended by those who have 
no need for them. It shews how easily 
and inexpensively many adornments may 
be procured for our residences; and the 
chapter on Church Furniture indicates 
a way in which the decent adorning of 
God’s house may be forwarded in cases 
where money cannot be given. Clergy- 
men, either for themselves, their fami- 
lies or friends, will find hints as to thus 
utilizing any talent given, which we 
cannot think they will be slow to appre- 
ciate. The work is of moderate price 
(5s.), but it is handsomely printed, and 
contains, beside representations of the 
comparatively few tools that are neces- 
sary, a large number of really tasteful 
designs for almost every article that the 
skill of the carver is usually employed on. 


The Roman History of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, translated by Mr. Yona, 
is the last volume issued of Mr. Bohn’s 
Classical Library. The translation has 
been made from the text of Wagner and 
Erfurdt, (Leipzig, 1808,) and their con- 
venient division of the chapters into 
short paragraphs has been followed. A 
full Index makes reference to any de- 
sired passage very easy; so easy indeed, 
that it is to be feared idle students may 
be tempted to abuse the help afforded ; 
but they must remember that a good 
examiner can readily detect such dis- 
honest work. 
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Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Marcu 1. 

The Case of Mr. Bewicke, of Threep- 
wood.—At the Northumberland Assizes 
twelve months ago, Mr. W. Bewicke, for- 
merly a magistrate of the county and a 
landed proprietor of some position in the 
Vale of the Tyne, was sentenced to four 
years’ penal servitude on a charge of hav- 
ing fired a gun at some bailiff’s followers 
who had come to Threepwood Hall to 
make distraint for damages and costs 
arising out of a charge of false imprison- 
ment brought against him by the wife 
of one of his labourers, and for which 
charge he had been removed from the 
commission of the peace. Circumstances 
arose after the trial of Mr. Bewicke, 
who conducted his own defence in a 
very rambling and indiscreet manner, 
to induce a large number of respectable 
persons in the county to memorialize 
the Home Office for a mitigation of 
his sentence; the prayer was complied 
with, and Mr. Bewicke was recently re- 
moved from Millbank to Newcastle 
Gaol, with a view to his liberation in 
a short time. Other matters afterwards 
came to the knowledge of Mr. Bewicke’s 
friends which caused them to believe 
that he was the victim of a conspiracy, 
and that the bailiff’s followers were the 
persons concerned in this conspiracy: 
and so strong became the impression 
that four of them, John Dodd, William 
Hutchinson, John Daglish, and George 
Bessford, were apprehended ; and, after 
two long days’ inquiries, Hutchinson 
and Daglish were committed by the 
county magistrates for trial upon a 
charge of perjury, and Dodd for a mis- 
demeanour. Bessford was discharged. 

On Feb. 28 Dodd was accordingly 
put on his trial at the Assizes, held at 
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Newcastle, the charge being that of 
“wickedly intending and devising to 
cause one William Bewicke to be falsely 
and wrongly suspected and accused of 
having, at Threepwood Hall, feloniously 
shot at certain persons, William Hutch- 
inson and John Daglish, with intent to 
do them some grievous bodily harm.” 
The defendant pleaded not guilty. Mr. 
Serjeant Shee, who conducted the prose- 
cution, concluded his lengthened sum- 
mary of the facts and circumstances 
bearing upon the case as follows :— 
T shall be in condition to prove that, 
since the conviction of Mr. Bewicke, 
Dodd has on several occasions admitted 
that he put a bullet in the shed. The 
conviction of Mr. Bewicke was a cause 
of painful interest. It was a matter of 
great regret in the neighbourhood in 
which Mr. Bewicke lived, because, al- 
though Mr. Bewicke appeared to be a 
man of excitable temperament, he seems 
to have been liked in the neighbour- 
hood. I shall satisfy you that Dodd, 
on the 2nd of April, being at the ‘ Bee- 
hive’ publichouse at Hexham, and after 
conversing for some little time on the 
subject of the conviction, said to one 
Pattison, that he brought the bullet 
from Haydon-bridge to Threepwood, 
and put it down in the shed for Bess- 
ford to find, and if he had not done so 
Bewicke would not have got four years’ 
penal servitude.” Numerous witnesses 
were called in support of the state- 
ment. Mr. Campbell Foster addressed 
the Court for the prisoner, who was 
found Guilty, and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. 

At the same time William Hutchin- 
son was charged with wilful and cor- 
rupt perjury in the evidence which 

30 
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he gave on that occasion, The jury, 
after a protracted investigation, con- 
victed the prisoner of the offence, and 
Mr. Justice Mellor, who again pre- 
sided, sentenced him to four years’ penal 
servitude. 

In the third case, John Daglish 
was, by the persuasion of his counsel, 
induced to admit his guilt, and his 
Lordship committed him to gaol for 
twelve months, with hard labour, taking 
his plea as the result of a desire to atone 
for the grievous wrong which he had 
perpetrated. 

Mr. Bewicke had been taken back to 
Newcastle Gaol at the close of his evi- 
dence against his accusers; and on the 
afternoon of March 4 the governor of 
the gaol received from the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department an 
order for his immediate release. Mr, 
Bewicke at once left the prison, and 
proceeded by train from the Central 
Station to Threepwood Hall, where he 
was received with great manifestations 
of gladness, there being a large con- 
course of people, with bands of music 
and banners, to welcome him home. 


Marcu 22. 

The Hartley Pit Catastrophe.—The 
public subscription on behalf of the 
widows and orphans, and other destitute 
relatives of the unfortunate men and 
boys who lost their lives in New Hart- 
ley-pit, having reached the sum of more 
than £70,000, has now been closed. The 
balance, after amply providing for the 
wants of these poor people and educating 
the children, will, in all probability, form 
the basis of a permanent fund for the 
relief of widows and orphans or other 
destitute relatives of miners swept away 
by fatal accidents in the pits of Northum- 
berland and Durham. The pits of those 
two counties, men and lads numbering 
about 30,000, are arranging to establish 
a fund of the description above men- 
tioned, the fund, if possible, to be made 
binding on men and masters, and to have 
the sanction of an Act of Parliament. 
At a meeting of delegates representing 
the more important collieries in the coal 
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trade, held in Newcastle-on-Tyne on 
Saturday, March 8, it was.resolved that 
such a fund be established, and that: the 
men contribute 1d. each a-week and the 
lads a $d., and that the relief provided 
by it for the present be for fatal acci- 
dents only. The widows at Hartley are, 
with scarcely an exception, conducting 
themselves in a most exemplary manner. 
Most of the sober and respectable work- 
men had their lives assured for small 
sums, and with these funds many of the 
women have paid off the debts owing at 
the time of their husband’s death. Others 
less fortunate have arranged to do so by 
instalments. 

A local paper says, “ The fatal pit at 
Hartley is now as silent as the grave, all 
work in the shaft having been totally 
discontinued. The pumps have been 
brought out, and the water in the pit 
has risen above the yard seam, where, it 
will be recollected, the dead men were 
found after the late terrible accident. 
The mouth of the shaft is railed off, and 
scarcely any one but occasionally a curi- 
ous visitor is to be seen on the high 
platform. The engines are quiet, and 
the metal about them is being weighed, 
with a view to selling it. The portion 
of the beam that fell into the pit has 
not been seen since the accident, and it 
appears that there is no probability of 
an attempt being made to resume the 
working of the colliery. It may be, 
therefore, that the ponderous beam will 
remain submerged for years, or even for 
ages, before it shall be again brought 
piecemeal, if at all, to the surface of the 
earth, whence it descended with such 
fell results. From the official returns, 
it appears that 202 men and boys were 
killed in the mine, and five by the falling 
of the cage, making a total sacrifice of 
207 lives. The widows and other rela- 
tives seem to be satisfied with the relief 
which they receive from the fund, and 
there is, so far as we can learn, only one 
instance of complaint. That is in the 
case of an orpian girl, named Ross, 
fourteen years of age, who is only 
allowed 2s. 6d. per week.” —Newcastle 
Chronicle. 
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The inquest in relation to the Gethin 
colliery accident has resulted in a verdict 
of manslaughter against the underground 
manager. Subscriptions are being raised 
for the relief of the widows and orphans, 
but it is to be regretted that they do 
not flow in very liberally, whilst far 
more than is required has been contri- 
buted for the Hartley sufferers. 


A great number of blue books and 
accounts have as usual been laid before 
Parliament. The following are a few of 
those of most interest :— 

The Ecclesiastical Commission.—From 
the report for the year ending the 1st 
of November, 1861, it appears that the 
commissioners were able in the course of 
the year to make a number of new 
grants; there are lists amounting to 
81,8167. The greater portion of it, 
65,9617., was applied where private 
benefactions to meet it were offered. 
Among the “livings” augmented are 
places with a population of 7,000 or 
even 8,000 and an income under 501., 
a population of above 9,000 and an 
income considerably under 1002., and 
populations of 16,000 and 17,000 and 
such incomes as 1177., 127/., and 1641. 
The total number of benefices and 
districts augmented and endowed by 
the commissioners is now 1,388, which 
is 116 more than it was at the close 
of the previous year; and the total 
permanent charge upon the “common 
fund,” inclusive of grants in respect 
of benefactions paid to them, exceeds 
98,9007. a-year. But in addition to this, 
the commissioners have in some cases 
annexed land and tithe rent charge, the 
value of which may be estimated at 
9,6007- a-year, and the “common fund” 
is further charged with 18,000/. a-year, 
payable to the governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, under the arrangement 
of 1843, for making immediate provision 
for additional cures. By the Act of 
1860, local claims were extended, but 
commissioners find that they may this 
year appropriate 100,000/. for general 
distribution, and at the same time in- 
crease the permanent charge on the 
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common fund to the extent of 20,0002. 
a-year in discharge of local claims, which 
hitherto would not have been dealt with 
until the expiration of the leases under 
which the property is held; such claims 
will be considered in the order in which 
they have accrued by the vesting of the 
estates in the commission, and only where 
the present interest of the commission- 
ers in the estate shall be sufficient to 
raise the income to the full amount of 
augmentation to which the living may 
be entitled under the regulations they 
may see fit to make. Sixty-three new 
districts were constituted or assigned 
last year; a new apportionment of epi- 
scopal patronage among the Welsh sees 
was completed; and a canonry resi- 
dentiary was annexed to the arch- 
deaconry of Bangor, and another to that 
of Merioneth. The official establish- 
ment expenses amounted to 17,868/., in 
aid of which Parliament voted 3,750/. ; 
but there are, besides, more than 13,0002. 
charged for legal expenses, and more 
than 10,0002. for surveyors, architects, 
actuaries, and other charges in respect 
of the valuation, sale, and purchase of 
estates. 

Queen Anne’s Bounty.—The annual 
account for the year 1860 states that 
the receipts of the year from first-fruits 
and tenths amounted to 13,504/., and 
the income from capital was 83,908/., 
making together 97,4197.’ Gifts in fa- 
vour of particular benefices, and bene- 
factions for the augmentation of livings 
(exclusive of the value of houses, lands, 
and stipends granted to the governors), 
amounted in the year to 19,784/., be- 
sides endowment trust moneys, 14,920/., 
together with 7,9467, Bank Annuities, 
and 7,750/. railway stock transferred to 
the governors. On the other side of the 
account, the sum of 80,7062. was paid 
to the clergy, 6,4902. for salaries and 
office expenses, and 1,209/. for solicitors’ 
charges ; besides which, 4107. costs and 
charges were allowed as incurred by 
incumbents upon sales during the year 
of bounty lands belonging to benefices, 
and producing 37,061/. The sum of 
48,1187. was received from mortgages 
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paid off, and 57,5532. was lent on mort- 
gage to build, &c., glebe-houses; 19,8787. 
paid for the erection of residence houses, 
and 23,3822. invested in the purchase of 
houses, lands, ground-rents, and tithe 
rent-charge. Stock of the value of 
87,8617. was sold for general purposes, 
and stock costing 60,7637. was purchased 
for general purposes. The auditor de- 
scribes the account as “ examined and 
found correct ;” but there is no state- 
ment of the assets, appropriated and un- 
appropriated, of the corporation. 

Civil Service Examinations.— The re- 
port for the year 1861 by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners shews how the ex- 
tent of their jurisdiction is gradually 
being enlarged. Last year they had to 
deal with more than 4,000 nominations 
for the home Civil Service. Certificates 
are now granted for Admiralty artificers 
and artificers employed under the War 
Office; and the Admiralty have opened 
to general competition the situations of 
engineer boys in their factories, and of 
apprentices in the dockyards. The boys 
at some of the dockyards have acquitted 
themselves very satisfactorily. The 
Commissioners in June last examined 
candidates for student interpreterships 
in China and Japan, at the request of 
the Foreign Secretary, and are now 
about, in consequence of a communica- 
tion from the Colonial Office, to examine 
candidates for interpreterships at Hong- 
kong. In April last arrangements were 
completed for establishing a preliminary 
test examination for the departments 
under the control of the Treasury, and 
a large number of candidates presented 
themselves. Out of 594 who tried, 302 
failed. The examination is not confined 
to the rudiments of education, but ex- 
tends to subjects a knowledge of which 
is necessary for the particular depart- 
ment. The appendix to the report gives 
a table relating to 266 situations com- 
peted for in the year, and for which 715 
eligible nominees presented themselves 
and were examined; 236 were success- 
ful. 141 persons were nominated in the 
year to clerkships or similar positions, 
without competition. Of the unsuccess- 
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ful competitors, 41 obtained places suffi- 
ciently high to bring them within the 
number of situations competed for, and 
would have received appointments but 
that they failed in particular subjects 
which were (except in 15 cases) of im- 
mediate practical utility for the discharge 
of the official duties. These failures are, 
of course, now very much diminished in 
number by the institution of preliminary 
test examinations. In non-competitive 
examinations there were 2,922 certifi- 
cates given and 444 rejections. Out of 
the total of 2,733 rejections (to 10,362 
certificates granted) from 1855 to the 
present time, all but 145 have failed in 
arithmetic, in spelling, or in reading the 
addresses of letters—a test to which 
candidates for the situation of letter- 
carrier and rural messenger are sub- 
jected. 133 were rejected on the ground 
of health, and 154 on the ground of 
character. Thus far of the home Civil 
Service. In that of India, 80 appoint- 
ments were offered for open competition 
in each of the last two years, and there 
will be at least as many this year. The 
number of candidates in 1860 was only 
154, last year 171; 49 of these last were 
sons of clergymen or ministers; 36 of 
the candidates came from Oxford, 34 
from Cambridge, 27 from Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, 7 from the Queen’s Univer- 
sity in Ireland (3 from Belfast and 4 
from Cork), and 20 from the Scotch 
Universities. Of the five who stood 
first, four were Scotch by birth or edu- 
cation. The highest marks for Latin 
and for English composition were ob- 
tained by Oxford candidates ; one pri- 
vately educated obtained the highest 
marks for natural science ; the highest 
for Sanskrit and for Arabic were obtained 
by Irish candidates. The number offer- 
ing themselves for examination in Sans- 
krit, only six out of an aggregate of 295 
candidates in 1855 and the three follow- 
ing years, was 36 last year out of 171. 
The examinations shew some tendency 
in candidates to diffuse their reading 
over a considerable number of sub- 
jects, instead of confining themselves to 
a few, and obtaining a thorough know- 
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ledge of them. Marks not exceeding a 
tenth of the maximum have hitherto 
not been allowed to count; the Com- 
missioners will consider whether it may 
not be better to require, in some at 
least of the subjects, a proportion larger 
than atenth. They state, with regard 
to the further examination at which the 
selected candidates have to present 
themselves after their year of study, 
that for sixteen of those who attended 
last year they were unable to grant cer- 
tificates; and they add, while admitting 
the importance of general study before 
examination, that they think it most 
important that, when a place on the 
selected list has been obtained, the year 
which follows should be entirely devoted 
to preparation for official duty. 

Poor-rates.—A volume has just been 
issued by the Poor-Law Board stating 
the poor-rate for every parish in Eng- 
land for the year 1855-56. There is 
great inequality between the rate in 
neighbouring parishes. In London we 
have such instances as of Spitalfields 
paying 4s. 23d. in the pound, and the 
Minories 73d. But the inequality is all 
over the kingdom. On the very first 
page we find Bedford with two of its 
parishes adjoining one another — St. 
John’s paying 2s. 13d. and St. Mary’s 
4d. ; and among the surrounding villages 
Elstow paid 4s. 53d., Goldington only 
10d. One parish in that county, Key- 
soe, paid a poor-rate of 6s. 24d. in the 
pound; a parish in Wilts, Hindon, more 
than double that, no less than 13s. 2d. ; 
a parish in the Holyhead Union, 16s.34d. 
But of entire counties the poor-rate in 
none exceeded 2s. 64d. The gross esti- 
mated rental of England and Wales was 
86,093,571/.; the rateable value was 
taken at 71,823,203/. ; the rate averaged 
1s. 8d. in the pound on the rateable 
value. The gross estimated rental of 
the metropolis was 13,508,335/.; of 
Lancashire, 8,358,849/.; of Yorkshire, 
7,612,0817. 

Duchy of Cornwall.—From the an- 
nual account of the revenues of the 
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Duchy it appears that the income of the 
year 1861, including the annuity of 
16,2167. received from the consolidated 
fund as compensation for the abolition 
of tin coinage duties in 1838, amounted 
to 61,3197. Of this amount the sum of 
30,840. was paid over to the treasurer 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Duke of 
Cornwall; and of the residue, 3,581/. 
were laid out in repairs and permanent 
improvements of the estates or in new 
purchases; 5,874. went chiefly in pro- 
perty-tax, donations, and charities, and 
the payment from the duchy towards 
the salaries of the officers of the Stannary 
Court, and 6,4967. in salaries of the 
functionaries and officers of the duchy, 
and charges of collection of the revenues 
and management of the estates. The 
balance at the bankers’ at the close of 
the year was 14,0002. more than at its 
commencement. Beside the estates of 
the duchy there is a large amount of 
money in the funds (85,2082. Three per 
Cents.), the produce, it would seem, of 
enfranchisements and sales of estates. 

Duchy of Lancaster—The revenue 
last year amounted to 37,7991., a fall- 
ing-off as compared with previous years, 
but the capital account has been in- 
creased by the produce of a grant of 
lands within the manor of Widnes for 
8,0007.; and hence the stock in the 
Three per Cents., which was 34,7137. 
in 1859, and 33,986/. in 1860, had 
increased to 41,4337. at the end of 
1861. In each of the two former years 
Her Majesty’s privy purse received 
25,0007. from the duchy, but last year 
only 22,000/., a small sum from such 
a revenue. The establishment continues 
costly, and the expenditure heavy, 
though it has been stated that there 
will be improvement as fast as existing 
interests are removed out of the way. 
Last year, independently of outlay for 
repairs and improvements, the expendi- 
ture was about 14,000/., which is little, 
if any, reduction below the two previous 
years. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Crvrtt, Navat, AND MILITARY. 

Feb. 14. Lieut.-Col. Charles Doyle Patter- 
son, to be Exon of H.M.’s Royal Body Guard 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, vice Captain G. 
V. Macdonald, resigned. 

Feb, 25. M. Charles Bernard de Jussieu de 
Senevier approved of as Consul-Gen. at Malta 
for H.M. the Emperor of the French. 

Feb. 28. The dignity of a Knight of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
granted to Edmund Grimani Hornby, esq., 
Judge of the Supreme Consular Court at Con- 
stantinople. 

Hinton East, Louis Fullerton Mackinnon, 
Wm. Gardner Freeman, Geo. Lyon Phillips, 
and Chas. Royes, esqs., to be Members of the 
Privy Council of the Island of Jamaica. 

Alexander Heslop and George Lyon Phillips, 
esqs., to be Members of the Legislative Council 
of the Island of Jamaica. 

Richard Southey, esq., to be Treasurer and 
Accountant-Gen. for the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

March 4. Miss Harriet Lepel Phipps to be 
one of the Maids of Honour in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, in the room of the Hon. Eleanor 
Stanley, resigned. 

The following Equerries to H.R.H. the late 
Prince Consort,—Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Dudley 
Chas. FitzGerald de Ros, Ist Life Guards; 
Major Chas. Taylor Du Plat, R.A.; Col. Henry 
Frederick Ponsonby, Grenadier Guards; Col. 
the Hon. Arthur Edw. Hardinge, C.B., Cold- 
stream Guards,—to perform the duties of Extra 
Equerries to Her Majesty. 

Mr. A. Henry approved of as Consul-Gen. at 
the Cape of Good Hope for H.M. the King of 
the Belgians. 

March7. Col. Thos. Gore Browne, C.B., to 
be Capt.-Gen. and Governor-in-Chief in and 
over the island of Tasmania and its depen- 
dencies. 

A distinct settlement on the Western Coast 
of Africa creategl, to be called ‘“‘ The Settlement 
of Lagos and its Dependencies ;” Henry Stan- 
hope Freeman, esq., to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the same. 

John Smale, esq., to be a Member of the 
Executive Council, and Francis Chomley, esq., 
to be a Member of the Legislative Council, of 
the colony of Hongkong. 

The Rev. William Austin Saunders to be a 
Member of the Executive and Legislative Coun- 
cils of the Island of Nevis. 

March 1. The Right Hon. Sir Geo. Corne- 
wall Lewis, bart., to be one of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England, in the room of the 


Right Hon. Sir James Robert George Graham, 
bart., deceased. 

Mr. John F. Capelle approved of as Consul 
at Rangoon for H.M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. 

Wm. Chas. Sargeaunt, esq., to be Agent- 
Gen. for the Crown Colonies, in conjunction 
with Penrose Goodchild Julyan, esq., in the 
place of Edward Barnard, esq., deceased. 

March 14. On March 12, the Right Hon. 
Gilbert John, Lord Aveland, appointed Lord 
Lieut. of the county of Lincoln, took and sub- 
scribed the oath appointed to be taken there- 
upon, instead of the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy. 

William Raymond Gingell, esq., now H.M.’s 
Consul at Amoy, to be H.M.’s Consul at 
Hankow. 

James Mongan, esq., to be H.M.’s Consul at 
Tientsin. 

March 18. WHorace FitzGerald, esq., to be 
Puisne Judge for the Island of Trinidad. 

Edward Laborde, esq., to be Colonial Secre- 
tary and Registrar of Deeds for the Island of 
St. Vincent. 

James Mayer Grant, esq., to be Colonial 
Secretary for the Island of St. Lucia. 

March 21. Edward Bullock Andrews, esq., 
to be Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
Island of Mauritius. 

MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Feb, 28. City of Gloucester.—The Hon. Chas. 
Paget Fitzhardinge Berkeley, of Hill-street, 
Berkeley-square, London, and John Joseph 
Powell, esq., of St. George’s-ter., Regent’s-pk., 
Middlesex, in the room of Wm. Philip Price 
and Chas. James Monk, esqs., whose election 
has been declared void. 

March 4. Borough of Wakefield.—Sir John 
Chas. Dalrymple Hay, bart., of Park-pl., in 
the county of Wigtown, Capt. R.N., in the 
room of Wm. Henry Leatham, esq., whose 
election has been declared void. 

March7. City of Canterbury.—Henry Alex. 
Butler-Jobhnstone, esq., in the room of the Hon. 
Henry Butler-Johnstone, who has accepted the 
office of Steward of H.M.’s Manor of North- 
stead. 

March 11. County of Longford. — Myles 
Wm. O'Reilly, esq., of Knockabbey, in the 
county of Louth, in the room of Lieut.-Col. 
Luke White, who has accepted the office of 
one of the Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury. 

March 21, Borough of Chepping Wycombe.— 
J. Remington Mills, esq., of Kings wood-lodge, 
Englefield-green, in the county of Surrey, in the 
room of Sir G. H. Dashwood, bart., 
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BIRTHS. 


Jan.1. At Seetabuldee, the wife of Capt. 
John Hayes Grant, H.M.’s Bengal Artillery, 
a dau. 

Jan. 11, At Mhow, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Payn, C.B., 72nd Highlanders, a dau. 

Jan, 30. At Ahmednuggur, the Baroness de 
Hochepied Larpent, a dau. 

At Mirzapore, the wife of Elliot Macnaghten, 
esq., of H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service, a son. 

Feb. 15. At the Crescent, York, the wife of 
the Rev. B. Burdett Newenham, a son. 

Feb. 17. At Ladbroke Rectory, Warwick- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. E. C. Topham, 
a son. 

Feb. 18. At West-hill, Jersey, the wife of 
Col. C. H. Delamain, C.B., a son. 

At the Cathedral Close, Lichfield, the wife 
of Capt. Madan, 49th Regt., a son. 

Feb. 19. At the Vicarage, Croydon, the wife 
of the Rev. John George Hodson, a dau. 

At Ash Vicarage, near Sandwich, Kent, the 
wife of the Rev. H. S. Mackarness, a son. 

Feb. 20. At Newton Don, Kelso, the Hon. 
Mrs. Balfour, a son and heir. 

At Waterstown-house, Athlone, the Hon. 
Mrs. Handcock, a dau. 

At Torquay, the wife of Major C. E. Mans- 
field, a dau. 

At Petworth Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Holland, a son. 

At Ellington, near Ramsgate, the wife of 
Capt. Hales Wilkie, 29th Regt., a son. 

At Thornbury, the wife of the Rev. E. G. 
Penny, a son. 

Feb. 21. At Newhouse, Wilts, the wife of 
William Eyre Matcham, esq., a son. 

At Christchurch, Hants, the wife of the Rev. 
Albert Aitkins, a son. 

At Oxford, the wife of Professor Max Miiller, 
a dau. 

At Hawkhurst, Kent, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Eustace Prescott, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. Robert C. 
Dalrymple Bruce, 8th (the King’s) Regt. 
a son. . 

Feb, 22. At Bayswater, the wife of Capt. 
H. M. Nepean, Staff Corps, H.M.’s Indian 
Army, a dau. 

At Roseville, Bridgwater, the wife of Com. 
Stradling, H.M.’s Indian Navy, a son. 

At the Rectory, Carleton Rode, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Rev. John Cholmeley, a son. 

At Gibraltar, the wife of Capt. R. L. Bayliff, 
100th Royal Canadian Regt., a dau. 

Feb. 23. At Stockwell, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Seager, 8th Hussars, a son. 

At Reading, the wife of the Rev. Jas. Waller 
Bird, a son. 

At Dulholme Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
J. M. Barrett, a son. 

At Horringer-house, Suffolk, the wife of W. 
Maling Wynch, esq., a son. 


At Woolwich, the wife of Major J. H. Wyatt, 
C.B., Military Train, a dau. 

Feb. 24, In Chesham-st., Lady Jane Levett, 
a dau. 

In Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
William Napier, a son. 

At Liangennech- park, Carmarthenshire, 
the wife of William Henry Nevill, esq., a dau. 

At Rougham -hall, Bury St. Edmund’s, the 
wife of Philip Bennet, esq., late Horse Guards 
Blue, a son and heir. 

At Spring-grove, Isleworth, the wife of 
Major Nicholas, R.F.P., 5th Fusiliers, a dau. 

At Pyrton Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
G. Marshall, a dau. 

Feb. 25. In Seamore-place, the wife of J. G. 
Dodson, esq., M.P., a dau. 

In Norfolk-sq., Hyde-pk., the wife of Major 
C. B. Ewart, Royal Engineers, a son. 

In Belgrave~sq., Mrs. Callander, Prestern- 
hall, a son and heir. 

At Oxney-court, near Dover, the wife of 
Commander Horton, R.N., a son. 

At Bishopsteignton, Devon, the wife of Alex- 
ander G. West, esq., Commander R.N., a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. H. T. 
Price, a son. 

Feb. 26. At Putney, the wife of Robert A. 
Pritchard, D.C.L., a son. 

At Fermoy, co. Cork, the wife of Capt. Owen 
Davies, 11th Regt., a son. 

Feb. 27. At the Parsonage, Great Saling, 
the wife of the Rev. T. W. Elrington, a dau. 

In Chesham-st., the wife of Berkeley Napier, 
esq., a son. 

At Masham Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
T. Hedley, a son. 

Feb. 28. At Lilystone, Essex, the Lady 
Catherine Petre, a dau. 

At Athlone, the wife of Capt. Arthur Comyn 
Pigou, R.A., a son. 

At Guernsey, the wife of J. Balfour Cock- 
burn, esq., M.D., Royal Horse Artillery, a dau. 

At Dauntsey-house, Mrs. Edward Miles, 
a dau. 

March 2. In Piccadilly-terr., the Lady Mar- 
garet Beaumont, a son. 

At Southsea, Hants, the wife of Col. Carey, 
18th Royal Irish, a son. 

At Dublin, the wife of Major Hay, Royal 
Horse Artillery, a son. 

In Belgrave-terr., Lee, Blackheath, the 
wife of Captain Stewart Cleeve, 51st (King’s 
Own) Light Infantry, a son. 

March 3. At Cambo-house, Lady Erskine, 
a dau. 

At Vevey, Switzerland, the wife of J. H. 
Bax, esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Fakenham, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Rev. M. A. Atkinson, a dau. 

March 4, In Grosyenor-sq., the Countess of 
Dartmouth, a dau. 
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At Sidcup-place, Footscray, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. J. Hall Smyth, C.B., R.A., a dau. 

The wife of Capt. Coxon, 18th Hussars, a dau. 

March 5. At Invergordon Castle, 
the wife of R. B. HZ. Macleod, esq., of Cadboll, 
a dau. 

At Worthing, the widow of the Rev. Her- 
mann Charles Heilbronn, B.A., (who died on 
the 26th of January last*,) a dau. 

March6. The wife of Major-General Wind- 
ham, C.B., a son. 

At Kensington Palace-gardens, the wife of 
Peter Carthew, esq., a son. 

At the Rectory, Quedgeley, the wife of the 
Rev. Alfred Y. Bazett, a dau. 

March 7. At the Rectory, Sutton Veny, 
Wilts, the wife of the Rev. Geo. F. 8. Powell, 
a dau. 

At Gillingham, Kent, the wife of Captain 
Blyth, Royal Marines Light Infantry, a son. 

At Springfield Lyons, near Chelmsford, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Wright, a dau. 

At Brayesworth Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. Robert Mildred Bingley, M.A., a son. 

March 8. At Woodville-house, Blackheath, 
the Hon, Mrs. Charles Webber, a son. 

At Malta, the wife of Col. Hallewell, Deputy 
Quartermaster-General, a son. 

In Eccleston-terr. South, the wife of Capt. 
R. H. Thursby, Coldstream Guards, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Monkleigh, Devon, the 
wife of the Rev. Charles Saltren Willett, a son. 

At the Rectory, Lower Beeding, Sussex, 
the wife of the Rev. Jas. H. Masters, M.A., 
a dau. 

At Colchester, the wife of Captain Walker, 
66th Regt., a dau. 

At Four Ashes Hall, Staffordshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Charles Amphlett, a son and heir. 

At Tynemouth, the wife of the Rev. G. R. 
Bulman, a dau. 

In Eaton-sq., the wife of Capt. Eccles, late 
Rifle Brigade, a son. 

March 9. In Chester-sq., the wife of Sir 
Edmund Lechmere, bart., a dau. 

At Stewartstown, co. Tyrone, the wife of 
Samuel Little, esq., J.P., a son. 

In Gloucester-pl., Hyde-pk., Mrs. Morton 
Herbert, a dau. 

At Exmouth, the wife of Commander Young, 
R.N., V.C., a dau. 

At Hope Bowdler Rectory, Shropshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Riou G. Benson, a dau. 

March 10. At Dover, the wife of Captain 
Edmond Walker, R.E., a son. 


Births.— Marriages. 
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Marchi. At the Royal Military Asylum, 
Chelsea, the wife of William Lucas, esq., 
Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, a dau. 

At Leyton, Essex, the wife of Edward Mas- 
terman, esq., a dau. 

At Woodend, Perthshire, the wife of Capt. 
James Morison, a dau. 

March 12. At Guernsey, the wife of Major 
T. C. Alban, Deputy Judge-Advocate-General 
H.M.’s Bombay Army, a son. 

At Ford-house, Ulverston, the wife of Wm. 
G. A. Ainslie, esq., a son. 

In Gloucester-st., South Belgravia, the wife 
of Capt. J. Conway Travers, Royal Marines, 
a dau. 

At Deal, the wife of Dr. John Breakey, R.N., 
a son. 

At Dorchester, the wife of the Rev. T. 
Alexander Falkner, a dau. 

March 13. At Merrow, the wife of the Rev. 
H. Albany Bowles, a dau. 

At Sheldon, Warwickshire, the wife of the 
Rev. B. Jones-Bateman, a son. 

March 14. In Wilton-terr., Kensington, the 
wife of Capt. Vallance, 5th Lancers, a son. 

In Marlborough- » St. John’s-wood, the 
wife of Edward H. Anson, esq., late of H.M.’s 
Bengal Civil Service, a son. 

At St. Leonard’s Rectory, Colchester, the 
wife of the Rev. William Westall, a son. 

At Bitton Vicarage, Gloucestershire, Mrs. 
Henry Nicholson Ellacombe, a dau. 

March 15. At Falmouth, the wife of Capt. 
W. King Hall, C.B., of H.M.S. “‘ Russell,” 
a son. 

In Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., the wife of the 
Rev. James John Heywood, M.A., a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of J. 8. Goldie Taub- 
man, esq., of the Nunnery, Isle of Man, a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Rosliston, Derbyshire, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Sutton, a son. 

March 16, At Glanusk-pk., the wife of Sir 
Joseph Russell Bailey, bart., a dau. 

At Yealmpton, Devonshire, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles B. Haslewood, Chaplain H.M.S. 
“*Orpheus,”’ a dau. 

At Heathfield-park, Sussex, the wife of Fred. 
Bundock, esq., a dau. 

At Dummer-house, near Basingstoke, the 
wife of the Rev. James A. Williams, a dau. 

March 17. At Middleham, Yorkshire, the 
wife of the Hon. A. C. Orde Powlett, a son. 

At Windsor, Mrs. Adam Birkmyre, a son. 

March 18. At Coulsdon, near Croydon, the 
wife of J. Cunliffe Pickersgill, esq., a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Jan.4. At Auckland, New Zealand, John 
Henry, second son of the late Robert Little 
Hooper, esq., M.D., of High-st., Newington, 





* See Gent. Mac., March, 1862, p. 379. 
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to Bessie, only dau. of Hugh Morrow, esq., 
J.P., late of co. Longford, Ireland. 

Jan.9. At Christ Church, Colombo, James 
D. Tremlett, esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, 
to Louisa Helen, eldest dau. of the Hon. Wm. 
C. Gibson, Colonial Secretary for Ceylon. 





1862.] 


Jan. 18. At Deyrah Dhoon, N.W.P., India, 
C. Robertson, esq., 88th Connaught Rangers, 
to Marion Rennie, only dau. of the late Capt. 
J. R. Manderson, H.E.I.C.S8. 

Jan. 21. At Bombay, John Henry Nott, 
esq., Capt. Royal Regt., to Henrietta Frances 
Onslow, second dau. of Col. Gosling, H.M.’s 
Indian Army, Commanding Hyderabad Subsi- 
diary Force. 

Jan. 29. At Bombay, Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Torrens Vincent, Bombay Staff Corps, to 
Fanny, widow of the Rev. George Rawlinson, 
of Elphinstone College, Bombay, and dau. of 
William J. Thoms, esq., of St. George’s-sq., 
Belgrave-road. 

Jan. 30. In the British Chapel at St. Peters- 
burgh, Nicholas, son of Sir A. W. Crichton, 
Physician in Ordinary to H.M. the Emperor, 
to Heloisa Joanna Augusta, dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Count Gustavus Nieroth. 

Feb. 5. At Eccles, Lancashire, the Rev. W. 
C. Dowding, M.A., formerly Incumbent of 
Llangrove, Herefordshire, to Agnes, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. R. B. Robinson, M.A., In- 
cumbent of Lytham, Lancashire. 

Feb.6. At Calcutta, Edward Tierney, Capt. 
Royal Artillery, third son of the late Matthew 
John Tierney, esq., B.C.S., to Ethelreda Mary, 
third dau. of the late Nelson Dartnell, Surgeon 
of H.M.’s 53rd Regt. 

Feb. 18. At Westbury-on-Trym, the Rev. 
John Mortlock O’Neill, B.A., Curate of Bur- 
leseombe, Devon, to Frances Henrietta, eldest 
dau. of the late Henry Hollier, esq., of the 
Woodlands, Cardiff. 

Feb. 20. At Crowhurst, Sussex, Edward 
Brent Prest, esq., barrister-at-law, eldest son 
of the late Samuel Prest, esq., of Cambridge, 
to Margaret Anne Pelham, sixth dau. of Thos. 
Papillon, esq., of Crowhurst-park. 

At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, William 
Surtees Altham, late Major 83rd Foot, to Ara- 
bella, only surviving dau. of Jesse Addams, 
D.C.L., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 

At Tor, Torquay, James Dupré, fourth son 
of the Rev. J. E. Lance, Rector of Buckland 
St. Mary, Somerset, to Mary Ann Eliza, dau. 
of Thomas Mallock, esq., R.N., of Axminster, 
Devon. 

At Langham, Essex, Robert Stebbing Sadler, 
esq., of the Valley-house, Langham, to Alice 
Fanny, dau. of the Rey. E. Chauncy Ellis, 
Rector of Langham. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Robert Dymond, 
late Capt. 8rd Light Dragoons, to Annie, eldest 
dau. of the late J. Donaldson, esq., of Ches- 
wardine, Salop. 

At East Woodhay, Hants, the Rev. Gibbes 
Jordan, Curate of East Woodhay, to Eleanor 
Mary, dau. of the Rev. Douglas Hodgson, 
Rector of the parish. 

At Maperton, Somerset, Richard Francis, 
youngest son of the late Thomas Bowles, esq., 
of Milton-hill, Berks, to Susannah Louisa 
Georgiana, youngest dau. of the Rev. Samuel 
Wildman Yates, M.A., late Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Reading. 

Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXII. 


Marriages, 
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Feb. 21. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Thos. 
Langdon, eldest surviving son of the late Rev. 
Edmund Gilbert Roberts, B.D., Rector of Glan< 
villes Wootton, Dorset, and grandson of the 
late Sir Walter Cramer Roberts, bart., to Emily, 
only dau. of Thomas Moor, esq., of St. Alphage, 
Canterbury, and late H.E.I.C.S, 

Feb. 25. Lord Southampton, to Ismania 
Catherine FitzRoy, dau. of Walter Nugent, 
esq., Baron of the Austrian Empire, and 
granddau. of the late Sir Chas. Jenkinson, bart. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Hon. 
Leopold W. H. Powys, second son of the late 
and brother to the present Lord Lilford, to 
the Lady Mary Acheson, second dau, of the 
Earl and Countess of Gosford. 

At New York, Lieut.-Col. T. H. Pakenham, 
30th Regt., to Elizabeth Staples, eldest dau. of 
William Clarke, esq., New York. 

At Yetminster, the Rev. George Hayton, 
Rector of Niton, Isle of Wight, to Ellen Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late Major Jas. Chadwick, 
of Chetnole, Dorset. 

At Bath, Capt. F. W. A. Robson, H.M.’s 20th 
Regt. Madras Army, to Madeline E., dau. of 
Col. A. Lawe, late of the Madras Engineers. 

Feb. 26. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Marquis of Donegall, to Harriet, dau. of Sir 
Bellingham Graham, bart., and widow of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Frederick Ashworth, K.C.B. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Arthur Brett, esq., 
2nd Dragoon Guards, son of Chas. Curtis Brett, 
esq., late of thel2th Royal Lancers, to Georgina, 
youngest dau. of the late Hugh Hannay, esq., 
R.N. 

At Birstall;“Leicestershire, Thomas Henry, 
fourth son of the Rev. Edward Gillson, M.A., 
Incumbent of Mount Sorrel, to Anne Ellen, 
only dau. of the late Henry Paget, esq., of 
Birstall. 

At Madeira, Walter Bentinck, esq., late 15th 
Hussars, to Henrietta Jane, eldest dau. of 
William Hinton, esq. 

Feb. 27. At Upton, Cheshire, the Rev. J. J. 
Moss, to Louisa Mary Anne, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon, Sir Edward Cust. 

At Abbctts Ann, Andover, Florence Thomas, 
only son of the Rev. Florence Jas, Wethered, 
M.A., Vicar of Hurley, Berks, to Grace Emma, 
second dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Samuel Best, 
M.A., Rector of Abbotts Ann. 

At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, John Crichton, 
only son of Col. Harry Bulteel Harris, of Rad- 
ford, to Emily Frederica, only dau. of George 
Hans Blake, esq., of Mutley, Plymouth. 

At Coombe Raleigh, the Rev. Chas. E. Band, 
of Wookey~-house, Somerset, and Rector of 
Combe Raleigh and Sheldon, to Maria, dau. 
of Thos. Cobham, esq., late of Marley. 

At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, T. R. Grant, 
esq., of Calcutta, to Catherine Gwennap, eldest 
dau. of the late Col. J. G. Hume, Bombay 
Army. 

At Dumfries, Peter Wallwork Latham, esq., 
M.B., Fellow of Downing College, Cambridge, 
to Jamima Burns, second dau. of the late John 
M’Diarmid, esq., of Dumfries, 


3P 
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At Sidlow, near Reigate, the Rev. Charles 
Irvine Wimberley, M.A.,to Frederica, youngest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Arabin, R.A. 

At Ormesby St. Michael, Norfolk, William 
batted ae Great Yarmouth, to Rebecca 

gest dau. of the late Richard 
Gueeae 204, of the H.E.I1.C.S. 

At Christ Church, Hampstead, the Rev. Rob. 
Goodwin Young, Incumbent of St. Michael’s, 
Shrewsbury, to Anna Maria, dau. of the late 
John Bowling, esq., of Pingsworth -house, 
Hammersmith. 

March 3. At the British Legation, Brussels, 
William Richard Annesley, esq., Captain 97th 
Regt., first cousin of the Earl of Annesley, to 
Isabel, second dau. of the late Hon. and Rev. 
James Norton, of Anningsley-park, Chertsey, 
Surrey, and niece of Lord Grantley. 

At All Saints’, Paddington, Vere Temple 
Bayly, esq., Capt. 54th Regt., son of Lieut.-Col. 
Sir Henry Bayly, K.H., of Burley-villa, Lyme 
Regis, Deputy-Lieut. and J.P. for Dorset, to 
Lucy Harriett, dau. of William Sacheverill 
Coke, esq., J.P., of Langton-hall, Notts. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, 
the Rev. Spencer Nairne, M.A., Rector of 
Hunsdon, Herts., eldest surviving son of Capt. 
Alexander Nairne, H.C.S., to Marion Walker 
Marshall, second dau. of the Hon. Lord 
Curriehill. 

March 4. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
the Earl Jermyn, eldest son of the Marquis of 
Bristol, to Geraldine, youngest dau. of the late 
Gen. the Hon. George Anson. 

At Kenure-park, co. Dublin, Swinburne F., 
eldest son. of the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley, 
and nephew to the Earl of Berkeley, to Eliza 
Maria, only dau. of the late John Gray, esq., of 
Whamilands, Northumberland, and Trefrin, 
Flintshire, and widow of Edward Dixon, esq., 
of Horsley-house, Worcestershire, and Curzon- 
street, Mayfair. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Reginald, only 
son of Joseph Yorke, esq., of Forthampton 
Court, Gloucestershire, to Augusta Emmeline 
Monteath, younger dau. of Lieut.-General 
Monteuth Douglas, C.B., of Douglas Support, 
and Stonebyres, Lanarkshire. 

At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, Capt. Frederic 
Robertson Aikman, V.C., youngest son of the 
late Capt. George Robertson Aikman, of Ross 
and Broomilton, Lanarkshire, to Louisa Grace, 
eldest dau. of the late Robert Hargreaves, 
esq., of Accrington, Lancashire. 

At Speldhurst, Kent, Charles Newton Streat- 
feild, esq., Lieut. R.N., eldest son of Major- 
Gen. Streatfeild, R.E., to Sophia Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. J. J. Saint, of Groom- 
om Rector of Speldhurst, and Rural 
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of the late Robert Francis Jenner, esq., of 
Wenvoe Castle, Glamorganshire, to Charlotte 
Anne, eldest dau. of Evan Williams, esq., of 
Duffryn Frwd, in the same county. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, the pn Wm. 
Farren White, Vicar of Stoneh ter- 
shire, to Hester Mary, eldest dan. - Thomas 
Bunnett, esq., of Paddington. 

March 5. At Edinburgh, Francis Aberdein, 
esq., of Keithock, Forfarshire, to Marjory, 
youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. John 
Cunningham, of Newton, and Huntingtower, 
Perthshire. 

March 8. At Brighton, Captain Clay, H.M.’s 
19th Regt., second son of Sir William Clay, 
bart., to Caroline Elizabeth, only dau. of the 
late SirJohn Palmer Bruce Chichester, bart., 
of Arlington-court, Devonshire. 

At St. Anne’s, Limehouse, Edward Thomas 
Rogers, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul at Damascus, 
to Nancy, second dau. of the late Peter Gel- 
latly, esq., of Limehouse. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Philip Wm. 
Villiers, only son of Philip Reade, esq., of the 
Woodparks, co. Galway, to Caroline Charlotte, 
only dau. of R. Du Pré Alexander, esq., of 
Chester-terr., Chester-sq. 

March 11. At St. Margaret’s, Rochester, 
John Copley Wray, esq., Major 6th Royal Lan- 
cashire Militia, Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, only son of John Wray, esq., of Suffolk- 
place, London, to Isabella Caroline, eldest dau. 
of William Henry Nicholson, esq., of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Rochester. 

March 12. At Ballingarry, co. Tipperary, 
James Lawson, esq., 59th Regt., second sur- 
viving son of Charles Lawson, esq., of Borth- 
wick-hall, Mid Lothian, to Sarah Frances, dau. 
of Thomas Bunbury, esq., of Lisbryan-house, 
co. Tipperary. 

March 18. At St. Anne’s, Dublin, James 
Charles, youngest son of John Primrose, esq., 
late of Hillgrove, co. Kerry, and grandnephew 
of the late Danie] O’Connell, M.P., to Georgina 
Jessie, youngest dau. of the late Capt. Siborne, 
47th Regt., constructor of the Waterloo Models, 
and author of ‘‘The History of the War in 
France and Belgium in 1815.” 

March 15. At Camberwell, John Traill, esq., 
of Orkney, second son of the late William 
Traill, esq., of Woodwick, to Sarah Ellen, 
fourth surviving dau. of the late J. Harvey, esq. 

At the Chapel Royal, Tower, Ralph Heaton, 
jun., esq., of Handsworth, to Annie, only dau. 
of James Hill, esq., of H.M.’s Mint. 

March 19. AtSt.Matthew’s, Bethnal-green, 
the Rev. Dr. Hughes, Rector of St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell, and Lecturer of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, to Mrs. E. Palk, of Rose-hill, 
Newton Bushel, Devon. 
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Lrrvt.-Gen. Str Henry SoMERSET, 
K.C.B., K.H. 

Feb. 15. At Gibraltar, aged 67, 
Lieut.-Gen, Sir Henry Somerset, K.C.B., 
K.H., Colonel of the 25th (King’s Own 
Borderers). 

The deceased, who was the eldest son of 
Lord Chas, Somerset (long the Governor 
at the Cape of Good Hope), son of Henry, 
fifth Duke of Beaufort, by his first mar- 
riage with the Hon. Elizabeth, fourth 
daughter of William, second Viscount 
Courtenay, was born December 30, 
1794, and entered the army in 1811. 
He served in the campaigns of 1813 and 
1814 with the army under the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsula, and was 
present at the battles of Vittoria, Orthes, 
and Toulonse, besides minor contests, 
He was also in the campaign of 1815 in 
the Netherlands, in the 18th Hussars, 
and was aide-de-camp to his uncle, 
Major-General Lord Robert Edward 
Somerset, who commanded the Ist 
brigade of cavalry, consisting of the 
three regiments of Life and Horse 
Guards and the 1st Dragoon Guards, at 
Waterloo, and accompanied the allied 
army to Paris, In 1817 he married 
Frances Sarah, eldest daughter of the 
late Admiral Sir Henry Heathcote, and 
soon after proceeded to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he saw considerable and 
protracted service under the successive 
Governors,—General Sir G. L. Cole, 
General Sir George T. Napier, General 
Sir Harry Smith, General Cathcart, &e. 
He took an active part in all the Kaffir 
wars with his regiment, the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, and during the several 
commands he held ably distinguished 
himself. In 1834, in recognition of his 
military services, he was made a Knight 


of the Hanoverian Order, and sub- 
sequently a Companion of the Order of 
the Bath, and was made a Knight Com- 
mander of that Order after the successful 
conclusion of the Kaffir war in 1853, 
having borne a conspicuous part in that 
contest as Major-General in command. 
The same year (1853) he left the Cape, 
and was placed as Major-General on the 
staff at Bombay ; and in February, 1855, 
was made Commander-in-Chief, with 
the local rank of Lieutenant-General, 
and became second member of the 
Council there. He was appointed 
Colonel of the 25th Regt. in September, 
1856. After serving the customary 
period as Commander-in-Chief at the 
Bombay Presidency, he returned home, 
after a long absence in Africa and India. 
He had received the silver war-medal 
and three clasps for his services in the 
Peninsula; _ also the Waterloo and 
Kaffir war-medals. 

The deceased General’s commissions 
bore date as follow :—Cornet, December 
5, 1811; lieutenant, December 30, 
1812; captain, October 6, 1815 ; major, 
March 25, 1823; lieutenant-colonel, 
July 17, 1824; colonel, June 28, 1838; 
major-general, November 11, 1851; and 
lieutenant-general, January 29, 1857. 

Sir Henry has left a family of seven 
daughters and three sons, of whom one, 
Charles Henry, Lieut.-Col. 72nd Foot, is 
Adjutant - General at Bombay; and 
another, Henry George Edward, is 
a captain in the 3rd Foot. 


GENERAL JoHN Hoaean, C.B, 
Nov. 13, 1861. At Dehra, Bengal, 
aged 71, General John Hoggan, C.B., 
who had been nearly fifty-four years in 
the Indian service. 
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He was the fourth son of the late 
Major George Hoggan, of Waterside, 
Dumfries, and grandson of Captain Jas. 
Hoggan, 3rd Dragoons, who with his 
wife, the sister of Sir James Johnstone 
of Westerhall, had the honour of enter- 
taining the Pretender at Comlongan 
Castle on his disastrous retreat from 
England. 

General Hoggan had carried a sword 
from a very early age; first serving in 
the English army at home, and in 1807 
he entered the Bengal army as a cadet. 
In 1815 he was engaged in the Nepaul 
war; in 1816 he was present at the sup- 
pression of the insurrection at Bareilly, 
and, with the other officers present on 
that occasion, received a handsome sword 
as a reward for his service. In 1817 he 
was engaged in the Mahratta campaign 
in Affghanistan, under General Pollock— 
in the Wurziera Valley: and in 1849 he 
commanded brigades in the Punjaub, at 
Chillianwallah, and Goojerat; “his bri- 
gade on the left carried every thing be- 
fore it, gallantly storming the enemy’s 
batteries, and spiking their guns,” there- 
by contributing much to the success of 
the day. 

Brigadier Campbell (now Lord Clyde) 
in his dispatch “ particularizes the un- 
daunted example set to his brigade by 
Brigadier Hoggan.” At Goojerat, “the 
steady and good order in which the bri- 
gade of the Bengal army moved under 
Brigadier Hoggan, which was in support 
of the Bombay division, was very praise- 
worthy.” He was engaged also in the 
forcing of the Khyber Pass; and at 
Rammugen and Sudulopore. Besides 
receiving the medals for the engage- 
ments referred to, he was made a C.B. 

He was buried, in the evening of the 
14th of November, at Dehra, with all the 
military honors which the place could 
supply, in the churchyard, under the 
same grove of trees where, forty-seven 
years before, he had seen the first occu- 
pant of that quiet resting spot laid in 
his grave ; for as a young man he helped 
to capture the place under the noble 
Gillespie, who was buried the day of the 
fall of the fort of Kalunga; and now he 
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is there gathered to his fathers, not two 
miles from where that fort of Kalunga 
stood. General Hoggan used to tell how, 
when Gillespie’s force lay there,—then 
a dark and dangerous jungle,—a tiger 
was shot on the very spot where now 
stands the office of the Surveyor-General 
of India. 

The General was followed to his grave 
by hundreds of natives, and every Euro- 
pean in the place. It is recorded in the 
“ Delhi Gazette” of that month, that 


“The name of General Hoggan will 
live in history, and it will be long before 
it will fade from the memory of those 
who knew him. The effect produced by 
his personal appearance (tall and martial- 
like, with snowy locks and hoary beard) 
truly indicated the effects produced by 
intercourse with him; it was that of 
chivalry in the highest sense. With him 
everything was upright and manly, pure 
and truthful. The loving-kindness of 
his nature gained him the affections of 
all; he had qualities to win love and 
command respect. In outward form and 
inward nature he was indeed brave and 
gentle, kind and true.” 


In religious exercises and love for 
God’s Holy Word he was most exem- 
plary. 

He was twice married ; first, in 1816, 
to Frances Kennaway, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Robert Palk Welland, Rector 
of Shillingford, Devon, by Susan, daugh- 
ter of Wm. Kennaway, Esq., of Exeter, 
and sister of the late Sir John Kennaway, 
Bart., by whom he left one son, the Rev. 
Chas. Hoggan, M.A., the present Rector 
of Talaton, Devon, and two daughters— 
Lucy Elizabeth, the widow of the late 
Rev. Arthur Wallis Street, M.A., some- 
time Vice-Principal of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta, who died April, 1851"; and 
Susan Margaret, married to Major Sheri- 
dan Ewart, of the Royal Bengal Infantry. 

The General married, secondly, in 1832, 
Jane, daughter of Samuel, son of the late 
Rev. Samuel Long, sometime Vicar of 
Shabbington, Bucks, and niece of the 
late Mr. Blathwayte, of Dyrham Park, 
Gloucestershire, by which marriage he 
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has left three sons—two being in the 
Indian service—and two daughters. 


Masor-GENERAL NORCLIFFE 
Norciirre, K.H. 

Feb. 8. In London, aged 70, Major- 
General Norcliffe Norcliffe, K.H. 

The deceased, who was born Sept. 24, 
1791, entered the army (in the 4th Dra- 
goons) in the year 1807, and five years 
later was badly—long thought mortally 
—wounded in the head at the battle of 
Salamanca, fought-July 21, 1812. He 
was found by his own men all but dead 
upon the battle-field, but skilful medical 
treatment, and the tender care of his 
cousin, Mrs. Dalbiac, (whose husband 
was then in command of the 4th Dra- 
goons,) preserved his life. He became 
lieutenant in 1808, captain in 1816, and 
major in 1821, in which year he ex- 
changed into the 17th Lancers. In 1823 
he went on half-pay into the 18th Hus- 
sars, became lieutenant-colonel in 1837, 
colonel in 1851, and major-general in 
1855. He married June 24, 1824, 
Decima Hester Beatrix, third daughter 
of John Robinson Foulis, Esq., second 
son of Sir Wm. Foulis, Bart., and by 
her (who died February 3, 1828) he had 
one son, Thomas, born June 17, 1825, 
who died in his twenty-fourth year. 
Pursuant to entail, the family estates 
devolve upon the general’s niece, Rosa- 
mond, elder daughter of Charles Best, 
Esq., M.D., of York, widow of Henry 
Robinson, Esq., of York, son of Admiral 
Hugh Robinson. 

The family of which the deceased was 
the representative existed in the parish 
of Halifax in the early part of the four- 
teenth century. One of them was Ni- 
cholas Norcliffe, father of John Norcliffe, 
styled of Barsland, in 1541, whose son, 
Stephen Norcliffe, left a son, Thomas 
Norcliffe, who was buried at Nunning- 
ton, in Yorkshire, in 1616. In 1607 he 
had a grant of arms, now among the 
family papers. By Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter and heir of Robert Ealand, of 
Carlinghow, he had a son and successor, 
Sir Thomas Norcliffe, Knight, barrister 
of the Middle Temple, who purchased 
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Langton, Yorkshire, in 1618, and was 
High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1625. He 
married Catherine, daughter and co-heir 
of Sir Wm. Bamburgh, Bart., of How- 
sham, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Sir Thomas Norcliffe, Knight, of 
Langton, who married Dorothy, fifth 
daughter of Thomas, Viscount Fairfax, 
of Emeley. Dying January 6, 1669, he 
was succeeded by his only son, Sir Thos. 
Norcliffe, Knight, of Langton, born deaf 
and dumb February, 1640, who married 
Frances, daughter and sole heir of Sir 
Wm. Vavasour, Bart., of Copmanthorpe. 
Sir Thomas died 1682, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Fairfax Norcliffe, Esq., 
of Langton, lieutenant-colonel of the 
1st Regiment of Dragoons, High Sheriff 
for Yorkshire in 1700 and 1715. He 
married, in 1693, Mary, daughter and 
co-heir of Thomas Hesketh, Esq., of 
Heslington, and by her (who died in 
1739) had four sons and a daughter. 
He died in 1720, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Thomas Norcliffe, Esq., 
of Langton, born in 1694, who died in 
1768, unmarried, in his seventy-fourth 
year. This gentleman left his property 
to his nieces in succession, and their 
heirs, in strict entail. He was accord- 
ingly succeeded by his elder niece, Mary, 
daughter of Sir John Wray, Bart., by 
Frances his wife, daughter of Fairfax 
Norcliffe, Esq. She married, in 1769, 
Sir James Innes, Bart., who, as by will 
obliged, assumed the surname and arms 
of Norcliffe. Lady Norcliffe prede- 
ceased her husband (who became Duke 
of Roxburghe in 1812) July 20, 1807, 
and was succeeded by her nephew, Thos. 
Dalton, Esq., eldest son of John Dalton, 
Esq., by Isabella his wife, second daugh- 
ter of Sir John Wray, Bart. This 
gentleman assumed, upon inheriting 
Langton, by sign-manual, dated Au- 
gust, 1807, the surname and arms of 
Norcliffe. He was born December 31, 
1756, and entering the army obtained 
a troop in the 11th Dragoons. He was 
afterwards lieutenant-colonel of the York 
Volunteers, formed in 1796, after the 
French revolution. He married, in 
1784, Ann, only daughter and heir of 
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William Wilson, Esq., of Leeds, and had 
issue Norcliffe, his heir, now deceased ; 
Thomas and William, who died young; 
Isabella, Charlotte, Mary (married, in 
1807, Charles Best, M.D., of York, and 
died in 1837, leaving two daughters), 
and Emily, who died at Brussels in 1817. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Norcliffe died June 2, 
1820, and was succeeded by his widow, 
who is still remembered throughout the 
district for her many amiable qualities. 
— Yorkshire Gazette. 


E. 8. Caytry, Esq., M.P. 

Feb. 25. In Dean’s Yard, Westmin- 
ster, aged 59, Edward Stillingfleet Cay- 
ley, Esq., M.P. for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

The deceased was the only son of the 
late Mr. John Cayley, by a grand- 
daughter of Bishop Stillingfleet, and 
was born in 1802. He was educated 
at Rugby, and at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, At the age of twenty-two he 
married Emma, daughter of his cousin, 
Sir George Cayley, and shortly after be- 
gan to make himself conspicuous as the 
advocate of the division of the repre- 
sentation of the Yorkshire Ridings. In 
the general election which followed the 
dissolution of Parliament on the passing 
of the Reform Bill, he came forward as 
a candidate for the North Riding. In 
spite of the opposition of the great Whig 
families, who resented his independent 
opinions, he secured his election by the 
organization of the small holders. The 
candidates were the Hon. W. Duncombe 
(now Lord Feversham), Mr. Cayley, and 
Mr. J.C. Ramsden. The latter gentle- 
man represented the great Whig party, 
and suffered a decided defeat. Much of 
Mr. Cayley’s success was undoubtedly 
due to personal and social qualities. He 
had been a farmer himself, and, conse- 
quently, had a thorough sympathy with 
the pursuits and feelings of most of his 
constituents, He refused to be made a 
partisan of the Whigs, and in 1857, at 
the general election, a very formidable 
opposition was organized against him, 
the Hon. J. C. Dundas being brought 
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out as his antagonist. The result of 
that election was a great triumph to 
Mr. Cayley, who had no paid agents, 
and relied on the spontaneous support 
of the constituency. The numbers polled 
were — for the Hon. Col. Duncombe, 
5,259; Mr: Cayley, 4,641; Hon. J. C. 
Dundas, 4,185. Ever since the election, 
however, which was fiercely contested, 
Mr. Cayley had been suffering from 
feeble health, but no fears of any fatal 
result were entertained by his friends. 
The immediate cause of death was ex- 
haustion induced by a journey to London 
to attend his Parliamentary duties. He 
arrived in town in a state of syncope, 
and after remaining in that condition 
for three days, rallied only to extinguish 
the hopes his temporary recovery had 
excited, 

In the House of Commons Mr. Cayley 
was one of that small body known as in- 
dependent members, and there was no 
counting on his vote until the time to 
give it arrived. Asa speaker he never 
made much figure, for although effective 
at times, he was very unequal, and re- 
quired to feel strongly before he spoke 
forcibly. In politics he declared himself 
“not a Whig, but a Reformer,” but a 
Reformer of that stamp which is opposed 
to the Ballot and Short Parliaments. 
Up to the passing of the Corn Laws Re- 
peal Bill, he was a consistent opponent 
of Free Trade, and was through the 
whole of his career a strong advocate 
for the repeal of the Malt-tax. Not- 
withstanding certain differences of opi- 
nion, he gave “a general support” to 
Lord Palmerston’s Administration. 


Jonny O’Donovayn, LL.D. 

Dec. 9,1861. At 36, Upper Buck- 
ingham-street, Dublin, aged 53, John 
O’Donovan, LL.D. 

The deceased was born in 1809, in 
the county of Kilkenny, where his 
father was a small farmer. About 1830 
he obtained an engagement in the his- 
torical department of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey of Ireland, where he was employed 
to examine Irish manuscripts and to 
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collect local information, with the ob- 
ject of settling the orthography of the 
names of places on the Ordnance Maps, 
In the course of these investigations he 
acquired a knowledge of the ancient 
language and historic topography of 
Ireland more extensive, it is believed, 
than was ever previously possessed by 
any individual scholar. 

In 1832 he contributed several essays 
to the “Dublin Penny Journal ;” and, 
in conjunction with Dr. Petrie, he com- 
piled the historic portion of the “Memoir 
of the Parish of ''emplemore,” published 
by the Government in 1835. 

The first work published by the Irish 
Archeological Society (1841) was an 
Irish poem edited in the original Irish 
from an ancient manuscript, with trans- 
lations and notes by O’Donovan. For 
the same Society he edited, in the ori- 
ginal Irish, with translations and notes, 
the “Battle of Magh-Rath,” (1842) ; 
the “Tribes and Customs of Hy-Many,” 
(1843); the “Genealogies, ‘Iribes, and 
Customs of Hy-Fiachrach,” co. Sligo, 
(1844). His Grammar of the Irish lan- 
guage, the most valuable work on that 
subject, appeared in 1845. On the esta- 
blishment of the Queen’s Colleges in Ire- 
land he was appointed Professor of Celtic 
Languages in the Belfast College, to 
which most difficult and laborious Chair 
the salary of only one hundred pounds 
per annum was allocated. He was 
called to the Irish Bar in 1847, and in 
the same year appeared his edition of 
that most curious and valuable work 
styled Leabhar na-g-Ceart, or the “Book 
of Rights,” detailing the privileges and 
restrictions of the ancient monarchs of 
Ireland and their sub-chiefs. O’Dono- 
van’s edition of the Annals of Ireland, 
in the original Irish, by the Four 
Masters, from 1171 to 1616, with his 
English translation, copious notes, and 
appendices, was published in 1848, in 
three large volumes, 4to. This work 
was completed by the issue, in 1851, of 
two further volumes, embracing all the 
earlier Annals down to the year 1170, 
where the previously published portion 
had commenced ; the entire five volumes 
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form one of the most remarkable col- 
lections of national annals produced in 
these islands, and when we consider the 
difficulties presented by the obscure and 
ancient Irish dialect in which they are 
written, and the vast amount of historic 
research, topographical and genealogical 
information with which they are copi- 
ously illustrated, it will be admitted 
that this edition is a wonderful monu- 
ment of individual scholarship. The 
Irish Academy testified their appreci- 
ation of O’Donovan’s services to the 
literature of Ireland by awarding him 
the gold Cunningham Medal, and he 
received an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws from Trinity College, Dublin. 
In 1851 he edited the “ Miscellany” of 
the Celtic Society, containing various 
original Irish historic documents. On 
the appointment of the Commission for 
translating and publishing the ancient 
Irish legal Institutes known as the 
“Brehon Laws,” O’Donovan was en- 
gaged, in conjunction with Mr. Eugene 
Curry, at a very low rate of remunera- 
tion, to transcribe, translate, and pre- 
pare for the press these most obscure 
and complicated documents from the 
manuscripts written in the old Irish law 
dialect, preserved in Trinity College, 
Dublin, the Royal Irish Academy, the 
British Museum, and the Bodleian Li- 
brary. In 1860 he edited, for the Irish 
Archeological and Celtic Society, “Three 
Fragments of ancient Irish Annals” from 
the manuscripts in the Library of the 
Dukes of Burgundy at Brussels, with 
an English version and annotations. 
The same Society has just published 
his edition of the Topographical poems 
written by John O’Dubhagain and Gilla- 
na-naomh O’Huidhrin, enumerating the 
principal families and territories of Ire- 
land and their chiefs in the fourteenth 
century. To his translations of these 
curious poems O’Donovan appended a 
body of very valuable illustrative notes, 
and to the work are prefixed learned 
dissertations on the following inter: st- 
ing subjects, on which he was admit- 
tedly the highest living authority :— 
Of the Ancient Names of Tribes and 
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Territories in Ireland; Of Ancient 
Irish Surnames and Agnomina; Of the 
Irish Names anciently assumed by the 
English in Ireland; Of the Assump- 
tion of English Names by the native 
Trish; Of the Irish Families who re- 
tained their Ancient Names on the Con- 
tinent and in Ireland; Of Irish Family 
Names Anglicised and Altered; Of An- 
cient Irish Christian or Baptismal Names 
of Men, and their Modernized Forms; 
Of Ancient Irish Female Names and 
their Changes. In addition to the pub- 
lications above enumerated, O’Donovan 
contributed many papers to Archwo- 
logical Journals, and furnished infor- 
mation liberally to writers engaged in 
investigating questions connected with 
native Irish history. The Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin elected him an 
Honorary Corresponding Member, in 
recognition of his high merits as a Celtic 
philologer. He was engaged in his la- 
bours on the Brehon Laws, of which he 
had prepared a considerable portion for 
the press, when, early in November, 
1861, he was attacked by rheumatic 
fever, which carried him off on Dee. 9. 
O’Donovan’s death was regarded as 
a national loss by those who appreciated 
the importance of his labours in esta- 
blishing the new and accurate school of 
Trish historic learning in Ireland. The 
President and Council of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with the most eminent lite- 
rary and scientific men of Dublin, at- 
tended his remains to the cemetery of 
Glasnevin, where he was interred with 
the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church, of which he was a member. 
O’Donovan possessed the highest cha- 
racter, and enjoyed the friendship and 
confidence of men of the most opposite 
religious and political principles. The 
unremunerative nature of his pursuits, 
and the absence of any adequate State 
provision for scholars engaged in im- 
portant historical researches in Ireland, 
placed it out of O’Donovan’s power to 
bequeath a competence to his widow and 
six young children, for whom a public 
subscription has been opened, at 19, 
Dawson-street, Dublin, by the Council 
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of the Irish Archeological and Celtic 
Society, which has formally expressed 
its opinion of his merits in the following 
truthful terms :— 


“That this country has suffered a 
deep and truly irreparable loss by the 
recent death of Dr. John O’Donovan, 
who, by his many published works, dis- 
playing eminent attainments in Celtic 
philology, combined with a profound 
and extensive knowledge of the historic 
topography and archeology of Ireland, 
has been mainly instrumental in obtain- 
ing for native Irish learning a recognised 
and important position in the estimation 
of the world.” 
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Tue Rev. Toomas HARTWELL 
Horne, B.D. 

On Monday the 27th of January, at 
12.40 p.m., tranquilly passed away from 
our midst one of those worthies of a 
former age whose memory will ever be 
cherished in the hearts of Englishmen 
as one of their country’s truest sons. 

Thomas Hartwell Horne was born in 
momentous times. He first saw the 
light on the 20th of October, 1780. 
The excitement consequent upon Lord 
George Gordon’s ill-advised vagaries had 
scarcely subsided in the metropolis, and 
we think that we have heard him say 
that he had been told that the blurred 
inscription of “No Popery” had not 
yet been entirely obliterated from his 
father’s window shutters at the time of 
his birth. 

His father, William Horne, was a 
barrister’s clerk, for many years confi- 
dentially employed by Mr. Graham, 
afterwards one of the Barons of the 
Court of Exchequer. Young Thomas 
received the rudiments of a classical 
education in Christ’s Hospital, and al- 
ways spoke in terms of grateful respect 
of that noble and ancient institution. 
Whilst at school the lad soon evinced 
that he was a youth of no ordinary re- 
solution and perseverance. He passed 
through the lower classes with credit to 
himself, and rose to be a deputy Grecian. 
He entered the school during the memo- 
rable year 1789, and could distinctly 
remember the sad and stirring events 
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that were then passing in France and 
on the continent of Europe. Born and 
bred as he was in a loyal age, Mr. Horne 
early imbibed those sentiments of devo- 
tion to our constitutional throne for 
which he was ever after in life distin- 
guished. Our beloved Queen ranked 
among her subjects no more devoted 
and chivalrously affectionate servant 
than the venerable octogenarian who 
has just gone to his rest. The lamented 
and untimely decease of the Prince Con- 
sort produced a profound impression on 
his mind, and he often spoke during the 
concluding weeks of his life of the gra- 
tification he had once experienced in 
preaching before the Princess Victoria, 
in the Isle of Wight; and also of how, at 
the time of her Majesty’s coronation, he 
had the honour of transmitting, through 
the Queen’s librarian, a copy of his ser- 
mon, which her Majesty was pleased to 
peruse, and to direct her librarian to 
express her entire approbation of the 
manner in which the subject had been 
handled. 

In 1795, on the 21st of October, 
Mr. Horne quitted Christ’s Hospital, an 
orphan lad of 15, small of stature, and 
not robust in health, with a very narrow 
circle of acquaintances, and a family of 
brothers and sisters depending upon his 
exertions. Such a grave responsibility 
might well have clouded the resolution 
of an ordinary child, for such he yet 
was; but young Thomas set to work 
with a good heart and an undaunted 
perseverance, and we have reason to be- 
lieve that he largely contributed to the 
education and support of his bereaved 
relatives. Mr. Horne has left an auto- 
biographical sketch, in which he very 
touchingly alludes to his boyish struggles 
and cares, and as this little book is in 
course of preparation for the press, we 
would fain desist from trespassing upon 
ground which no one could possibly oc- 
cupy so fitly as the autobiographer him- 
self. His early life was one protracted 
course of manly efforts to maintain an 
honourable independence. He has him- 
self told the writer of this notice that 
the foundation-stone of his fortunes was 
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the chance gift of some stranger hand, 
to whom he had rendered some service 
of courtesy; and with these few pence 
he purchased some paper and a pen, and 
having procured some copying to do, he 
turned his earnings to good account, and 
thus after many years of struggling and 
resolution to see the bright side of things, 
he rose to a position of surpassing repu- 
tation and literary fame. All honour be 
to the brave English boy, whose heart 
of oak has contributed quite as effectually 
to promote his country’s glory, as those 
daring spirits and ready hands who were 
then doing battle for old England per 
mare per terras, and raising her to her 
present pinnacle of unexampled great- 
ness. 

Between the years 1796 and 1806 Mr. 
Horne was engaged as a barrister’s clerk, 
filling several situations of this nature 
under different employers; progressing 
very slowly in the matter of worldly 
goods, but steadily adding to his stock 
of information, and qualifying himself 
for a sphere of more extended usefulness. 
Excelsior seems evermore to have been 
the guiding star of his younger days, 
He felt persuaded that to the diligent, 
and the conscientiously persevering, all 
things are, humanly speaking, possible, 
and in the end he abundantly realized 
the soundness of his convictions. 

Theological subjects at a very early 
period of his life attracted a very con- 
siderable portion of Mr. Horne’s atten- 
tion. We have been favoured with the 
perusal of an unpublished essay, written 
when he was little more than twenty 
years of age, which indicates a surpris- 
ing acquaintance not only with the Eng- 
lish writers on Evidences, but also with 
foreign writers on kindred subjects. 
It is an enquiry into the causes of the 
spread of infidel principles at the time, 
and is especially interesting as being an 
entirely original production, We think 
that the editor of the Autobiography 
might with advantage give it to the 
world, as a sample of one of the vene- 
rable writer’s earliest performances on 
the side of morality and religious truth, 

Meanwhile, however, the young stu- 
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dent found leisure for manly relaxation, 
as well as the cultivation of music. His 
violoncello was the solace of many a lonely 
half-hour; but Mr. Horne also about 
this time enrolled himself as a volunteer. 
We have heard him speak in terms of 
enthusiasm and delight of his soldiering 
days, and tell how he was present on 
duty when Nelson was carried to his 
glorious resting-place beneath the dome 
of St. Paul’s; and also how he heard 
Rowland Hill’s celebrated sermon to the 
volunteers in Surrey Chapel. 

We suspect, however, that these hours 
of innocent recreation soon gave place to 
the all-engrossing pursuit of literature. 
Times were hard, provisions dear, and he 
had other claims upon his exertions be- 
sides his own personal necessities. These 
circumstances turned his energies into 
that channel in which they ran with 
unbroken continuity for upwards of 
sixty years, 

Mr. Horne now devoted his pen and 
his energies to editing or compiling a 
number of works upon the most miscel- 
laneous subjects, all of which had a con- 
siderable amount of success in their day, 
but are now long since forgotten. Graz- 
ing, Theology, the Law of Captures, the 
Formation and Management of Sunday 
Schools, Bibliography, &c., &c. *, in turn 
occupied his spare hours, for the night- 
watches and early morning alone could 
be thus occupied. From 1806 to 1809 he 
was private clerk or secretary to the 
eminent Christian philanthropist, Joseph 
Butterworth, Esq., M.P., and from 1809 
to 1823 he was sub-librarian to the 
Surrey Institution, which establishment 
was in 1823 dissolved, owing to the ex- 
haustion of the subscribed capital. Fi- 
nally, from 1824, until his resignation of 
office at Christmas 1860, he was Senior 
Assistant Librarian in the department 
of Printed Books in the British Museum. 

Thus, as we before intimated, his days 
were fully occupied, and it was only 
during hours stolen from his pillow that 
he raised that superstructure of literary 
merit which will perpetuate his name 
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as long as the English language is spoken. 
Mr. Horne’s great work, and the one by 
which he will ever be remembered, is his 
invaluable “ Introduction to the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” When quite a lad his attention 
had been turned to the consideration of 
the evidences upon which the hopes of 
the Christian are founded. Naturally 
of an inquiring turn of mind, the infidel 
sophisms of the day had produced a dis- 
quieting effect upon the young student’s 
thoughts ; he perceived at once the dan- 
gerous consequences of a mistake upon a 
subject of such vital importance. He 
set himself therefore industriously to 
solve the question as to what Revelation 
really is, and how far the Bible can be 
received as such. His honest strivings 
after truth led him to the sure haven 
of unshakeable conviction. As early as 
1800 he published “ A Brief View of the 
Necessity and Truth of the Christian 
Religion,” if we remember rightly, in two 
vols. 8vo. This went through several edi- 
tions, and formed the stepping-stone to 
his larger work the “ Introduction,” the 
first edition of which was published in 3 
vols. 8vo., London, 1813. This laborious 
monument of perseverance and meritori- 
ous industry at once introduced our au- 
thor to fame, if not to competence. It 
was adopted immediately in Europe and 
America as the Biblical student’s indis- 
pensable handbook. Mr. Horne had the 
astonishing good fortune to see his book 
pass through no fewer than ten editions 
in England. It steadily increased in 
bulk and accuracy as well as in cele- 
brity, and yet holds its own as the 
sacred scholar’s vade mecum to Biblical 
knowledge. In completing the last 
English edition, the venerable veteran 
was assisted by the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A., 
and H. Prideaux Tregelles, Esq., LL.D., 
in recasting his book upon an improved 
basis, and bringing it down to the latest 
point of Scriptural criticism. The learned 
Dr. S. Davidson had been at first asso- 
ciated in the work, but when the volume 
entrusted to his care was completed, it 
was found that his ideas upon inspi- 
ration were fundamentally at variance 
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with those of Mr. Horne. It became 
therefore a matter of reluctant neces- 
sity to disclaim the obnoxious volume, 
and to place the task afresh in the be- 
fore-mentioned able hands. Mr. Horne 
often expressed his extreme gratification 
at the manner in which Mr. Ayre and 
Dr. Tregelles discharged the important 
work allotted to them, combining, as 
they did in a rare degree, the highest 
scholarship with the most unexception- 
able orthodoxy. 

When we consider that 15,000 copies 
of the “ Introduction” were sold in Eng- 
land during Mr. Horne’s lifetime, that 
it was an expensive work, at first in 
three thick volumes, and ever increas- 
ing in bulk; that innumerable editions 
were published in America, (in which the 
author had no pecuniary interest) ; that 
portions of it were translated into nearly 
all the European as well as the Indian 
languages, besides a vast number of the 
Abridgement of the work in English, 
prepared by the author himself,—we say, 
without fear of contradiction, that Mr. 
Horne’s book met with a success alto- 
gether unparalleled in the annals of 
typography. 

The “Introduction” at once intro- 
duced Mr. Horne to the notice of the 
most eminent divines of our Church. 
The venerable Dr. Howley, then Bishop 
of London, in 1819 ordained him, on 
Trinity Sunday, at Fulham, to the cu- 
racy of Christ Church, Newgate-street. 
Here he remained, under the Rev. Samuel 
Crowther, for six years. He subsequently 
became assistant - minister at Welbeck 
Chapel, then under the incumbency of 
the eloquent Dr. Jennings. Here he 
continued until 1833, when he was ap- 
pointed by Dr. Howley (who was now 
Archbishop of Canterbury) to the living 
of St. Edmund-the-King with St. Nicho- 
las Acons, Lombard-street, in the city 
of London. 

In 1812 Mr. Horne married Sarah, 
eldest daughter of John Millard, Esq., 
solicitor, clerk to the Cordwainers’ Com- 
pany. By her he had two daughters, 
one of whom, Mrs. Sarah Anne Cheyne, 
survives to deplore his loss. As a parish 
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minister, Mr. Horne was universally 
esteemed and respected. To the poor 
he was a father, ever ready to spend 
and be spent in their service; to the 
rich he was a faithful counsellor and 
single-minded pastor and friend. Mr. 
Horne’s discourses, though unmarked by 
eloquence either of delivery or compo- 
sition, were always instructive, thought- 
ful, and abounding in wholesome infor- 
mation. His singularly blameless life 
and conversation and his simple-hearted 
earnestness always carried conviction 
with them, and his memory will long 
live in the hearts of his mourning con- 
gregation. During the two last years 
of his ministry, Mr. Horne was unable to 
take active part in the public services 
of his church, but his congregation was 
ever present in his thoughts. He used 
to prepare a sermon weekly for the Sun- 
day morning’s service, and make it a 
request that his friend and curate, the 
Rev. Joseph B. M‘Caul, would deliver 
the discourse as an affectionate message 
from their aged pastor to his flock. As 
he wrote a singularly bold and perspi- 
cuous hand to the very last, this was 
a task accompanied by no greater diffi- 
culty than the reading of a printed dis- 
course, and was persevered in for many 
months, until his enfeebled health and 
other circumstances made its discon- 
tinuance a matter of necessity. By his 
colleagues in the British Museum Mr. 
Horne was regarded with the most af- 
fectionate reverence. His kindly dis- 
position, his ever ready condescension 
to the junior and subordinate members 
of the establishment, won for him golden 
opinions. 

When he had completed thirty years 
of service in the Museum, his colleagues 
presented him, by Mr. Panizzi’s hands, 
with a handsome silver inkstand, with 
a suitable inscription and a congratu- 
latory address. 

But time and space forbid us to en- 
large any further upon so grateful a 
subject. Happy the man who shall at- 
tain to so venerable an old age as our 
departed friend,—who shall see his 
reputation increase with his years, and 
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know that it shall continue in the serene 
lustre of undiminished usefulness for 
years after he sleeps with his fathers! 
Happy the man who, like Mr. Horne, 
lives only to enlarge the circle of an 
ever- widening friendship and respect, 
and dies without a single enemy! 

His was a career placid and unmarked 
by the storms of controversy, or the en- 
vious jarrings of competitors for fame. 
He struck out a path for himself at the 
outset; he kept the object of his life 
steadily in view to the end; and he 
affords a striking example that to be 
signally useful is to be signally great, 
and that honesty of purpose and a per- 
severing rectitude will assuredly meet 
with a suitable acknowledgment in the 
homage of all good men. 

Pecuniarily speaking, Mr. Horne met 
with a slender recompense, but he had 
early learned that “godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain.” He lived to 
see successive generations of boys pro- 
moted to rank and station and affluence 
in the Church over his head, but he was 
never heard to utter one word of com- 
plaint upon a subject which was a mat- 
ter of surprise and regret to all that 
knew him. Assuredly a living of £300 
per annum, and the prebendal stall of 
Sneating in St. Paul’s Cathedral, worth 
£11 a-year, were a poor acknowledg- 
ment of such pre-eminent services as his. 
But the Church of England has too 
often proved herself an tnjusta noverca 
to her noblest sons. To America was 
reserved the graceful distinction of num- 
bering the illustrious deceased among 
her Doctors of Divinity. Mr. Horne 
took his degree of B.D. at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1829. From the 
University of Pennsylvania he subse- 
quently received the diploma of D.D., 
a fact which greatly redounds to the 
honour and discernment of that learned 
body. 

Mr. Horne’s title to his Churchi’s gra- 
titude consisted simply in the fact that 
he was usefully great, and conscien- 
tiously true to the dogmatic teaching 
to which he pledged himself at his ordi- 
nation vows. Had he succeeded in de- 


monstrating the unauthenticity of any 
portion of the sacred text, or had he im- 
ported a flavouring of sciolistic scepticism 
into his disquisitions upon the canon of 
Scripture, it might have fared other- 
wise with him, in an age when “ guesses 
after truth,” or rather in the direction 
of unbelief, pass current for scholarship 
and originality of thought. 

Thomas Hartwell Horne has met with 
a brighter recompense, and the best of 
all rewards. He lived to know that he 
had been a signal benefactor to his race. 
“Being dead he yet speaketh.” His 
name will be cherished as long as the 
English language is spoken. It will be 
enrolled by all good men in the glorious 
catalogue of “‘the elders who have ob- 
tained a good report through faith.” 


THE Very Rey. Canon TIERNEY. 

Feb. 19. At Arundel, aged 66, the 
Very Rev. Canon Mark Aloysius Tierney. 

The deceased was born at Brighton in 
September, 1795. At an early age he 
was sent to the school directed by the 
Franciscan Fathers at Baddesley Green, 
in Warwickshire, from which he was 
afterwards transferred to the college of 
St. Edmund at Old Hall, near Ware. 
After passing through the usual course 
of classical studies with distinguished 
success, he was at the end of his philo- 
sophical and theological terms ordained 
priest in September, 1818. His acquire- 
ments qualified him to be eminently use- 
ful as a professor, but Bishop Poynter, 
in the summer of the following year, 
acceded to his request to be employed 
in missionary service, and after placing 
him ad interim with his friend the Rev. 
Thomas Costigan, at East-lane, Ber- 
mondsey, named him one of the assist- 
ant chaplains at Warwick-street, whence 
he was removed to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
His ability and growing repute as a 
preacher would no doubt have deter- 
mined the Bishop to retain him in Lon- 
don,‘but ill-health (which had interrupted 
his scholastic course, and which distressed 
him more or less throughout life) seemed 
to unfit him for labour in town, and sug- 
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gested his transfer to a country mission. 
He therefore welcomed his appointment 
to Slindon, in Sussex (the seat of the 
Newburgh family), where he remained 
for two or three years. Early in 1824 
he became the chaplain of Bernard Ed- 
ward, Duke of Norfolk, and from that 
time forward he resided at Arundel. 

To one gifted with his power of re- 
search, and appreciating the historical 
greatness of that noble family, it was 
impossible to live at Arundel without 
wishing to preserve to posterity the me- 
morials which his industry and sagacity 
had enabled him to collect. It appeared 
to him that the general history of Eng- 
land would be rendered more interesting 
and more complete by a minute descrip- 
tion of the fortunes of a family whose 
keep had been one of the strongholds of 
Alfred, whose old tower had sheltered 
the Empress Maud, and whose retainers 
had witnessed the share taken by their 
chief in wresting Magna Charta from 
King John. As an ecclesiastic, he loved 
to dwell on the courage and heroism of 
the members of the family who had 
suffered persecution for the ancient faith, 
and on the munificent foundations for 
charity and religion for which the houses 
of Fitzalan, Mowbray, and Howard have 
been so conspicuous. He had devoted 
the leisure of several years to the study 
of our national history in its original 
sources; he had given writers of emi- 
nence the benefit of his learning and 
research, and had contributed largely to 
Cartwright’s continuation of Dallaway’s 
History of the Western Division of 
Sussex, when in 1834 he presented to 
the public “The History and Antiqui- 
ties of the Castle and Town of Arundel.” 

The Rev. John Kirk, of Lichfield, had 
begun towards the end of the last cen- 
tury to compile a series of documents 
connected with the history of the penal 
laws, and the Catholic clergy and laity 
in England, since the time of Henry 
VIIL., and his papers enabled Mr. Tier- 
ney to prepare a new edition of Dodd’s 
“Church History of England from the 
year 1500 to the year 1688.” This work 
was published by Mr. Dolman, but was 
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interrupted after the publication of the 
fifth volume by the failing health of the 
editor. 

“Tt is fortunate,” writes Dr. Lingard, 
in his notice of the first volume soon 
after its appearance in 1839, “both for 
Dodd and his readers, that the charge 
of this new edition has fallen into the 
hands of a writer, whose eminence in 
historical and biographical research has 
been established by his ‘History and 
Antiquities of the Town and Castle of 
Arundel,’ including the biography of 
its earls down to the present times *.” 

In the same notice Dr. Lingard alludes 
to the value of the original documents 
which were printed for the first time by 
Mr. Tierney, and it was often a subject 
of wonder how these and many other 
records, letters, and papers which he 
possessed had survived to his time, and 
how he was able from a few lines to re- 
construct portions of history that had 
well-nigh perished. Mr. Turnbull and 
other experienced investigators of old 
records were glad to refer to him and 
to obtain the benefit of his advice and 
experience in deciphering them. His 
desire for the publication of historic 
truth was great; he freely communi- 
cated his own views and opinions to 
others who were engaged in historic 
researches ; and to him Mr. Bruce is in- 
debted for important aid in determining 
the genuineness of Charles the First’s 
instructions to Glamorgan in Ireland. 
Mr. Tierney was preparing the materials 
for the continuation of Dodd’s History, 
and might have published the sixth 
volume if he had not been prevented by 
the partial paralysis which affected his 
hand, and if he had not been drawn 
aside by the hope of publishing a Life 
of Lingard, of which an outline appeared 
in a Catholic periodical. It was to de- 
fend and confirm his statements in re- 
ference to “ James I. and the Recusants” 
against the attacks of Mr. S. R. Gardner, 
that he made his last contributions to 
literature in November 1860, and Janu- 
ary 1861°. 
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On February 7th, 1833, he was elected 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
London; and on July 25th, 1841, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society: he was 
also a corresponding member of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland. On 
the formation of the Sussex Archeolo- 
gical Society in 1846, he became its 
local secretary, and in 1850 he also 
joined the committee, and retained both 
offices, shewing his zeal for the Society’s 
collections by supervising many papers, 
and contributing in 1849 to vol. iii. ‘“ No- 
tices of recent Excavations in the Colle- 
giate Church of Arundel ;” and in 1860, 
forvol. xii., “An Account of the Discovery 
of the Remains of John, 17th Earl of 
Arundel, in a Letter addressed to Wm. 
Durrant Cooper, Erq., F.S.A.°” 

We must not omit to notice the just 
and well-timed rebuke which in 1844 he 
administered to Dr. Chandler, Dean of 
Chichester, for an offensive sermon which 
he had preached in his cathedral church 
upon occasion of an Italian priest named 
Vignati parading his profession of Pro- 
testantism. It is a masterly composition 
of its kind, and obtained for its author 
the acknowledgments of distinguished 
persons in the Anglican communion. 

His aptitude for business, his warm 
friendship, and his charities, made his 
brethren anxious to entrust the admin- 
istration of their funds to his zealous and 
useful guardianship. He was for many 
years a member of the ancient chapter 
of England, and when the diocese of 
Southwark was erected in 1852, he be- 
came the first canon penitentiary of 
its cathedral chapter. 

During the course of 1861, Canon 
Tierney’s health was seriously under- 
mined by disease of the heart, and his 
friends began to fear that he could not 
be long spared to them. His letters, 
beautifully written, and yet more beau- 
tifully expressed, came less frequently 
than of old, and he was deprived of the 
opportunity of supplying their place, as 
he usually preferred to supply it even 
when he was strong, by coming to Lon- 
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don. He received with real gratitude 
the visits or messages of Cardinal Wise- 
man and of other bishops, and of his lay 
and clerical acquaintances, during the 
course of his long and trying illness. 
The various members of the Norfolk 
family went daily to him, and sought 
eagerly the means of alleviating his 
sufferings. After receiving all the rites 
of the Catholic Church, he calmly fell 
asleep without a struggle on the 19th 
of February, 1862. 

He had seen one of his dearest wishes 
gratified in the restoration of the Fitz- 
alan Chapel, and he obtained leave to be 
buried therein, near the tomb of the first 
Master of the College of the Most Holy 
Trinity, to which the chapel had be- 
longed. Many of his brethen and friends 
united with the representatives of the 
family in assisting at the solemn re- 
quiem, which was sung by the Right 
Rev. Dr. Grant. 

His executors, Messrs. Anthony Wright 
Biddulph, and Edward and Anthony 
Norris, are directed, after paying a few 
legacies, to apply the proceeds of the 
sale of his valuable library and his re- 
siduary estate in works of charity. 


Rev. Dr. ANDREW REED. 

Feb. 25. At his residence, Cambridge- 
heath, Hackney, aged 75, the Rev. 
Andrew Reed, D.D. 

The deceased, who was born Nov. 27, 
1787, in the parish of St. Clement Danes, 
London, was the son of humble trades- 
people, though descended from an old 
Dorsetshire family long connected with 
Poole. He was apprenticed to a busi- 
ness, but he had always a taste for 
study, and having thus attracted the 
friendly notice of the Rev. Matthew 
Wilks, one of the successors of Whitfield, 
he obtained admission to a Dissenting 
college, then recently founded at Hack- 
ney. In 1811, though only twenty-four 
years of age, he became the minister 
of Wycliffe Chapel, Stepney, where he 
preached for fifty years, retiring from 
the charge but a short time before his 
decease. 
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At an early age he wrote, anony- 
mously, a religious novel, intituled 
“No Fiction,” which ran through many 
editions. 

In 1834 the Independent and Baptist 
bodies resolved to send a deputation to 
their brethren in the United States. 
Mr. Reed and Mr.Cox were associated 
in this tour, from which they returned 
Doctors of Divinity, and embodied the 
result of their observations in volumes 
which made a valuable addition to Eng- 
lish knowledge of American institutions 
and society. 

Dr. Reed was a staunch Voluntary and 
an almost rigid Independent, though 
not what is called a “ political Dissenter.” 
But it is not as a religious teacher or 
leader that he was most widely known 
or will be longest remembered. It 
was his distinguishing merit and hap- 
piness to have founded several of the 
noblest benevolent institutions in this 
country, and to have associated himself 
with numerous works of universal phi- 
lanthropy. Perhaps no man since the 
day of John Howard has given himself 
up so devotedly to such efforts as Dr. 
Reed. He is known as a Nonconformist 
minister by his sermons and public en- 
gagements, and as an author by several 
works; but as a benefactor to his race 
his benevolent efforts have never been 
restricted by the limits of sect or re- 
ligious party; his life-work being to 
search out objects of misery, hitherto 
uncared for, that they might share the 
beneficent sympathy of the British 
people. 

In 1813 he founded the London Or- 
phan Asylum at Clapton. In 1827 he 
established the Infant Orphan Asylum, 
and in 1847 the Asylum for Fatherless 
Children at Croydon. While engaged 
in these great works an orphan idiot 
claimed his help, and finding no pro- 
vision in this country for the idiot, he 
travelled abroad, and returned home to 
found the Asylum for Idiots, which is 
now attracting, on account of its na- 
tional importance, so much of public 
and professional attention. In frequent 
visits to the metropolitan hospitals Dr. 
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Reed noticed that many inmates above 
the pauper condition were discharged as 
“hopelessly incurable,” with no shelter 
in view but the workhouse, and this 
observation led to the foundation of the 
Royal Hospital for Incurables, which 
provides a home for life for the hope- 
lessly diseased. 

In all these noble labours Dr. Reed 
was himself emphatically a worker, and 
this was in fact the secret of his suc- 
cess. Personally active, he enlisted the 
active efforts of hundreds in his under- 
takings; and personally self- denying 
and generous, he never failed in securing 
from a benevolent public the funds ne- 
cessary to carry out his projects. Con- 
fidence was reposed in his judgment 
because of his singular administrative 
ability, and confidence was placed in 
his motives because it was known that, 
while he freely gave his hundreds to the 
cause of charity, he made it a principle 
through life never to receive in any 
form a recompense for his services. 

The late Dukes of Kent, York, and 
Wellington, and, later still, our late la- 
mented Prince Consort, were among his 
most earnest advisers and supporters. 
And if the glory of England in the eye 
of the foreigner is said to be the fact 
that her charitable institutions meet the 
eye at every point and provide for every 
class of suffering, and that over the 
portal of each is inscribed “ Supported 
by Voluntary Contributions,” it is fair 
to say that this growth of noble willing- 
hood in this land, within the last half 
century, has been very much owing to 
the personal effort and powerful example 
in the cause of true philanthropy of the 
late Andrew Reed. 

The deceased leaves a widow and five 
children. By his will, after leaving to 
his family the principal part of his pro- 
perty, he bequeaths a certain sum, the 
interest to be applied for ever to the 
“purchase of toys for the Infant Or- 
phans” at Wanstead; a larger sum for 
Winter Scientific Lectures to the Orphan 
Children at Clapton; £1,000 to the 
Asylum for Idiots; £1,000 to the Asy- 
lum for Fatherless Children at Reedham, 
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and then he bequeaths, in touching lan- 
guage, these institutions and the Royal 
Hospital, since founded, to the care and 
regard of his beloved country. | 

He was interred in the Abney Park 
Cemetery, Stoke Newington, near the 
monument to the memory of Dr. Isaac 
Watts. 


Mr. James DaR1ine. 

March 2. At his residence, Fortess 
Terrace West, Kentish Town, aged 64, 
Mr. James Darling, bookseller and pub- 
lisher, of Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, 

Born in Edinburgh in 1797, he very 
early in life shewed a taste for books 
and reading, and in 1809 he was ap- 
prenticed to Mr. Adam Black, the emi- 
nent publisher, now Member of Parlia- 
ment for Edinburgh. In 1818 Mr. 
Darling having completed his term, 
came to London, and with letters of 
introduction of such a character that he 
had offers for liis services from various 
firms; he at once entered the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Ogle, Duncan, and Coch- 
rane, where he had a rare opportunity 
of increasing his knowledge of literature, 
and which he availed himself of, and 
assisted much in the success of that 
well-known house. In 1820 he married, 
and in 1825 he began the business in 
Little Queen-street. For many years 
he was a steady member of the Scottish 
Presbyterian Church, and was one of the 
friends of the Rev. Edward Irving when 
he commenced his brilliant career; sub- 
sequently he became attached to the 
Church of England, and continued a 
member of her communion. In 1839, 
at the suggestion of several of the clergy 
of the metropolis, he commenced a library 
of theology for the use of those engaged 
in theological pursuits, at first under the 
name of the Clerical Library, and after- 
wards changed by request to that of the 
Metropolitan Library. For the purpose 
of assisting the study of books in theo- 
logy, and also as a catalogue of the 
library, he began about this time the 
compilation of his Cyclopedia Biblio- 
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graphica,andafterconstantand unceasing 
labour brought out in 1854 the volume 
entitled “Authors.” From various causes 
the interest in the Library had not in- 
creased in proportion to the capital and 
labour bestowed on it, and in 1858, after 
many schemes had been proposed by dif- 
ferent committees of clergy, it was finally 
closed and shortly after dispersed. His 
business, however, was still carried on, 
and in 1859 he had completed and pub- 
lished his volume of arrangement of 
theology called “ Subjects—Holy Scrip- 
ture ;” the manuscript of the concluding 
part of this work, on general subjects in 
theology, he has left in the hands of his 
son, who intends to put it in the press 
shortly. Other works attest his know- 
ledge of books, such as the Catalogue of 
the Library of Sir William Heathcote, 
Bart., at Hursley Park ; his Bibliotheca 
Clericalis, &c.: some few short pieces of 
poetry by himwere also privately printed. 
The business is carried on by his son. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Feb.12. At New Quay, Cornwall, aged 67, 
the Rev. Charles Henry Hutton, D.D., Rector 
of Great Houghton, Northamptonshire, and 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Feb. 17. Aged 86, the Rev. Charles Cory, 
M.A., Vicar of Skipsea and Ulrome, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 19. The Rev. Richard Quarrell, M.A., 
late of Emmanuel Church, Weston-super-Mare. 

Feb. 20. At Ringstead Rectory, Norfolk, 
aged 54, the Rev. Frederick T. W. C. Fitz Roy. 

At Eardisley, Herefordshire, aged 40, the 
Rev. Henry Clelan, Vicar of the parish. 

Feb. 21. The Rev. Robert Deeker, Rector 
of Lyndon, Rutland. 

At Fornham, Suffolk, aged 63, the Rev. Rich. 
Haggitt, \ate Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, Rector of Fornham All Saints cum 
Westley. 

Feb. 22. At Bedgebury-park, Kent, the Rev. 
James Murray, M.A., Incumbent of St. An- 
drew’s, Wells-st., London. See Onrrvary. 

Feb. 24. At Nice, aged 49, the Rev. George 
T. Marsh, son of the late Chancellor Marsh, 
and Rector of Sutton Benger and Foxley, 
Wilts. 

Feb. 26. At the Elms, Maidenhead Thicket, 
aged 64, the Rev. Arthur Drummond, Rector 
of Charlton, Kent. 

At the Rectory, Acton Burnell, Shropshire, 
aged 63, the Rev. £. H. Wainwright. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Jamaica, aged 
33, the Rev. James Whiteside, B.A., Chaplain 
of H.M.S. * Challenger.” 
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Feb. 27. At the Vicarage, Ashbocking, near 
Ipswich, aged 61, the Rev. Thos. Clowes, Vicar 
of Ashbocking. 

Marchi. At Clifton, aged 72, the Rev. Jas. 
Spencer Knoz, Rector of Kilcronahan and Ma- 
ghera, vicar-general of the diocese of Derry. 

March 2. At the Vicarage, Chilham, Kent, 
aged 78, the Rev. Rich. Osborne Tylden, M.A., 
fifty-two years Vicar of Chilham and Moldash. 

March 3. Aged 59, the Rev. John Hampden 
Gurney, M.A., Rector of St. Mary, Bryanston- 
square, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. See 
OpiTuaRY. 

At the Valley, Narberth, aged 74, the Rev. 
Wm. Lloyd, Rector of Narberth with Robeston- 
Wathen, Pembrokeshire. 

At Tollerton Rectory, Nottinghamshire, the 
Rev. Charles Carver, formerly of Long Strat- 
ton, Norfolk. 

March 5. In Lower Leeson-st., Dublin, 
aged 84, the Rev. William Bourne, for sixty 
years Vicar of St. Andrew’s parish, Dublin, 
and Rector of Rathangan, co. Kildare. 

March 6. At the parsonage-house, Arken- 
garth-dale, aged 63, the Rev. John Hayton, 
Incumbent of that parish for thirty-two years, 
and formerly of Westmoreland. 

March7. At the Deanery, Gorey, aged 66, 
the Very Rev. Henry Newland, D.D., Dean 
of Ferns. 

At Great Malvern, the Rev. James Clancey, 
Vicar of Claverdon, Warwickshire, eldest and 
only surviving son of the late James Clancey, 
esq., of Stephen’s-green East, Dublin. 

March 11. Aged 38, the Rev. William 
Cheetham, B.A., Curate of Ruddington. 

Aged 67, the Rev. John Hutton Fisher, M.A., 
Vicar of Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. 

March 15. At the Rectory, Cucklington, 
Somersetshire, aged 61, the Rev. Rich. Colston 
Phelips, Rector of Cucklington, youngest son 
of the late William Phelips, esq., of Montacute- 
house, Somerset. 

At Milton-on-Thames, the Rev. John Hewlett 
Watson, M.A., Vicar of West Wratting, and 
Rector of Tyd St. Giles, Isle of Ely, Cambridge- 
shire. 

March li. At his residence, at Foy, Here- 
fordshire, aged 69, the Rev. John Jones, for 
forty-five years Vicar of that parish. 

March 18. The Rev. Alfred Tolver Paget, 
Rector of Kirstead, Norfolk, and lately Fellow 
of Caius College, Cambridge. 

At Polebrooke, Northamptonshire, aged 88, 
the Rev. Charles Euseby Isham, for nearly 
sixty-two years Rector of that parish. 

March 19. At Peperharow Parsonage, aged 
85, the Rev. L. W. Eliot, for sixty years Rector 
of the parish. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 
Nov. 13, 1861. At Dehra; Gen. J. Hoggan, 
C.B. See Osrrvary. 
Nov. 30. At Chelsea, aged 34, Alexander 
Gilchrist, esq., barrister-at-law. He was 
the author of a “Life of Etty,” and was 
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engaged upon the life of another eminent 
painter, William Blake, to be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan. He was a frequent con- 
tributor upon the fine arts to the “ Critic,” in 
which paper it is said that his fascinating 
manners, kindly heart, and cultivated in- 
tellect made him a favourite with all. His 
body was interred at Kensal-green. 

Dec. 21. At Coimbatore, Madras, Catherine 
Jane, wife of C. G. Walker, M.C.S., Assistant- 
Collector and Magistrate of Coimbatore. 

Jan. 10, 1862. At Hongkong, aged 34, Lieut. 
John Hanmer, R.N. 

Jan, 23. At Aurungabad, of cholera, aged 
82, Mary, wife of Capt. Henry Hooper Foord, 
of H.M.’s Indian Army, and second dau. of 
Edw. Devereux, esq., late of H.M.’s Customs. 

Jan, 25, At Futtyghur, aged 36, Mary Jane, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Frank Turner, C.B., Bengal 
Horse Artillery. 

Jan. %. At Mauritius, suddenly, of disease 
of the heart, Lieut. Francis Massey Pearson, 
24th Regt. of Foot, eldest son of the Rev. 
Jas. Molesworth Pearson, Dunmore Glebe, co. 
Kilkenny. 

Feb.1. At Largo, N.B., aged 84, Mrs. Gillies, 
the last lineal descendant of Alexander Selkirk, 
the original “‘ Robinson Crusoe.’”? Many per- 
sons have paid a visit to this old lady for the 
purpose of inspecting the cup and chest which 
were used by her far-famed ancestor during 
his protracted solitary sojourn in the island 
of Juan Fernandez.— Doncaster Gazette. 

Feb. 5. Major-General Sir Thomas H. 
Franks, K.C.B., (mentioned at p. 385,) was 
the second son of the late Mr. William Franks, 
of Carrig, Cork. He entered the army as 
ensign in July, 1825, and became lieutenant in 
September, 1826 ; captain, March, 1839; major, 
December, 1843; and lieutenant - colonel, 
March, 1845. He commanded the 10th Regt. 
in the Sutlej campaigns of 1844, 1845, and 1846, 
including the battle of Sobraon, (for which he 
bore the medal,) where he had a horse shot 
under him and was slightly wounded, and in 
consequence was nominated aC.B. He again 
commanded the 10th Regt. in the Punjab 
campaign of 1848 and 1849, including the whole 
of the siege operations before Mooltan. On 
the 18th of February, 1849, he joined, with 
the Mooltan force, the army under Lord 
Gough, and commanded the 10th Regt. at the 
battle of Goojerat : he was specially named by 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Governor- 
General for his skill, ability, and intrepidity 
upon this occasion, and was rewarded with the 
medal and clasps. He became colonel in June, 
1854; and on the outbreak of the Indian 
mutiny he took a leading part in nearly all the 
most important actions, and was repeatedly 
commended in the despatches of General Sir 
Colin Campbell. In April, 1858, when he was 
brigadier-general in command of the 4th 
infantry division of the army in the field, he 
was obliged to obtain leave of absence to Cal- 
cutta for two months, and thence he might 
have proceeded to England on medical cer- 
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tificate. He, however, preferred not to quit 
the scene of action, and was able accordingly 
to take an active part in the capture of 
Chanda, He was promoted to the rank of 
major-general in July, 1858, and nominated 
a K.C.B. for his distinguished services in the 
command of a column during the operations in 
India; but his health was ruined, and he only 
returned to England to die after a lingering 
illness. 

Feb. 8. At her residence, Southport, aged 
85, Mrs. Chadwick, relict of Capt. Chadwick, 
of the 22nd Light Dragoons. 

Feb. 9. At Cheltenham, aged 72, Jane, relict 
of the Rev. John Dale Wawn, formerly Do- 
mestic Chaplain of the late Earl Stanhope, and 
sole Curate of Stanton-by-Dale, Derbyshire. 

At Sleaford, aged 58, Mr. John Warwick, for 
nearly 30 years manager of the Sleaford Bank. 

In the Charterhouse, aged 82, Alexander 
Nicholson, esq., formerly a Capt. in the 2nd 
Life Guards, and late of East-court, Charlton 
Kings, near Cheltenham, and of Ufford, Suf- 
folk. The genealogy of this gentleman will 
be found in Burke’s “‘ Landed Gentry.” He 
was the only surviving son of Thomas M‘Innes, 
esq.,of Edinburgh, by Jane, eldest dau. of Alex- 
ander Nicholson, esq., descended from an old 
family long seated at Loan-end, near Norham, 
co. Durham. He assumed the name of Nichol- 
son, instead of M‘Innes, in Dee. 1821, out of 
respect to his maternal uncle, Lieut.-Gen. 
Robert Nicholson, East India Service, who 
died in that year. He married in 1812, Cecilia, 
eldest dau. of Peter Innes, esq., of Fracafield, 
in Shetland; and by that lady, who died in 
1842, he had four daughters. Mr. Nicholson 
was formerly a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, and also of that of Edin- 
burgh, and possessed a valuable library. 

Feb. 10. In Portland-pl., aged 72, the Hon. 
Sir Thomas Joshua Platt, Knt. The deceased 
was a son of the late Mr. Thomas Platt, and 
was educated at Harrow School and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1810 and M.A. in 1814. He entered as 
a student of the Inner Temple, and was called 
to the Bar by that society in 1816; he after- 
wards practised on the Home Circuit, and be- 
came a King’s Counsel in 1834, He was raised 
to the Bench asa Baron of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in 1845, but retired in 1856. 

At Brighton, (at the residence of her son-in- 
law, Major Henry Penton,) Maria, relict of 
Major Henry Langley, of Brittas Castle, co. 
Tipperary. © . 

At Marazion, aged 84, Jane, widow of the 
Rev. J. Cole, D.D. 

At Horsell, Surrey, aged 74, Charles Burls, 
esq., for 30 years Secretary of the Chartered 
Gas Company of London. 

At Meldrum-house, Aberdeenshire, Mrs. 
Urquhart, of Meldrum and Byth. 

Feb. 11. At Winchester, aged 59, John 
Pierrepont Lavie, esq., eldest surviving son 
of the late Capt. Sir Thomas Lavie, K.C.B. 

Lost in the troopship “Spartan,” on the 
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passage to Canada, aged 30, Capt. Hand, 63rd 
Regt., and Philippa Chorlet, his wife, aged 22, 
second dau. of the Rev. J. Worgan, Rector of 
Willersey, Gloucestershire, with their infant 
daughter and her nurse. 

At Dunstall, near Gainsborough, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 73, Francis Wells, esq. 

In Eastbourne-terr., Hyde-park, aged 73, 
Margaret Susannah, eldest dau. of the late 
Col. Patrick Hay, Bengal. Army, of Gatton, 
Surrey, and widow of Capt. Thomas Ker, late 
of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, and Broadmeadows, 
Berwickshire. 

At South-town, Dartmouth, aged 76, Wm. 
Newman, esq. 

Feb. 12. At Dawlish, aged 86, Adm. Thos. 
Dick. He entered the Navy in 1793, and was 
actively engaged during the whole war, par- 
ticularly in Hotham’s action in 1795, and at 
Camperdown (for which he had received a 
medal and clasps), as also at Senegal, where 
he, with a party of volunteers in boats, de- 
stroyed a large corvette under the batteries. 
He was placed on half-pay in 1814, was made 
a retired captain in 1846, rear-admiral in 1849, 
and vice-admiral in 1856. 

In Dean’s-yard, Westminster, aged 94, Miss 
Elizabeth Woodfall. ‘‘A passing mention” (says 
the “‘Athensum,”’) “must be made of the death 
of one who though not directly, was incidentally 
connected with literature, the daughter of 
Henry Sampson Woodfall, the first publisher 
of Junius’s ‘ Letters.’ She was of great age— 
ninety-four — born, therefore, before Junius 
had made his first appearance, and long before 
the United States of America had existence. 
As she resided with her father until his death 
in 1805, she may be considered as the last 
direct authority on the subject of those let- 
ters. Though not unwilling to converse about 
Junius, and a good test of an anecdote, she 
really knew but little, and as we believe, for 
the best of all reasons, that her father knew 
but little that was not known to all. What 
a link in tradition is thus lost! The Woodfalls 
have been, more or less, connected with lite- 
rature and literary men for two centuries ; 
before the days of Pope certainly, who gave 
half-a-crown to Henry Sampson, when a child, 
for reading a page of Homer.” This vene- 
rable lady was well known and highly re- 
spected by a large circle of friends. Her firm 
health and active habits enabled her to a very 
advanced stage of life to take daily walks, to call 
on her acquaintance for objects of friendly in- 
tercourse or for charitable purposes. She had 
been long resident in Westminster, having ac- 
companied her brother, the late George Wood- 
fall, esq., F.S.A., when he took up his resi- 
dence in one of the prebendal houses in Dean’s- 
yard, for the advantage of educating his three 
sons at Westminster School. The eldest, Mr. 
Henry Dick Woodfall, was his successor in 
business as a printer, and also as a resident 
in Dean’s-yard, where his aunt found a com- 
fortable home for the remainder of her life. 
The youngest son is a physician in London. 
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The Dean and Chapter of Westminster kindly 
assented to Miss Woodfall’s known wish to be 
buried in the cloisters, and the funeral service 
was performed by the Dean. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Louisa Keith Falconer, 
widow of the Hon. Capt. Wm. Keith, R.N. 

At Norwood, Jane, second dau. of the late 
Hon. Robert Kennedy. 

In Upper Brook-st., Elizabeth Honoria, wife 
of Captain Gladstone, R.N., M.P. 

At the Priory, Wellington, Somerset, aged 
68, Samuel Dobree, esq., J.P. for Sussex and 
Somerset. 

In Oxford-terr., Hyde-pk., Harriot, relict 
of James M. Spearman, esq., R.A., late H.M.’s 
Collector of Customs at St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, and dau. of the late Algernon Frampton, 
esq., M.D., of Well-st., Hackney. 

Feb. 13. At Poole-hall, Cheshire, aged 30, 
Louisa Georgiana, third dau. of Sir Chas. and 
Lady Cuyler. The young lady was sitting in 
her bedroom writing letters at about 8 o’clock 
on the preceding evening. Her maid had only 
left the room a few minutes when loud shrieks 
were heard, and Miss Cuyler was found in the 
passage, near her bedroom-door, enveloped in 
flames. The fire was extinguished with some 
difficulty, but not before the unfortunate lady 
was dreadfully burnt; she only lingered till 
2 o’clock on the following afternoon, when she 
expired, not having been able to give any ac- 
count of the origin of the calamity. There was 
a fire in the room, and the candle with which 
she had been sealing some letters was found 
lying on the floor. 

At Thorpe Malsor, W. T. Maunsell, esq., 
eldest son of Col. Maunsell, of Thorpe Malsor. 

Feb. 14. In Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., 
aged 58, the Hon. Augustus Henry Macdonald 
Moreton, of Largie Castle, Argyleshire, N.B. 
He was the second son of Thomas, fifth Baron 
and first Earl of Ducie, by Frances, only dau. 
of Henry, first Earl of Carnarvon, and was 
born June 24, 1804. He graduated B.A. of 
Merton College, Oxford, in 1826, and sat as 
Liberal M.P.—first for West, and subsequently 
for East, Gloucestershire, from 1835 to 1841. 
He had been Major in the Gloucestershire 
Militia, and was a Magistrate for Gloucester- 
shire and a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant 
of Argyleshire. He married, Sept. 15, 1837, 
Mary Jane, dau. of Sir Charles Macdonald 
Lockhart (of Lee and Carnwath), bart., and 
added the name of Macdonald to his pa- 
tronymic Moreton. He is succeeded in the 
estates by his eldest son Charles, born July 12, 
1840. The hon. gentleman’s four sisters mar- 
ried the Earl of Denbigh, Lord Fitzhardinge, 
Mr. J. H. Langston, M.P., and Admiral Sir 
James Dundas, G.C.B. 

At Little Casterton Rectory, Stamford, Flo- 
rence Louisa, wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
Francis Byng. 

At Paignton, Devon, suddenly, aged 62, 
Maria St. Maurice, relict of the Rev. Lewis 
Potter, M.A., Dromard Rectory, co. Sligo, and 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. George Craw- 
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ford, LL.D., Vicar-General of the diocese of 
Ardagh. 

Feb. 15. At Gibraltar, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry 
Somerset, K.C.B. and K.H., Colonel of H.M.’s 
25th Regt. of Foot, and late Commander-in- 
Chief of the Bombay Army. See Onrrvary. 

Aged 73, John Heath, esq., Senior Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

At Algiers, suddenly, aged 31, Henry Ed- 
ward, eldest son of the Rev. Henry Legge, 
Rector of East Lavant, Sussex. 

At his residence, Blackheath, aged 65, the 
Rev. James Sherman, a well-known Congre- 
gational minister, who was the immediate 
successor of the Rev. Rowland Hill, and for 
eighteen years the regular preacher at Surrey 
Chapel. Mr. Sherman was born in London, of 
poor parents, and at an early age was ap- 
prenticed to an ivory turner; but his mind 
was directed to the Christian ministry, and in 
his sixteenth year he was admitted a student 
of the Countess of Huntingdon’s College at 
Cheshunt. At the end of three years his ser- 
vices were sought for by four congregations, 
and he went to Reading. In 1836 he received 
a call to Surrey Chapel, but at first declined it. 
A requisition, however, was signed by 1,500 
of the congregation, and he yielded to the 
request. From his first appearance in Surrey 
Chapel pulpit Mr. Sherman was very popular, 
and continued so till, his health breaking down 
in 1854, he was induced to resign the pastoral 
office there and take charge of a new chapel 
at Blackheath, where, with a few interruptions, 
he continued to minister until about a year 
ago, when he was compelled to relinquish 
public work altogether. He suffered from a 
pulmonary complaint, which at intervals for 
many years caused severe suffering, and at 
length terminated his life. 

Feb. 16. At Walworth, aged 72, Mr. Joshua 
Wallis, a well-known landscape painter. 

At Cheltenham, aged 85, Margaret, widow 
of the Rev. M. Marsh, Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese and Canon of the Cathedral of Salisbury. 

Jane Anne, wife of Wm. J. Cookson, esq., 
of Benwell Tower, Northumberland. 

At the Limes, Hampstead, Hannah, wife 
the Rev. John James Tayler. 

At his residence, Chester-terr., Regent’s-pk., 
aged 82, William Samuel Jones, esq., late 
Master of the Crown Office, Temple. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, (William 
Hart, esq., Clifton-terr., Brighton,) Catharine, 
relict of Major-Gen. Brooke Young, R.A. 

Feb. 17. At Lucca, Elizabeth, relict of Sir 
J. B. Piers, bart., of Tristernaugh Abbey, West- 
meath, Ireland. 

At Titchwell Rectory, Norfolk, Jean Hamil- 
ton, wife of the Rev. Edward Seymour Stocker, 
and eldest dau. of Sir Archibald Dunbar, of 
Northfield, bart. 

At Queen’s-gate-terr., Anna Maria, widow 
of James Bradshaw, esq., M.P. for Canter- 
bury. This lady is known to the elder gene- 
ration of play-goers as Miss M. Tree. In the 
old days of English ballad-opera she stood 
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in the highest rank of her profession, and in 
the musical adaptations of Shakspeare’s plays, 
which were common many years ago, she was 
frequently associated with Miss Stephens. Her 
retirement from the stage, consequent on her 
marriage with Mr. Bradshaw, occurred so long 
since that to modern amateurs of music she 
will seem to belong to a remote past, and to 
exist only in honourable tradition. Thirteen 
years have elapsed since the death of Mr. Brad- 
shaw, and she has left one child, a daughter, 
who is married to Mr. H. Langley, formerly of 
the 2nd Guards. Mrs. Bradshaw was the eldest 
sister of Mrs. Charles Kean.— Times. 

Feb. 18. At Quebec, aged 38, Edward James 
Paterson, Capt. H.P. Royal Artillery, only sur- 
viving son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Paterson, 
R.A. 

Feb. 19. At Arundel, where he had resided 
for the last thirty-eight years as Chaplain to 
the four last Dukes of Norfolk, the Very Rev. 
Canon Mark Aloysius Tierney, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
See OBITUARY. 

Feb. 20. At his residence, Brighton, aged 67, 
James Hertslet, esq., for forty years of the 
Foreign Office. 

At Weymouth, Mrs. Cockayne, late of Bath, 
and dau. of the late Rev. William England, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Dorset. 

After rheumatic fever, Katharine Margaret, 
second dau. of the Rev. Walter Bullock, of 
Faulkbourn-hall, Essex. 

Feb. 21. At her house, in Great Stan- 
hope-street, Mayfair, aged 96, the Baroness 
Braye. Her ladyship was the only daughter of 
Sir Thomas Cave, bart., and was the lineal heir 
and representative (through his grandmother, 
Margaret Verney) of Elizabeth, second dau. 
and co-heir of the first Lord Braye, created 
1529. She married, 25th February, 1790, Mr. 
Henry Otway, of Castle Otway, co. Tipperary. 
She resumed in 1818 the additional surname 
of Cave by Royal sign-manual, and in her 
favour the barony was called out of abeyance 
in 1839. Out of a family of nine sons and 
daughters only four of the daughters survive— 
namely, the Hon. Maria; the Hon. Anne, wife 
of the Rev. H. Kempe Richardson; the Hon. 
Catherine, widow of the late Earl Beauchamp ; 
and the Hon. Henrietta, married to the Rev. 
Edgell W. Edgell. By the death of the Baroness 
the barony again falls in abeyance. 

At Cheltenham, aged 52, Thomas White, erq., 
Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, late 
Madras Medical Service. 

Feb. 22. At High Grove, Cheadle, Cheshire, 
aged 76, Jeremiah Bower, esq., for many yeurs 
senior major in the Second York Militia. 

At Pennis-house, Fawkham, near Dartford, 
aged 24, Capt. J. R. Rolls, of H.M.’s 24th 
Regt., late of the 94th. 

At Edinburgh, Flora, wife of Capt. C. C. 
Hook, 7th Regt. Madras Light Cavalry. 

At his residence, Sloane-street, Chelsea, aged 
68, Charles Morrell, esq., of Sloane-street, and 
Bridge-house, Wallingford. 

In Hamilton-terr., St. John’s-wood, aged 18, 
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Lucy Caroline, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Joseph Horner, of Everton Vicarage. 

Aged 78, Grace, widow of the Rev. Robert 
Price, Vicar of Shoreham, Kent. 

At Vienna, aged 75, Baron Pillersdorf, re- 
cently the President of the Finance Committee 
of the Lower Chamber of the Diet. In 1848 he 
was Minister of the Interior, and afterwards 
President of the Council, but retired from office 
on the 8th of July of that year. When the 
Austrian Parliament was closed he lived in re- 
tirement, excluded from the Court circle, and 
took no share in public life until last year, when 
he was returned as deputy to the Diet. A few 
weeks only before his death his position at 
Court was restored to him by the Emperor. 
He was a man of amiable character, and was 
generally esteemed. 

Feb. 23. At Newton Don, Kelso, aged 29, 
the Hon. Mrs. Balfour. She was the daughter 
of the present Viscount Barrington, and mar- 
ried Charles Balfour, esq., in 1860. 

In Upper Harley-street, aged 78, Henry, 
second son of the late Robert Fellowes, esq., of 
Shotesham-park, Norfolk. 

At the Vineyard, Richmond, Surrey, aged 
76, Elizabeth Jane, widow of the Very Rev. 
Edward Mellish, Dean of Hereford. 

At Gibraltar, aged 28, Lieut. Ferdinand H. 
Solly-Flood, R.N., of H.M.S. “* Amphion,” son 
of Frederick Solly-Flood, esq., of Slaney-lodge, 
Wexford, and of the Temple, London. 

Feb. 24. At Barton Fields, Canterbury, aged 
74, Vice-Admiral Bentham. 

At his residence in London, aged 87, Edward 
Baker, esq., formerly Colonel of the Wiltshire 
Yeomanry, and many years M.P. for the 
borough of Wiltgn. 

At Bath, Thos. Dominick, third son of the late 
W. Lambert, esq., of Grey Close, co. Galway. 

Aged 85, John Lloyd Wynne, esq., of Coed 
Coch, Denbighshire. 

At his residence, Queen’s-gardens, Hyde- 
park, Alexander Henry, esq., for many years 
Secretary to the Imperial Gas-light and Coke 
Company. 

At Stockwell, aged 67, Philip Alex. Prince, 
esq., (late of Hylands, Epsom,) youngest son 
of the late Rev. John Prince, Chaplain to the 
Magdalen Hospital. 

At Edinburgh, aged 31, Sarah, wife of Wm. 
Nainby, esq., of the Manor-house, Healing, 
Lincolnshire. 

In London, aged 21, Frank, third son of John 
Taylor, esq., of Paradise-house, Oxford. He 
was a medical student, but disliking the pro- 
fession, rashly committed suicide. 

Feb. 25. At his house, Dean’s-yard, West- 
minster, aged 59, Edw. Stillingfleet Cayley, 
esq., M.P. for the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
See OprTuaRY. 

At his residence, Cambridge-heath, Hackney, 
aged 75, the Rev. Andrew Reed, D.D. See 
Osrrvary. 

At Balnakeilly-house, Perthshire, Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the late Col. Alex. Cumming, 
of the Bengal Cavalry. 
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Of diphtheria, aged 36, Lieut.-Col. John 
Fraser L. Baddeley, Royal Artillery, Assistant- 
Superintendent Royal Small Arms Factory, 
Enfield Lock. 

At the Chaplain’s house, aged 73, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. Joseph Brackenbury, Chaplain and 
Secretary of the Magdalen Hospital. 

In Connaught-square, aged 70, Commander 
Henry Lancaster, R.N. He was a midshipman 
on board the ** Victory” at Trafalgar. 

Feb. 26. At Moorburn, Largs, Ayrshire, 
aged 73, Major Robert Morris. 

At her residence, Thorn-hill, near Sunder- 
land, Durham, aged 96, Jane, widow of Shake- 
speare Reed, esq., of that place, J.P. for the 
counties of Middlesex and Durham. 

At the Priory, Bedford-hill, Balham, Mar- 
garet, second dau. of the late Rev. William 
Gurney, M.A., Rector of St. Clement’s Danes, 
London. 

At Condover- hall, Shropshire, aged 68, 
Charlotte Maria, wife of E. W. Smythe Owen, 
esq. 
At St. Andrew’s, Fifesbire, aged 71, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Henry Manley, esq., of Manley, 
Devon. 

Feb. 27. At Clevedon, Somerset, aged 85, 
Sir Hungerford Hoskyns, bart., of Harewood, 
Herefordshire. The deceased was the son of 
the sixth baronet by the sister of Sir Edward 
F, Stanhope, bart., of Stanwell-house, Middle- 
sex. He was born in 1776, and succeeded his 
father in 1802. He married, in 1803, Sarah, 
the younger dau. of John Philips, esq., of 
Bank-hall, Lancashire. He was a Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Herefordshire, of which he was 
High Sheriff in 1814. The first baronet repre- 
sented Herefordshire in Parliament. The de- 
ceased is succeeded by his son Hungerford, 
who was born at Harewood in 1804. 

At Liverpool, aged 67, the Rev. David 
Thom, D.D., Ph.D. 

At Madeira, William, third son of the Rev. 
Alex. H. Buchanan, of Hales, Staffordshire. 

Atthe Rectory, Rugby, aged 26, Fergusson 
Rose, youngest son of the Rev. John Moultrie. 

Feb. 28. In Wimpole-street, aged 68, Wm. 
Terratt, esq., of Ford-house, near Wolver- 
hampton, J.P. and D.L. for the county of 
Stafford, eldest son of the late Joseph Tarratt, 
esq., of Ford-house, 

Suddenly, in Lower Wimpole-st., Cavendish- 
square, aged 46, Lieut.-Col. Henry James 
Piercy, late H.M.’s 49th Regt., Indian Army, 
Bengal Estabt., youngest son of the late Major 
Piercy, of H.M.’s 53rd Regt. 

At Aldourie, Inverness-shire, aged 80, Mar- 
garet Fraser, widow of William Frazer Tytler, 
esq., of Aldourie and Balmain. 

At Dormington-court, Herefordshire, aged 
76, Elizabeth, widow of Wm. Vevers, esq. 

Marchi. At Rosstrevor, aged 83, the Lady 
Florence Balfour, dau. of the first Earl of 
Enniskillen. Her ladyship, who was born in 
1789, married in 1815 Blayney Townley Bal- 
four, esq. 

At New Wandsworth, aged 76, Robert Fors- 
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ter, esq., Commander R.N., second son of the 
late Robert Forster, esq., of Brompton, North- 
umberland. 

At Ventnor, aged 42, Robert John Pilking- 
ton, esq., only son of the late Major-General 
Pilkington, Royal Engineers. 

At his residence, at Old Charlton, aged 85, 
Professor Barlow, F.R.S. The deceased was 
born in Norwich in 1776, and was educated in 
that city. His mathematical acquirements and 
his energetic character displayed themselves at 
an early age. In 1806 he was appointed one of 
the mathematical professors at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich, which office he 
held until 1847. He was the author of numer- 
ous works, among which are his well-known 
treatises on the ‘‘ Theory of Number,’ the 
“Strength of Materials,” and his ‘* Essay on 
Magnetism.” His discovery of the means of 
correcting the local attraction on the com- 
passes of ships brought him into great notice. 
He received the Copley medal, was elected 
on the Council of the Royal Society, and 
the Board of Longitude conferred upon him 
the reward provided for useful nautical dis- 
coveries. The Emperor of Russia also acknow- 
ledged the value of the invention, and pre- 
sented him with the diploma of the Imperial 
Academy of Science at St. Petersburg ; he was 
elected a corresponding member of the Insti- 
tute of France and the Royal Society of Brus- 
sels, beside receiving other rewards and ho- 
nours. In mechanical subjects the Professor 
was associated with Mr. Telford in experi- 
ments for the Menai Bridge. He was called in in 
reference to the removal of old London Bridge. 
In 1836 he was appointed one of the Irish 
Railway Commissioners with General Sir John 
Burgoyne and the late Mr. Drummond, and 
subsequently served on three other royal com- 
missions relating to railways in England. 
In 1847 he retired from the Royal Military 
Academy, when the Government awarded him 
full pay in consideration of his eminent ser- 
vices. 

March 2. In Upper Belgrave-st., Walter, 
youngest son of the Hon. Augustus and Lady 
Harriet Vernon. 

In London, Alexander Baird, esq., of Ury, 
Kincardineshire, N.B. 

At his residence, Kentish-town, aged 64, 
Mr. James Darling, the well-known proprietor 
of the Clerical Library, Little Queen-st., Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. See OpiTuaRy. 

March 3. At Camden, Chislehurst, aged 91, 
Frances, widow of John Martin, esq., M.P. 
for Tewkesbury. 

At Aberdeen, aged 23, Arthur, sixth surviv- 
ing son of Edward Royd Rice, esq., of Dane- 
court, Kent, and an ensign in the 72nd High- 
landers. 

Aged 17, Alice Octavia, youngest dau. of the 
late Frederick Devon, esq., of the Public Re- 
cord Office. 

At Grove-house, near Bristol, Mary, widow 
of the Rev. Robert Hume, Rector of Urney, 
co, Tyrone. 
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Found drowned in the Kennington reach of 
the river Isis, Mr. George Rankine Luke, M.A., 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church. Mr. Luke 
was, we believe, the editor of some of the *‘Ox- 
ford Pocket Classics,” a series of which we have 
before now had to speak with commendation. 
From the medical evidence at the inquest it 
appeared probable that he fell from his boat 
and was drowned, through giddiness caused 
by excessive mental exertion. A writer in the 
** Oxford University Herald” pays the follow- 
ing tribute to his memory :—**The name of 
George Rankine Luke is probably little known 
in England. There are many more persons in 
Scotland who will hear of the event with a 
deep and mournfal interest. They will re- 
member the youthful ‘ Dux’ of the Edinburgh 
Academy laden with prizes, their own con- 
temporary, or the friend and contemporary 
of their sons,—the distinguished student of 
Glasgow University, the Dean Ireland’s scholar, 
pri », and cl n at Oxford, whose 
course they have followed by report in later 
life; afterwards the able and devoted College 
tutor, who, at the age of twenty-five, has been 
taken from the scene of his labours. One who 
Was acquainted with him and believes that he 
can write of him without the exaggeration of 
friendship, is desirous that his noble and simple 
character should not pass away altogether un- 
known to the public. He was certainly one 
of the most remarkable students who ever 
came up to Oxford. He won all the principal 
University distinctions, but his extreme modesty 
and retiring disposition might have prevented 
a casual observer from seeing that there was 
far more in him than is necessarily implied in 
any number of academical decorations. A 
scholar in the best sense of the word, he united 
with scholarship great intellectual force, which 
could not have failed to raise him to eminence. 
During the last two years he had been quietly 
growing in reputation, and was exercising 
a great and beneficent influence in the Univer- 
sity by devoted and unremitting attention to 
his pupils. The secret of this influence, which 
was exerted over his contemporaries as well 
as his pupils, lay in the uncominon energy and 
intensity of his character, which blended with 
a singular affectionateness. No one could have 
to do with him without feeling his power. He 
was remarkably free from weakness. The 
crotchets and pedantries and gossip of Univer- 
sity life had no existence for him. Whatever 
he was about he went straight to the point, 
and could always be trusted for acting con- 
sistently with himself. Though instinctively 
a lover of truth, he was never led from hts 
practical duties by vague speculation. The 
supposed theological difficulties of Oxford 
passed through his mind, but certainly left no 
hurtful impression on his strong and innocent 
nature. A few days ago he had said to a friend 
that he was not afraid to die at any moment. 
Nor was such a fecling, combined with such 
a life, in any degree a presumptuous one. 
Though not originally a member of Christ 
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Church, no man was ever more enthusiastically 
attached to his College. He was thoroughly 
impressed with the greatness of the institution 
to which he belonged, and he desired to make 
the great name a reality. He was fond of talk- 
ing of his favourite pupils, and of the promising 
‘material’ which he found among them. Some 
of the Westminster students, especially, had 
a strong hold upon his affections; he often 
commended them as doing honour to the place 
of their education. It is nearly two years ago 
that Christ Church, after some intermission, 
was represented in the Moderation Class List 
by five first-class men. Without detracting 
from the merit of others, it will be generally 
admitted that this unusual distinction was, in 
a great measure, due to Mr. Luke’s extra- 
ordinary industry. He understood perfectly 
the secret of success as a College tutor. The 
secret is chiefly devotion to the work, and 
consideration for the characters of young men. 
No young man is really hostile to one who is 
labouring, evening as well as morning, wholly 
for his good—who troubles him only about 
‘the weightier matters’—who knows how to 
sympathize with his better mind—who can 
venture to associate with him without formality 
or restraint. To men like Mr. Luke the diffi- 
culties of maintaining authority in a College 
absolutely disappear. The feelings with which 
the young are capable of regarding such aman, 
and the true estimate they form of him, are 
indeed surprising. He was of humble though 
respectable origin. Himself a gentleman by 
nature, superior to all vulgar thoughts, he was 
full of tender care and interest about the mem- 
bers of his family. It is not too much to say 
that he was absolutely regardless of money, 
and of his own advancement in life. No ad- 
vantage to himself would have pleased him 
half as much as the success of his pupils and 
his College in the University. The only per- 
sonal object was the desire to help others. No 
one would do more for a friend or think less 
about it. His work is left unfinished, and has 
to be continued by others. Those who come 
after him will find that their only chance of 
raising the great aristocratic seminary with 
which he was connected to its rightful position 
in public estimation, is the performance of 
services like his, with the same untiring 
energy, the same regardlessness of self. In 
the fulfilment of such a duty to the University 
and to the nation the lives of many good or 
even great men will not be spent in vain.” 
March 4. At West Wycombe-park, aged 70, 
Sir Geo. Henry Dashwood, bart., M.P. The 
deceased, who was born in 1791, was the eldest 
son of Sir John Dashwood King, M.P., fourth 
baronet, by Mary Anne, dau. of Theodore 
Henry Broadhead, esq. In 1823 he marricd 
his cousin, Elizabeth, dau. of T. H. Broad- 
head, esq., and succeeded to the title on the 
death of his father in 1849. He entered Par- 
liament in 1832 as one of the members for 
Buckinghamshire, and continued to represent 
that constituency till 1855, when he was un- 
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seated; he again contested the seat in 1837, 
and was again defeated, but in the same year 
was elected for Wycombe, and has continued 
to represent that borough uninterruptedly 
ever since. In politics the deceased was a 
Liberal. He is succeeded by his brother John, 
born in 1792. 

At Hockley, near Armagh, aged 82, the Hon. 
Henry Caulfeild, brother and heir-presumptive 
to the Earl of Charlemont. He was returned 
to Parliament for the county of Armagh in 
1802—the first Imperial Parliament—and sub- 
sequently in the years 1815 and 1826. 

At Brighton, aged 52, Anna Elizabeth, widow 
of the Rev. Geo. Vigne, of Tillingham, Essex. 

At Albury, Surrey, Henrietta Savill, wife of 
John Taylor, esq., Capt. of Cavalry in H.M.’s 
Indian Forces, Madras Presidency, and dau. 
of the late Christopher Savill, esq., M.P., of 
Park-st., Westminster. 

In Great Marylebone-st., aged 69, Mr. Geo. 
Perry, musical professor. He was for sixteen 
years leader at the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and was one of the most active agents in the 
foundation of that Society. 

At Kenton-house, Harrow, from an accident, 
aged 48, James Robinson, esq., of Gower-st. 
Mr. Robinson was well known as a most skil- 
ful dentist, and his name is intimately con- 
nected with the early history of anesthetic 
agents, he having been the first to employ 
them in this country in dentistry. He was 
the author of one of the best works on dental 
surgery, and at the time of his death was en- 
gaged in the preparation of a much more ela- 
borate work on the subject. He was also the 
author of some valuable contributions to the 
pages of the ‘‘ London Dental Review” and 
American journals; from the latter country 
he received the honorary degree of Doctor in 
Dental Surgery. 

March 5. In Grosvenor-crescent, aged 69, 
Catherine, widow of Edw. Stanley, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Norwich. Mrs. Stanley was the dau. 
of the Rev. Oswald Leycester, Rector of Stoke, 
Salop, and married Dr. Stanley, afterwards 
Bishop of Norwich, on May 8, 1810. She leaves 
one surviving son, the Rev. Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
the University of Oxford, and two daughters, 
one married to the Rev. J. C. Vaughan, D.D., 
Vicar of Doncaster, and late Head Master of 
Harrow. 

At Brighton, aged 42, Louisa Elizabeth Len- 
nox, eldest dau. of Lord and Lady George 
Lennox. , 

In Eaton-pl., Susan, widow of Lieut.-Gen. 
Douglas Mercer Henderson, C.B., of Fordell, 
Fifeshire, N.B. 

At Bath, Lydia, wife of Major Herbert Raban, 
Bengal Staff Corps. 

At Buntingford, Herts, aged 80, John Leader, 
esq. 

At Thorpe-hall, Peterborough, aged 20, Jus- 
tinian Henry, yotmgest son of the Rev. Wm. 
Strong, late Lieut. 96th Regt. 
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At Fenton, co. Nottingham, aged 35, Gervas 
Wells Cole, esq. 

March 6. Aged 77, Gen. Sir James Dawes 
Douglas, G.C.B., Col. of the 42nd Royal High- 
landers, (the Black Watch). The deceased was 
born in 1785, and entered the army in 1799; 
he accompanied Gen. Craufurd’s expedition to 
South America on the Quartermaster-General’s 
Staff, and was engaged in the attack on Buenos 
Ayres. He subsequently accompanied the ex- 
pedition to Portugal under Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, still serving on the Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral’s Staff, and was present at the battles of 
Roleia, Vimiera, and Corunna. In 1809 he 
joined the Peninsular army in command of a 
Portuguese regiment, and was present at the 
passage of the Douro, and in the battles of 
Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Salamanca, and the 
Pyrenees, where he was wounded. Being pro- 
moted to the command of the 7th Portuguese 
brigade, he served with it in the battles of 
Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse, in which 
last battle he was twice wounded and lost a 
leg. For these services he received the gold 
cross with three clasps, and was made a K.C.B. 
After the termination of the war Sir James 
Douglas was employed on the Staff of the army 
at home—first at the head of the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department in Scotland, and after- 
wards in the same post in Ireland, where he 
subsequently commanded the south-west dis- 
trict. At the expiration of this command he 
Was appointed Governor of Guernsey, and re- 
ceived the honour of the Grand Cross of the 
Bath and the colonelcy of the 42nd Regiment. 
The latter years of Sir James Douglas’s life 
were passed at Clifton. He married Marianne, 
dau. of Mr. Wm. Bullock. Lady Douglas died 
in June, 1861; they had a family of eleven 
children, of whom five sons and four daus. 
survive. Sir James Douglas was brother to 
the Dowager Marchioness of Queensberry, and 
great uncle to the present Marquis. 

At Rome, Col. William Thomas Crawford, 
C.B., R.A. 

Suddenly, at his r , the Manor-house, 
Dorchester, Oxon, aged 63, Captain Vincent 
Frederick Kennett, late of the Bombay Army. 

At the house of his brother, (Dr. Morris, 
Spalding, ) aged 61, John Morris, esq. 

Suddenly, at his house, in Porchester-ter- 
race, Bayswater, aged 58, Duncan Dunbar, 
esq., of Limehouse, a very large shipowner. 
The “‘ Banffshire Journal’? furnishes the fol- 
lowing particulars of the deceased :-—‘‘ Two 
hundred years ago the Dunbars were by 
far the most powerful family in Moray- 
shire. They possessed more than half the 
county; they traced their descent from the 
ancient family of De Freskin. Many cadets 
were possessed of snug estates, and several of 
them had comfortable town houses in Old 
Elgin. Towards the end of last century, one 
of the family, Duncan Dunbar, went to London 
to push his fortune. He was a shrewd, clever 
Scotchman ; hard-headed, determined, and 
plodding ; equal to any amount of labour, and 
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with immense power of application to business. 
He soon started, on a small scale, a brewery in 
Fore-street, Limehouse. By the strictest at- 
tention and integrity he daily prospered; he 
extended his busi ; he b owner of a 
vessel, and before his death, in 1825, he was a 
pretty extensive shipowner. Old Duncan was 
‘blessed with children.’ He had two sons, 
Duncan and John, and five daughters. Duncan 
‘was born at No. 7, Fore-street, Limehouse, in 
1804. Feeling through life the immense ad- 
vantages he himself derived from being edu- 
cated in Scotland, Mr. Dunbar sent, about 
1811, his eldest son, Duncan, down to Forres, 
where he was placed at the grammar-school, 
then taught by Mr. John Taylor, and after- 
wards by Mr. Urquhart. After having been 
several years at Forres, he was sent to Boharm, 
and entered the private academy kept by the 
minister of the parish, Dr. Patrick Forbes, 
afterwards Professor of Humanity and Che- 
mistry at King’s College, Aberdeen. The 
young scholar was then removed to Aberdeen, 
and in the year 1817 he became a student at 
Marischal College. Even thus early did his 
warm attachments begin to be developed, for 
he preferred living in Old Aberdeen, with a 
Forres school companion, and walking daily to 
and from his own college. After spending two 
years at college he returned to Londen, and in 
the year 1819 entered his father’s counting- 
house. He became a partner in 1823, two 
years before his father’s death. Our youth for 
the last thirty-eight years has had a most suc- 
cessful career ; and he was the eminent ship- 
owner who suddenly dropped down and ex- 
pired, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, at his 
residence in Porchester-terrace, London, on 
the morning of the 6th instant, leaving behind 
property to the value of a million and a-half 
sterling.” 

March 7. At St. Anne’s, Derby, aged 72, 
Admira] Curzon, C.B. 

In Lansdown-pl., Brunswick-sq., aged 79, 
Capt. R. B. Bowden, R.N. 

At the Vicarage, Westerham, Kent, aged 36, 
Harriott, wife of the Rev. Henry Charles 
Bartlett. 

At Ticehurst, Anne, dau. of the late H. 
Godfrey Faussett, esq., of Heppington, near 
Canterbury. 

March 8, At Walworth, aged 72, Capt. 
Joseph Norris, R.N. 

At her residence, Stourton Caundle, Dorset, 
Eliza, widow of John Serrell, esq., Capt. R.N. 

March 9. At Mentone, France, aged 34, 
Francis, eldest son of the late Hon. Sir Thos. 
Noon Talfourd, D.C.L. He was educated at 
Eton, and, we believe, at Oxford. He was 
called to the Bar in due course, and occasionally 
went circuit, but was better known as a lite- 
rary man than as a lawyer; and was the au- 
thor of a series of burlesque and travesties, as 
the “‘ Willow-Pattern Plate,” produced at the 
Strand Theatre. He married a daughter of 
Mr. J. Towne, a solicitor of Margate, but a 
few months before his decease. 
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At Shirley, Hants, aged 78, Frederick Hill, 
esq., of the Polygon, Southampton, formerly 
of the lst Regt. of Life Guards. 

At Nice, aged 36, Claudius Richard William 
Frith Harris, Capt. 8th Madras Light Cavalry, 
youngest son of the late Charies Harris, esq., 
of the Madras Civil Service. 

At her residence, Bath, Alicia Anne, widow 
of the Rev. James Jane, formerly Rector of 
Remenham, Berks, and dau. of the late Sir 
Joseph Peacocke, bart. 

Aged 73, James Collier Harter, esq., of 
Broughton-hall, near Manchester. 

At Kirkdale, Sydenham, aged 75, William 
Coulson Moreton, esq., late Capt. 2nd Life 
Guards. 

At his son’s residence, Cannock, Stafford- 
shire, aged 82, the Rev. Daniel Griffiths, for 
thirty-nine years Pastor of the Independent 
Chapel at Long Buckby, Northamptonshire. 

March 10. In Queen’s-road, Regent’s-pk., 
after a lingering illness, aged 69, Commissary- 
Gen. Dinwiddie. He served in the Peninsula, 
also at Waterloo, and was subsequently for 
many years in charge at Gibrultar. 

At Peckham, aged 74, Catherine, wife of 
Joseph Burnham, esq., late of Southwark, and 
last surviving dau. of the late Rev. John Price, 
Incumbent of St. John’s, Chester. 

Aged 66, Simeon Viveash, esq., of Berwick 
Bassett, Wilts. 

At Chester, Richard Fosbrooke Buckley, esq. 
Though not an old man, he was one of the few 
remaining links between the aristocratic ranks 
of Chester in the past generation and their 
successors of to-day. His father, John Buck- 
ley, esq., who lies buried in Holy Trinity 
Church, was an officer in the Oxford Blues, 
and married Frances, dau. of Leonard Fos- 
brooke, esq., of Shardlow-hall and Raven- 
stone, co. Derby. He died in 1805, leaving as 
his son and successor Mr. R. F. Buckley, who 
resided in his native city, with but few inter- 
missions, through the whole of his life; and, 
despite a few eccentricities not worth remem- 
bering, was a gentleman’ possessing goodness 
of heart and nobleness of character, which 
deserve a passing notice in the columns of a 
Chester journal.— Chester Courant. 

March 11. In Upper Belgrave-st., Richard 
Hugo, third son of the Hon. Augustus and 
Lady Harriet Vernon. 

At Great Malvern, aged 82, the Right Hon. 
Samuel March Phillipps. The deceased was 
second son of Mr. Thomas March Phillipps, 
and was born at Uttoxeter in 1780. He re- 
ceived his education at the Charterhouse, and 
graduated at Sidney College, Cambridge, 
where, in 1802, he obtained the honours of 
eighth Wrangler and Senior Chancellor’s 
Medallist. Four years afterwards he was 
called to the Bar at the Inner Temple. Having 
entered Parliament, he was appointed in 1827 
Under-Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, but resigned in 1848, when he was 
made a Privy Councillor. The deceased was 
married in 1812 to the second daughter of the 
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late Mr. Charles Grant, M.P. for Inverness- 
shire, who, however, died in 1826. He was 
the author of several works, among which 
may be mentioned one on the ‘Law of Evi- 
dence,” and a ‘‘ Review of Select State Trials.” 

At Nice, Ann, dau. of Col. Grant Peterkin, 
of Grange-hall, Morayshire, N.B. 

At the house of her son, (the Rev. T. C. 
Durham, Head Master of the High School, 
Carlisle,) aged 65, Louisa, widow of the Rev. 
Thomas Durham, Curate of Burton-Latimer, 
and eldest dau. of the late Rev. Dawson 
Warren, Vicar of Edmonton. 

At Bath, aged 82, Jemima Lucy, relict of 
the Rev. Henry Rice, Rector of Great Holland, 
Essex. 

At Sandwich, Kent, aged 77, Fred. Pettman, 
esq., late Paymaster R.N., and Collector of 
Customs at Deal. ‘ 

March 12. At Heidelberg, very suddenly, 
Major-Gen. Robert Henderson, late of H.M.’s 
Madras Engineers. 

At Wreay Syke, near Carlisle, Lieut.-Col. 
J. J. Losh, late Military Auditor-General of 
Madras, fifth son of the late James Losh, esq., 
of Jesmond-grove, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

At Bath, Louisa, third dau. of Arthur Daw- 
son, esq., of Castle Dawson, co. Derry. 

At Bath, aged 76, Mrs. John Joyce, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Joyce, esq., of Fresh- 
ford-house. 

March 13. At Bremen, aged 80, Benjamin 
Pearkes, esq., British Vice-Consul at that city. 

At Clifton, aged 49, Legh Richmond, esq., 
of South Kensington, son of the late Rev. Legh 
Richmond, Rector of Turvey, Bedfordshire. 

At Brixton, aged 82, Mary, widow of Major 
Courteney. 

At Dublin, aged 82, Alderman Drummond. 
The deceased, who was the son of a soldier in 
a cavalry regiment, and himself commenced 
life as a working boot-maker, has left the sum 
of £20,000 to found a military orphan school. 
He was buried in Mount Jerome Cemetery. 
The funeral, which was of a public character, 
was attended by Sir George Brown, Com- 
mander of the Forces in Ireland, and other 
officers, with detachments of the 11th Hussars, 
the Royal Artillery, the 87th, 45th, and 11th 
Regiments; 200 boys of the Military School 
attended, and the coffin was borne by four 
sergeants. A sermon was preached in the 
cemetery chapel by the Rev. Dr. Henry. 

March 14. At his residence, Enmore-park, 
Bridgewater, aged 71, W. R. Vincent, esq., of 
Boston-lodge, Yorkshire. 

At Esinburgh, aged 87, William Hay, esq., 
of Hopes, Haddingtonshire. 

At his residence, St. Leonard’s, Exeter, 
aged 85, Lieut.-Col. Joseph Williams, Royal 
Marines. 

March 15. At Mergate-hall, near Norwich, 
after a few days’ illness from an attack of 
paralysis, Elizabeth, wife of W. E. Bick- 
more, esq. 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 43, ‘Annie Maria, 
widow of Archibald Hay, esq., formerly Capt. 
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of the 86th Regt., and youngest dau. of the 
late Gen. James Cumming. 

At the Vicarage, Somerford Keynes, Wilts, 
Sarah Frances, wife of the Rev, Christopher 
Faweett. 

At his house, Benrig, Roxburghshire, Thos. 
Munro Munro, esq. 

Aged 43, Robert Wright, esq., for nearly 
seventeen years Principal of the Lancing 
Grammar-school, Sussex. 

March 16. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 
86, Caroline, relict of Admiral the Hon. James 
W. King. 

In Park-sq., Regent’s-pk., aged 75, Cathe- 
rine Elizabeth, relict of Sir Henry Hawley, 
bart., of Leybourne-grange, Kent. 

At Edinburgh, Mary, widow of Col. J. 0. 
Clarkson, Bengal Army. 

At Furze-coppice, Savernake Forest, Wilts, 
John Iveson, esq. 

At Plymouth, aged 39, the Hon. Clara Mackay 
Reay, eldest dau. of Lord Reay. The unfor- 
tunate lady threw herself from the window of 
her bed-room at the back of the house, and 
falling a distance of forty feet on the flag- 
stones beneath, sustained a fracture of the 
skull, from which she died the same evening. 
At the inquest the housemaid stated that she 
went into the room about eleven in the morn- 
ing to look for a key, when the deceased said, 
** Whatever you want to get you know where 
it all is, for I shall not be with you long.” 
The bell ringing, witness left the room; the 
window was then up. Directly afterwards the 
cook heard the noise of the fall in the garden, 
and found the deceased lying senseless. Dr. 
Hingston said the deceased had suffered from 
acute melancholy for several years, and in 
1856 she was for six months in the Plympton 
Asylum. He saw the deceased with her sister 
at her house on the previous Thursday, when 
she complained ofa return of her olu symp- 
toms. He saw her on Saturday when she ap- 
peared better. He attended on the Monday 
after the accident ; she was senseless until her 
death. He had no doubt she was insane when 
she jumped out of the window. The jury re- 
turned a verdict in accordance with the me- 
dical evidence. 

At Vienna, aged 72, Joseph Christian, Baron 
Zediitz. He was well known in Germany as 
a poet. In his seventeenth year he entered 
the Archduke Ferdinand’s Hussar regiment as 
a cadet, and subsequently, as orderly officer of 
Prince Hohenzollern, was present at the bat- 
tles of Regensburg, Aspern, and Wagram. 
When the war was over, he turned his atten- 
tion to literature. His ‘“‘Garlands for the 
Dead” (Todten Krénzen) gave him fame asa 
poet; and his ballad of ‘‘ The Midnight Re- 
view” (Die Néchtliche Heerschau) won him 
popularity with the multitude. His translation 
of ** Childe Harold” is still considered the best 
in the German language. He also wrote epic 
poems, tragedies, comedies, and dramas. He 
served for some years in the Vienna Foreign 
Office, but retired in 1850, and has since been 
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Minister resident in Vienna for the Grand 
Duke of Saxe Weimar and Chargé d’ Affaires of 
Brunswick. He held the rank of Chamberlain 
to the En peror. 

' March 17, At Walmer, Kent, aged 81, Rear- 
Adm. A. A. Vincent, K.H. 

At Clevedon, aged 66, Richard Brouncker, 
esq., of Boveridge, Dorset. 

At Nice, aged 62, Jacques Elie Fromental 
Halévy, the favourite pupil of Cherubini. He 
was born on the 27th of May, 1799, in Paris, 
where in his twelfth year he won the grand 
prize for harmony at the Conservatoire. It 
was then, after a course of two years’ instruc- 
tion in this public school of music, that he be- 
gan to study the principles of composition 
under Cherubini, and within the space of two 
years more the youthful pupil was entrusted 
by his master with the charge of his class while 
the latter visited London. Halévy, before com- 
pleting his twentieth year, bore off the prize 
for composition at the Institute, and was sent 
to Rome by the French Academy. During his 
Italian residence he wrote his first opera, 
Pygmalion, which he sent to the Académie de 
Musique, where it achieved a success which 
encouraged him to increased exertion. De- 
spite these early triumphs, Halévy suffered 
many severe trials before he reaped the sub- 
stantial reward of his genius and industry. In 
1827 he published his opera of Phidias, the 
popularity of which had not decreased when 
it was followed by The Artisan. He under- 
took, in 1832, to finish the score of Ludovic— 
a work which Herold, dying in the flush of his 
fame, had left incomplete. In 1835 Halévy 
produced, at the Académie de Musique, the 
opera La Juive, which was immediately brought 
out in every capital of Europe. Not content 
with celebrity as a composer of this class of 
dramatic music, he soon produced his comic 
opera L’Eclair. Next came his grand work, 
Guido et Ginevra, and then again, at the Opéra 
Comique, in 1842, La Reine de Chypre. In the 
succeeding year, at the same theatre, Charles 
VI. was produced. His other operas were Le 
Roi et le Batélier—an early production, played 
in 1828 for the féte of Charles X.; the Val 
@ Andorre, which ran continuously for 165 
nights, and restored the fortunes of the Opéra 
Comique ; Guitarero, Les Mousquetaires de la 
Reine, La Fée aux Roses, and La Magicienne. 
His masterpiece, beyond all question, is La 
Juive. Halévy was chosen a member of the 
Institute, and had for some time filled the post 
of secretary to the Académie de Musique. IIl- 
ness had of late kept him from attendiug to his 
duties, but his death was a cause of as much 
surprise as regret. 

At her residence in the Close, Winchester, 
aged 82, Eliza, relict of John Payne, esq., for- 
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merly of the Admiralty Office, Somerset House, 
of whom a memoir will be found in our Obi- 
tuary for January, 1813, vol. lxxxiii. pt.I., p.84. 
She was the youngest and last surviving child 
of the late Patience Thomas Adams, esq., for- 
merly of Bushey Grove, Herts, Filazeriof the 
Court of King’s Bench from 1760 to 1793; and 
by her mother, the only child of Thomas Marsh, 
was descended through that family, and those 
of Gerrard, Cracroft. Barker, Danvers, and 
Fiennes (Lords Sayand Sele), from the parents 
of William of Wykeham. By virtue of this 
descent, both her sons, as well as her brother, 
the late Rev. James Adams, M.A., Rector of 
Chastleton, Oxon, became Fellows of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. A memoir of two other of her 
brothers, William Adams, LL.D., formerly ad- 
vocate in Doctors’ Commons, and the Rev. H. 
Adams, B.D., will be found in our Obituary 
for August 1851, and March 1852, vol. xxxvi. 
p. 197, and vol. xxxvii. p. 303. Throughout the 
course of a long life, and one of many trials, 
she was supported by her unshaken confidence 
that everything was ordained for the best, and 
by her determination to do her duty with the 
strictest sense of justice as well as with the 
most sincere kindness. A most affectionate 
and devoted mother, she yet found time to 
enter with the greatest sympathy into the joys 
and sorrows of all around her. She was buried 
on the 22nd in the cemetery at Winchester, 
having left but two children to mourn her loss, 
the Rev. Edward Payne, M.A., Vicar of Swal- 
cliffe, Oxon (1837), and the Rev. Richard 
Payne, B.C.L., Vicar of Downton, Wilts (1841). 
She was in the fiftieth year of her widowhood, 
having resided at Winchester more than forty 
years. She had witnessed the 10lst anniver- 
sary of her parents’ wedding-day, both of 
whom she survived nearly seventy years; 
her grandfather, James Adams, Esq., of New 
Jenkins, Essex, having been born in the reign 
of James II. 

March 18, Suddenly, at the Hotel Windsor, 
at Paris, aged 73, the Dowager Viscountess 
Dillon. 

March 20. At Linden-lodge, Bayswater, 
aged 68, the Hon. Mary Dulcibella, widow of 
Chas. Drummond, esq. She was the dau. of 
the first Baron Auckland. Mr. Drummond 
died in 1860. 

At Cheltenham, aged 69, Georgiana Augusta, 
wife of Lieut.-Gen. John Drummond, of the 
Boyce-court, Gloucestershire. 

In Portland-place, Bernhard Hebeler, esq., 
their Prussian and Wirtemburg Majesties’ Con- 
sul-General. 

At Hastings, aged 85, Charlotte, widow of 
John Newbould, esq., of Bramhope-hall, York- 
shire. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &e., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT : Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ tion 


n 
DISTRICTS. 1861. % Mar. 
1862. 














Mean Temperature ° ABA, 








a 78029 |2803921 || 1415 





1-6, West Districts .| 10786 | 463373 257 | 241 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618201 272 296 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 206 174 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571129 296 | 331 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773160 384 381 


























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
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Feb. 22 . 199 | 220 1415 973 1965 

169 
195 
175 





Mar. 207 | 232 1322 965 | 940 | 1905 
259 | 309 1505 || 1016 | 1011 | 2027 
263 | 262 | 53 | 1423 991 | 949 | 1940 
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QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Mar. 18, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. a. & Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. 
Wheat ... 1,712... 61 8| Oats ... 824... 22 8] Beans... 221... 388 5 
Barley ... 190... 37 10| Rye .. —... 0 O| Peas’... 187... 87 8 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIx WEEKS. 


Re cocnisince seen 22 1 
IP sin esinesssa peraniel 37 7 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Mar. 20. 
Hay, 21. Os. to 47. 15s. — Straw, 1/7. 8s. to 11. 16s. — Clover, 32. 10s. to 52. Os. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Mar. 20. 


. Od. to Os. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Mak. 21. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 15s. 9d. to 16s. 9d. Other sorts, 13s. Od. to 14s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From February 24, to March 23, inclusive. 
Thermometer. 4 Thermometer. 
; a4 do 





Night. 
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11 o’clock 
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i loudy 
52 rain 
54 do. 
53 L cloudy , rain 
. . 46 do. 
M.1 . fai 47 do. rain, fair 
le 45 do. do. 
cly. slt. snow 46 rain 
9}\do. 50 cloudy, rain 
do. 47 do. 
rain 39 do. rain, snow 
cloudy, rain 38 heavy rn. snow 
fair 42 cloudy 
rain 42 const. hy. rain 


slight rain 53 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





3 per New Bank Ex. Bills, i India 
Cent. 3 per Stock. ‘ * |5 per cents. 


-| Consols. . Cents. 1, 





934 243 20. 22 pm. | 106% 73 
242 22 pm. 106% 7% 
22 pm. «| 106% 7 
243 4 | 20. 22 pm. -| 106% 7% 
244 19 pm. 

2423 22 pm. 

242 3 | 19. 22 pm. 
19. 22 pm. 


934 
934 
93} 
933 
93% 
933 
93} 
934 
934 
934 
93% 
93} 
93% 
934 
934 
93% 
934 
934 
93% 
93§ 
93% 
93} 
93% 4 

945 4% 


























242 8 
241 23) 20. 22 pm. 
240 . 22 pm. 
238 . 22 pm. 
238 . 22 pm. 
235 . 22 pm. 
234 . 22 pm. 
235 . 22 pm. 
237 . 22 pm. 
. 22 pm. 
. 22 pm. 
19 pm. 
19. 22 pm. 
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19. 21 pm. 
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